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PREFACE. BY THE EDITORS, 








Tue Historian of Greece, when closing his great 
narrative in the year 1856, promised to follow out in 


a separate work that speculative movement of the 


fourth century 8.c. which upheld the supremacy of 
the Hellenic intellect long after the decline of Hellenic 
liberty. He had traced the beginnings of the move- 
ment in the famous chapter on Sokrates, but to do 
justice to its chief heroes—Plato and Aristotle—proved 
to be impossible within the limits of the History. 
When, however, the promised work appeared, after 
nine laborious years, it was found to compass only 
Plato and the other immediate companions of Sokrates, 
leaving a full half of the appointed task unperformed. 
Mr. Grote had already passed his 70th year, but saw 
in this only a reason for turning, without a moment's 
pause, to the arduous labour still before him. Thence- 
forth, in spite of failing strength and the increasing 
distraction of public business, he held steadily on till 
death overtook him in the middle of the course. What 


he was able to accomplish, though not what study he 


had gone through towards the remainder of his design, 
these volumes will show. The office of preparing and 
superintending their publication was entrusted to the 
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present editors by Mrs. Grote, in the exercise of her 
discretion as sole executrix under his last Will. 

As now printed, the work has its form determined 
by the author himself up to the end of Chapter XI. 
The first two chapters, containing a biography of 
Aristotle and a general account of his works, are fol- 
lowed by a critical analysis, in eight chapters, of all 
the treatises included under the title ‘Organon’; and in 
the remaining chapter of the eleven the handling of the 
Physica and Metaphysica (taken together for the reasons 
given) is begun. What now stand as Chapters IIL, 
IV., &c., were marked, however, as Chapters VI., VILI., 
&c., by the author; his design evidently being to inter- 
polate before publication three other chapters of an 
introductory cast. Unfortunately no positive indication 
remains as to the subject of these; although there is 
reason to believe that, for one thing, he intended to 
prefix to the detailed consideration of the works a key 
to Aristotle’s perplexing terminology. Possibly also 
he designed to enter upon a more particular discussion 
of the Canon, after having viewed it externally in 
Chapter II.; citations and references bearing on such 
a discussion being found among his loose notes. 

What might have been. the course of the work from 
the point where it is broken off, is altogether matter of 
inference, beyond an indication of the subject of the 
chapter next to follow; but the remarks at the begin-_ 
ning of Chapter III. point to some likely conclusions. 
After the metaphysical discussions, which must have | 
been prolonged through several chapters, there would | 
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probably have been taken in order the treatises De Ceelo, 
De Generatione et Corruptione, the Meteorologica, and 
next the various Biological works; though with what 
detail in each case it is impossible to guess. Then 
must have followed the De Anima with the minor 
Psychological treatises summed up as Parva Naturalia, 
and next, without doubt, the Ethica and Politica; last 
of all, the Rhetorica and Poetica. That Mr. Grote had 
carefully mastered ‘all these works is evident from his 





marginal annotations in the various copies which he 
read. With the Ethica and Politica in particular 
he had early been familiar, and most there is reason 
to regret that he las left nothing worked out upon 
this field so specially his own. Fortunately it happens 
that on the psychological field next adjoining there is 
something considerable to show. 

In the autumn of 1867 Mr. Grote undertook to 
write a short account of Aristotle’s striking recognition 
of the physical aspect of mental phenomena, to be 
appended to the third edition of the senior editor’s 
work, ‘The Senses and the Intellect’; but, on following 
out the indications relative to that point, he was gra- 
dually led by his interest in the subject to elaborate a 
full abstract of the De Animé and the other psycho- 
logical treatises. Several months were spent on this 
task, and at the end he declared that it had greatly 
deepened his insight into Aristotle’s philosophy as a 
whole. He also expressed his satisfaction at having 
thus completed an exposition of the Psychology, fitted 
to stand as his contribution to that part of Aristotle, 
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in case he should never reach the subject in the 
regular course of his general work. The exposition 
was printed in full at the time (1868), and drew 
the attention of students. It is now reprinted, with 
the prominence due to its literary finish and intrinsic 
value, as a chapter—the last—in the body of the 
present work. 

The long Appendix coming after is composed of 
elements somewhat heterogeneous; but the different 
sections were all written in the period since 1865, and 
all, not excepting the last two (treating briefly of 
Epikurus and the Stoics), have a bearing upon the 
author’s general design. 

The first section—an historical account of ancient 
theories of Universals—has already seen the light.* It 
brings together, as nowhere else, all the chief references 
to the doctrine of Realism in Plato, and exhibits the 
directly antagonistic position taken up by Aristotle 
towards his master. This it does so impressively that 
there could be no question of excluding it, even 
although it reproduces in part some of the matter 
of Chapter III., on the Categories. Being composed, 
in 1867, later than this Chapter, it is on that account 
written with all the firmer a grasp. On finishing it 
as it stands, Mr. Grote, in a private letter, expressed 
himself in terms that deserve to be quoted :—“ I never 
saw before so clearly the extreme importance of Ari- 





* In the Appendix to the senior editor’s ‘Manual of Mental and Moral 
Science’ (1867). 
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_ stotle’s speculations as the guides and stimulants of 
medizval philosophy. If I had time to carry the 
account farther, I should have been able to show how 
much the improved views of the question of Universals 
depended on the fact that more and more of the works 
of Aristotle, and better texts, became known to Albertus 
Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, and their successors. During 
the centuries immediately succeeding Boéthius, nothing 
of Aristotle except the Categories and the treatise 
De Interpretatione was known, and these in a Latin 
translation. Most fortunately the Categories was never 
put out of sight; and it is there that the doctrine of 
Substantia Prima stands clearly proclaimed.” 

The second section, or, rather, the part therein treat- 
ing of Aristotle’s doctrine of First Principles, is also a 
reprint. It was composed (in 1867) at the same time as 
the section on Universals, and was printed along with 
that; shorn, however, of the critical examination of Sir 
William Hamilton’s views on Aristotle, which is now 
prefixed to the statement of the Aristotelian doctrine. 
Hamilton having (in Note A, appended to his edition 
of Reid’s Works) claimed Aristotle as a supporter of 
the Philosophy of Common Sense, basing upon a long 
list of passages quoted, these were subjected by Mr. 
Grote to a searching criticism, the pointed vigour of 
which will be duly appreciated. The statement of his 
own view of Aristotle’s doctrine, though containing 
little that may not be found at more places than one in 
the body of the present work, is yet reprinted, because 
iteration was his favourite art for impressing anything 
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to which he attached as much importance as he did 
attach to this conviction of his, regarding the very 
heart of Aristotle’s thought. 

The long abstracts of six books of the Metaphysica 
and two books of the De Ccelo, next following in the 
Appendix, are sections of a character altogether dif- 
ferent from the foregoing. Evidently not intended 
for publication, they have been included, partly as fur- 
nishing some indication of the labour the author under- 
went in seeking to lay hold of his subject, partly 
because of their inherent value. From the first motive, 
they are here reproduced as nearly as possible in the 
guise they wore as: preliminary drafts, bestrewed with 
references. Their value consists in the fact that they 
give Mr. Grote’s interpretation of the text of treatises 
at once exceedingly difficult and important: difficult, as 
is proved by the great divergence among commentators 
at many points; important, not more for the deeper 
aspects of Aristotle’s own system, than for the specu- 
lations of the earlier Greek philosophers on which they 
are the classical authority. What relation, in the case 
of each treatise, the books abstracted (often translated) 
hold to the other books left untouched, is specially 
indicated at the beginning of the third section and 
at the end of the fourth. Here let it suffice to men- 
tion that each abstract has a certain completeness 
in itself, and at the same time a bond of connection 


with the other. The abstract of the Metaphysica closes | 


where Aristotle descends to speak of the concrete 
heavenly bodies, and just as much of the De Coelo i: 
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given as treats specially of these. This connection, 
whether or not it was present to the author’s mind, 
enhances the value of the abstracts as here presented.* 
In the remaining sections of the Appendix, not 
dealing with Aristotle, the short account of Epikurus 
aims at setting in its true light a much-maligned 
system of thought. On writing it, in 1867, Mr. Grote 
remarked that the last word had not yet been said on 
Epikurus. The ethical part of the sketch was printed 
at the time: the whole is now given. More frag- 
mentary is the notice of the Stoics, as merely replacing 
passages that he considered inadequate in a sketch 
submitted to him. Since it formed part of his entire 
design to add to the treatment of Aristotle a full 
exposition both of Stoic and Epikurean doctrines, con- 
sidered as the outgrowth of the Cynic and Kyrenaic 
theories already handled at the end of the ‘ Plato,’ 
the two fragments may not unfitly close the present 
work, | 
Taken altogether, the two volumes are undoubtedly 
a most important contribution to the history of ancient 
thought. As regards Aristotle, the author’s design 
must be gathered chiefly from the first eleven chapters, 
—begun as these were in 1865, and proceeded with in 
their order, till he was overtaken, in the act of com- 





* The author carried the abstract of De Ccelo a little farther, and then 


| abruptly broke it off; probably finding himself borne too far away from the 
logical treatises with which he was at the time dealing. 


» Also in the ‘Manual of Mental and Moral Science,’ among ‘ Ethical 
Systems.’ 
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posing the last, by the insidious malady which, after 
six months, finally carried him off. Perhaps the most 
striking feature in the exposition of the Organon, is 
the very full analysis given of the long treatise called 
Topica. While the other treatises have all, more or 
less, been drawn upon for the ordinary theory of 
Logic, the Topica, with its mixed logical and rhe- 
torical bearings, has ceased to be embodied in modern 
schemes of discipline or study. Mr. Grote’s profound 
interest in everything pertaining to Dialectic drew 
him especially to this work, as the exhibition in detail 
of that habit of methodized discussion so deeply rooted 
in the Hellenic mind. And in the same connection 
it may be noted how the natural course of his own 
work brought him, in the last months of his intellectual 
activity, to tread again old and familiar ground. A 
plea—this time against Aristotle—for the decried 
Sophists, and, once more, a picture of that dialectical 
mission of Sokrates which for him had an imperishable 
charm, were among the very last efforts of his pen. 


Besides making up the Second Volume from the 
end of Chapter XI., the editors have, throughout the 
whole work bestowed much attention on the notes 
and references set down by the author with his usual 
copious minuteness. It was deemed advisable to sub- 
ject these everywhere to a detailed verification ; and, 
_though the editors speak on the matter with a diffi- 
dence best understood by those who may have under- 
gone a similar labour, it is hoped that a result not 
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unworthy of the author has been attained. In different 
places additional references have been supplied, either 
where there was an obvious omission on the author’s 
part, or in farther confirmation of his views given in 
the text: such references, mostly to the works of 
Aristotle himself, it has not been thought necessary to 
signalize. Where, as once or twice in the Appendix, 
a longer note in explanation seemed called for, this 
has been printed within square brackets. 

From the text some passages, where the iterations 
seemed excessive, have been withheld, but only such 
as it was thought the author would himself have struck 
out upon revision: wherever there was evidence that 
revision had been made, the iterations, freely employed 
for emphasis, have been allowed to stand. On rare 
occasions, interpolations and verbal changes have been 
made with the view of bringing out more clearly the 
meaning sought to be conveyed. It is impossible to 
be more deeply sensible than the editors are, of the 
responsibility they have thus incurred; but they have 
been guided by their very respect for the venerable 
author, and they were fortunate in the many oppor- 
tunities they enjoyed of learning from his own lips 
the cast of his views on Aristotle.* 

An index has been drawn up with some care; as 
was needful, if meant to be of real service to the 
readers of so elaborate a work. 





* It is but due to the younger editor to state that the heaviest part of all 
the work here indicated has been done by him.—A. B. 
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It only remains to add that in printing the Greek 
of the notes, &c., the text of Waitz has been followed 
for the Organon (everywhere short of the beginning) ; 
the text of Bonitz, for the Metaphysica; and for 
other works of Aristotle, generally the Berlin edition. 
Regard was had, as far as the editors’ knowledge 
went, to the author’s own preferences in his reading. © 
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CHAPTER I. 


LIFE OF ARISTOTLE. 


In my preceding work, ‘ Plato and the Other Compa- 
nions of Sokrates,’ I described a band of philosophers 
differmg much from each other, but all emanating 
from Sokrates as common intellectual progenitor ; all 
manifesting themselves wholly or principally in the 
composition of dialogues; and all living in an atmos- 
phere of Hellenic freedom, as yet untroubled by any 
overruling imperial ascendancy from without. From 
that band, among whom Plato is facilé princeps, I now 
proceed to another, among whom the like pre-eminence 
belongs to Aristotle. This second band knew the 
Sokratic stimulus only as an historical tradition; they 
gradually passed, first from the Sokratic or Platonic 
dialogue — dramatic, colloquial, cross-examining — to 
the Aristotelian dialogue, semi-dramatic, rhetorical, 
counter-expository ; and next to formal theorizing, in- 
genious solution and divination of special problems, 
historical criticism and abundant collections of detailed 
facts: moreover, they were witnesses of the extinction 
of freedom in Hellas, and of the rise of the Macedonian 
kingdom out of comparative nullity to the highest 
pinnacle of supremacy and mastership. Under the 
successors of Alexander, this extraneous supremacy, 
intermeddling and dictatorial, not only overruled the 
VOL, I. B 
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political movements of the Greeks, but also influenced 
powerfully the position and working of their philo- — 
sophers; and would have become at once equally inter- — 
meddling even earlier, under Alexander himself, had 
not his whole time and personal energy been absorbed 
by insatiable thirst for eastern conquest, ending with 
an untimely death, 

Aristotle was born at Stageira, an unimportant Hel- 
lenic colony in Thrace, which has obtained a lasting 
name in history from the fact of being his birthplace. 
It was situated in the Strymonic Gulf, a little north 
of the isthmus which terminates in the mountainous 
promontory of Athos; its founders were Greeks from 
the island of Andros, reinforced afterwards by additional 
immigrants from Chalkis in Eubeea. It was, like other 
Grecian cities, autonomous—a distinct, self-governing 
community ; but it afterwards became incorporated in 
the confederacy of free cities under the presidency of 
Olynthus. The most material feature in its condition, 
at the period of Aristotle’s birth, was, that it lay near 
the frontier of Macedonia, and not far even from Pella, 
the residence of the Macedonian king Amyntas (father 
of Philip). Aristotle was born, not earlier than 392 B.c., 
nor later than 385-384 B.c. His father, Nikomachus, 
was a citizen of Stageira, distinguished as a physician, 
author of some medical works, and boasting. of being 
descended from the heroie gens of the Asklepiads ; his 
mother, Phaestis, was also of good civic family, de- 
scended from one of the first Chalkidian colonists.* — 
Moreover, Nikomachus was not merely learned in his 
art, but was accepted as confidential physician and 





* Diog. L. v. 10. This was pro- | his place of temporary retirement, 
bably among the reasons which in- | when he left Athens after the death 
duced Aristotle to prefer Chalkis as | of Alexander, 








Cuap. L HIS YOUTH: 2 ae 
friend of Amyntas, with whom he passed much of his 
time—a circumstance of great moment to the future 
career of his son. We are told that among the 
Asklepiads the habit of physical observation, and even 
manual training in dissection, were imparted tradi- 
tionally from father to son, from the earliest years, 
thus serving as preparation for medical practice when 
there were no written treatises to study.* The mind 
of Aristotle may thus have acquired that appetite for 
physiological study which so many of his treatises 
indicate. 

Respecting the character of his youth, there existed, 
even in antiquity, different accounts. We learn that he 
lost his father and mother while yet a youth, and that 
he came under the guardianship of Proxenus, a native 
of Atarneus who had settled at Stageira. According 
to one account, adopted apparently by the earliest wit- 





* Galen, De Anatomicis Administr. 
ii. 1. T. ii. pp. 280-281, ed. Kuhn. 
mapa Tois ‘yovevow ex traidwy doKov- 
pévots, Sotrep avaywackew kal ypapety, 
ovTws dvatéuveew—(compare Plato— 
Protagoras, p. 328 A, p. 311 C). 

Diog. L. v. 1. ‘O 8 Nixdpayos 
hv amd Nixopayou rod Maxdovos tov 
*AckAnmiov, Kaba now “Eppummos ev 
T@ trept ’Aptororedovs Kal ovveBio 
’Apivta TG Maxeddvav Bacwrei larpod 
kal idov xpeia. 

We here learn that in the heroic 
genealogy of the Asklepiads, the son 
of Machaon himself bore the name 
of Nikomachus. I do not think that 
Will. v. Humboldt and Bernays are 
warranted in calling Aristotle “ein 
Halbgrieche,” “ kein vollbiirtiger Hel- 
lene ”—(Die Dialoge des Aristoteles, 
pp. 2-56-1834). An Hellenic family 
which migrated from Athens, Chalkis, 
Corinth, etc., to establish a colony on 





the coast of Thrace, or Asia Minor, 
did not necessarily lose its Hellenism. 
One cannot designate Demokritus, 
Xenokrates, Anaxagoras, Empedokles, 
&c., half Greeks. 

Diogenes here especially cites Her- 
mippus (B.c. 220-210), from whom 
several of his statements in this and 
other biographies appear to have been 
derived. The work of Hermippus 
seems to have been entitled “ Lives 
of the Philosophers” (v. 2), among 
which lives that of Aristotle was one. 

Hermippus mentioned, among other 
matters, communications made to 
Aristotle by Stroebus (a person en- 
gaged in the service of Kallisthenes 
as reader) respecting the condemna- 
tion and execution of Kallisthenes in 
Baktria, by order of Alexander (Plu- 
tarch, Alex. c. 54). From what source 
did Hermippus derive these state- 


_ ments made by Streebus to Aristotle? 
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nesses preserved to us,* he was at first an extravagant 
youth, spent much of his paternal property, and then 
engaged himself to military service ; of which he soon 
became weary, and went back to Stageira, turning to 
account the surgical building, apparatus, and medicines 
left by his father as a medical practitioner. After 
some time, we know not how long, he retired from 
this profession, shut up the building, and devoted him- 
self to rhetoric and philosophy. He then went to 
Athens, and there entered himself in the school of 


Plato, at the age of thirty. 


The philosophical life 


was thus (if this account be believed) a second choice, 


adopted comparatively late in life.° 


The other account, 





* Epikurus and Timeus. *Ezixov- 
pos év rij wept emirndevpdtev emioroAy 
(Eusebius, Prep. Ev. xv. 5)—Diogen. 
L. x. 8; lian. V. H. v. 9. 

» An author named Eumélus (cited 
by Diogenes, v. 6, €v TH méumrn Tov 
ioropt@v, but not otherwise known) 
stated that Aristotle came to Plato at 
the age of thirty, and that he lived 
altogether to seventy years of age, 
instead of sixty-three, as Hermippus 
and Apollodorus affirmed. Eumélus 
conceived Aristotle as born in 392 B.c., 
and coming to Plato in 362 B.c. His 
chronological data are in harmony 
with the statements of Epikurus and 
Timeus respecting the early life of 
Aristotle. The Bios ’Avovupos given 
by Ménage recognises two distinct ac- 
counts as to the age at which Aristotle 
died: one assigning to him 70 years, 
the other only 63. 

* See the Fragments of Timzus in 
Didot, Fragmenta Historicorum Gre- 
corum, Fr. 70-74; also Aristokles, 
ap. Eusebium, Prep. Evang. xv. 2; 
Diogenes, L. x. 8; Athenzus, viii. p. 
854. Timeus called Aristotle co- 
hiorhy oyipaby cat puonrdy, cai 





Td modvtipnroy iarpeiov aptiws dmo- 
kexdecxora. The speaker i in Athenzus 
designates him as 6 dappaxomadns. 
The - terms used by these writers are 
illtempered and unbecoming in regard 
to so great a man as Aristotle; but 
this is irrelevant to the question, 
whether they do not describe, in per- 
verted colouring, some real features in 
his earlier life, or whether there was 
not, at least, a chronological basis of 
possibility for them. That no such 
features were noticed by other enemies 
of Aristotle, such as Eubulides and 
Kephisodérus, is a reason as far as it 
goes for not believing them to be real, 
yet not at all a conclusive reason; 
nor is the speaker in Athenzeus exact 
when he says that Epikurus is the 
only witness, for we find Timzus 
making the same statements. The 
iarpeiov (see Antiphanes, apud Pol- 
luc. iv. 183—Fragmenta Comic. 
exxv., Meineke) of a Greek physician 
(more properly we should call the 
iarpds a general practitioner and 
chemist) was the repository of his 
materials and the scene of his im- 
portant operations ; for many of whieh 





— 
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depending also upon good witnesses, represents him 
as having come to Athens and enlisted as pupil of 
Plato, at the early age of seventeen or eighteen: it 
omits all mention of an antecedent period, occupied by 
military service and a tentative of medical profession." 
In both the two narratives, Aristotle appears as resi- 
dent at Athens, and devoting himself to rhetoric and 
philosophy, from some period before 360 B.c. down to 
the death of Plato in 347 B.c.; though, according to the 
first of the two narratives, he begins his philosophical 
career at a later age, while his whole life occupied 


seventy years instead of sixty-two years. 
During the interval, 367-360 B.c., Plato was much 
absent from Athens, having paid two separate visits 





instructions are given in the curious 
Hippokratic treatise entitled Kar’ 
"Inrpeioy, vol. iii. pp. 262-337 of the 
edition of M. Littré, who in his pre- 
face to the treatise, p. 265, remarks 
about Aristotle :—“ Il parait qu’Ari- 
stote, qui était de famille médicale, 
avoit renoncé & une officine de ce 
genre, d'une grande valeur.” Stahr 
speaks of this farpeiov as if Aristotle 
had set up one at Athens (Aristotelia, 
p. 38),’ which the authorities do not 
assert; it was probably at Stageira. 
Ideler (Comm. ad Aristot. Meteorol. 
iv. 3, 16, p. 433) considers this story 
about Aristotle’s larpeiov to have 
been a fiction arising out of various 
expressions in his writings about the 
preparation of drugs—ra ddppaxa 
évew, &c. I think this is far-fetched. 
And when we find Aristokles rejec- 
ting the allegation about the: ia- 
rpeiov, by speaking of it as an ddogov 
iarpeiov, we can admit neither the 
justice of the epithet nor the ground 
of rejection. 

* This account rested originally (so 





far as we know) upon the statement 
of Hermippus (3.c. 220), and was 
adopted by Apollodérus in his Chrono- 
logy (B.c. 150), both of them good au- 
thorities, yet neither of them so early 
as Epikurus and Timeus. Diogenes 
Laertius and Dionysius of Halikar- 
nassus alike follow Hermippus. Both 
the life of Aristotle ascribed to Am- 
monius, and the Anonymous Life first 
edited by Robbe (Leyden, 1861, p. 
2), include the same strange chrono- 
logical blunder: they affirm Aristotle 
to have come to Athens at the age of 
seventeen, and to have frequented the 
society of Sokrates (who had been 
dead more than thirty years) for three 
years; then to have gone to Plato at 
the age of twenty. Zeller imagines, 
and I think it likely, that Aristotle 
may have been for a short time pupil 
with Jsokrates, and that the story of 
his having been pupil with Sokrates 
has arisen from confusion of the two 
names, which confusion has been seen 
on several occasions (Zeller, Gesch. 
der Philos, der Griechen, ii. 2, p. 15). 
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to Dionysius the younger at Syracuse. The time 
which he spent there at each visit is not explicitly 
given; but as far as we can conjecture from indirect 
allusions, it cannot have been less than a year at each, 
and may possibly have been longer. If, therefore, 
Aristotle reached Athens in 367 B.c. (as Hermippus repre- 
sents) he cannot have enjoyed continuous instructions 
from Plato for the three or four years next ensuing. 
However the facts may stand as to Aristotle’s early 
life, there is no doubt that in or before the year 362 B.c. 
he became resident at Athens, and that he remained 
there, profiting by the society and lectures of Plato, 
until the death of the latter in 347 B.c. Shortly after 
the loss of his master, he quitted Athens, along with his 
fellow-pupil Xenokrates, and went to Atarneus, which 
was at that time ruled by the despot Hermeias. That 
despot was a remarkable man, who being an eunuch 
through bodily hurt when a child, and having become 
slave of a prior despot named Eubulus, had contrived 
to succeed him in the supreme power, and governed the 
towns of Atarneus and Assos with firmness and energy. 
Hermeias had been at Athens, had heard Plato’s lec- 
tures, and had contracted friendship with Aristotle ; 
which friendship became farther cemented by the mar- 
riage of Aristotle, during his residence at Atarneus, 
with Pythias the niece of Hermeias.* For three years 





* Strabo, xiii. 610; Diodor. xvi, 
52. It appears that Aristotle incurred 
censure, even from contemporary 
rivals, for this marriage with Pythias, 
On what ground we cannot exactly 
make out (Aristokles ap. Eusebium 
Prep. Ev. xv. 2), unless it be from 
her relationship to Hermeias. She 
died long before Aristotle, but he 
mentions her in his will in terms 
attesting the constant affection which 





had reigned between them until her 
death. Aristotle thought it right to 
reply to the censure in one of his 
letters to Antipater. 

Aristokles (ap. Euseb. Prep. Ev. 
xv. 2) says that Aristotle did not 
marry Pythias until after the death 
of Hermeias, when she was compelled 
to save herself by flight, and was in 
distress and poverty. ' 

Mr. Blakesley (Life of Aristotle, p. 
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‘Aristotle and Xenokrates remained at Assos or Atar- 
neus, whence they were then forced to escape by rea- 
son of the despot’s death; for Mentor the Rhodian, 
general of the Persians in those regions, decoyed Her- 
meias out of the town under pretence of a diplomatic 
negociation, then perfidiously seized him, and sent him 
up as prisoner to the Persian king, by whose order he 
was hanged. Mentor at the same time seized the two 
towns and other possessions of Hermeias,* while Aristotle 
_ with his wife retired to Mitylene. His deep grief for the 
fate of Hermeias was testified in a noble hymn or pan 
which he composed, and which still remains, as well as by 
an epigram inscribed on the statue of Hermeias at Delphi. 
We do not hear of his going elsewhere, until, two or 
three years afterwards (the exact date is differently 
reported), he was invited by Philip into Macedonia, to 
become preceptor to the young prince Alexander, then 
thirteen or fourteen years old. The reputation, which 
Aristotle himself had by this time established, doubtless 
coincided with the recollection of his father Nikomachus 
as physician and friend of Amyntas, in determining 
Philip to such a choice. Aristotle performed the duties 
required from him,” enjoying the confidence and favour 





non. I think Diodorus is right. A 


36) and Oncken (Die Staatslehre des 
remarkable passage in the Magna 


Aristoteles, p. 158) concur in thinking 


that the departure of Aristotle from 
Athens had nothing to do with the 
death of Plato, but was determined by 
the capture of Olynthus, and by the 
fear and dislike of Philip which that 
event engendered at- Athens. But 
the fact that Xenokrates left Athens 
along with Aristotle disproves this 
supposition, and proves that the death 
of Plato was the real cause. 

* Diog. Laert. v. 7-8. Diodorus as- 
cribes this proceeding to Mentor the 
Rhodian : Strabo, to his brother Mem- 





Moralia (genuine or spurious) of Ari- 
stotle, seems to me to identify the 
proceeding with Mentor (Aristot. 
Magn. Mor. i. 35, p. 1197, b. 21; as 
also the spurious second book of the 
(Ekonomica, p. 1351, a. 33). 

» It was probably during this period 
that Aristotle introduced to Alexander 
his friend the rhetor Theodektés of 
Phasélis,. Alexander took delight in 
the society of Theodektés, and testified 
this feeling, when he conquered Pha- 
sélis, by demonstrations of affection 
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both of Philip and Alexander, until the assassination of 
the former and the accession of the latter in 336 B.o. 
His principal residence during this period was in 
Macedonia, but he paid occasional visits to Athens, and 
allusion is made to certain diplomatic services which he 
rendered to the Athenians at the court of Philip; more- 
over, he must have spent some time at his native city 
Stageira,* which had been among the many Greek 
cities captured and ruined by Philip during the Olyn- 
thian war of 349-347 B.c. Having obtained the consent . 
and authority of Philip, Aristotle repaired to Stageira 
for the purpose of directing the re-establishment of the 
city. Recalling such of its dispersed inhabitants as could 
be collected, either out of the neighbouring villages or 
from more distant parts, he is said to have drawn up 
laws, or framed regulations for the returned citizens and 
new comers. He had reason to complain of various 
rivals who intrigued against him, gave him much 
trouble, and obstructed the complete renovation of the 
city ; but, notwithstanding, his services were such that 
an annual festival was instituted to commemorate them.” 
It is farther stated, that at some time during this period 
he had a school (analogous to the Academy at Athens) 


in the Nympheum of the 


place called Mieza; where 





and respect towards the statue of the 
rhetor, who had died during the inter- 
vening years — dmodidovs ry Th 
yevopévy 80 AptotoréAny kat dirogo- 
piav dutria mpos roy avdpa (Plutarch, 
Alex. c. 17). 

* It is to this period of Aristotle’s 
life that the passage extracted from 
his letters in Demetrius (so-called 
mept “Epunveias) refers. as *Apicro- 
TéAns pynoiv—eyo ek pev AOnvar eis 
Zrayeipa HAOov Sia tov Baordéa roy 
peyay, ex 8€ Srayeipwv eis ’AOnvas dia 
‘rov xetzova Tov peyav—s, 29, 


/ 





We shall hardly consider this 
double employment of the epithet 
péyay as an instance of that success 
in epistolary style, which Demetrius 
ascribes to Aristotle (s. 239); but the 
passage proves Aristotle’s visits both 
to Stageira and to Athens, The very 
cold winters of the Chalkidie penin- 
sula were severely felt by the Greeks 
(Plato—Symposion, p. 220), and may 
well have served as motive to Aristotle 
for going from Stageira to Athens. 

» Ammonius, Vit. Aristot. See 
the curious statements given by Dion 


ass, T: 
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stone seats and shady walks, ennobled by the name 
of Aristotle, were still shown even in the days of 
Plutarch.* 

In 336 B.c, Alexander became king of Macedonia, 
and his vast projects for conquest, first of Persia, next 
of other peoples known and unknown, left him no 
leisure for anything but military and imperial occupa- 
tions. It was in the ensuing year (335 B.c.) when the 
preparations for the Persian expedition were being 
completed, ready for its execution in the following 
spring, that Aristotle transferred his residence to 
Athens, The Platonic philosophical school in which 
he had studied was now conducted by Xenokrates as 
Scholarch, having passed at the death of Plato, in 347 
B.C., to his nephew Speusippus, and from the latter to 
Xenokrates in 339 B.c, Aristotle established for him- 
self a new and rival school on the eastern side of Athens, 
in the gymnasium attached to the temple of Apollo 
Lykeius, and deriving from thence the name by which 


it was commonly known—the Lykeium. 


In that school, 





Chrysostom, out of the epistles of 
Aristotle; Orat. ii. p. 100, xlvii. p. 
225, Reiske. 

Respecting the allusions made ip 


these statements to various persons 


who were reluctant to return out of 
the separate villages into the restored 
city, compare what Xenophon says 
about the dioixiois, and subsequent 
restitution, of Mantineia ; Hellenica, 
v. 2, 1-8, vi. 5, 3-6. 

* Plutarch, Alexander, c. 7. What 
Plutarch calls the Nympheum, is 
considered by Stahr (Aristotelia, i. 
p. 93, n.) to be probably the same as 
what Pliny denominates the Museum 
at Stageira (N. H. xvi. c. 23); but 
Zeller (p. 23, n.), after Geier, holds 
that Mieza lay 8S. W. of Pella, in 





Emathia, far from Stageira. Plutarch 
seems to imply that Aristotle was 
established along with Alexander at 
Mieza by Philip. 

Compare, for these facts of the 
biography of Aristotle, Stahr, Ari- 
stotelia, Part I., pp. 86-94, 103-106. 

I conceive that it was during this 
residence in Macedonia and at Pella, 
that Aristotle erected the cenotaph in 
honour of Hermeias, which is so con- 
temptuously derided by the Chian 
poet Theokritus in his epigram, Diog. 
L. v.11. The epigram is very severe 
on Aristotle, for preferring Pella to 
the Academy as a residence ; ascrib- 
ing such preference to the exigencies 
of an ungovernable stomach. 
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and in the garden adjoining, he continued to lecture or 
teach, during the succeeding twelve years, comprising 
the life and the brilliant conquests of Alexander. Much 
of his instruction is said to have been given while walk- 
ing in the garden, from whence the students and the 
sect derived the title of Peripatetics. In the business 
of his school and the composition of his works all his 
time was occupied; and his scholars soon became so 
numerous that he found it convenient to desire them 
to elect from themselves every ten days a rector to 
maintain order, as Xenokrates had already done. at the 
Academy.’ Aristotle farther maintained correspondence, 
not merely with Alexander and Antipater but also with 
) Themison, one of the princes of Cyprus, as Isokrates 
had corresponded with Nikokles, and Plato with Diony- 


sius of Syracuse.” 


In June, 323 B.c., occurred the premature and unex- 





* Diog. L. v. 4. Brandis notes it 
as a feature in Aristotle’s character 
(p. 65), that he abstained from med- 
dling with public affairs at Athens. 
But we must remember, that, not 
being a citizen of Athens, Aristotle 
was not competent to meddle per- 
sonally. His great and respected 
philosophical competitor, Xenokrates 
(a non-citizen or metic as well as he), 
was so far from being in a condition 
to meddle with public affairs, that he 
was once even arrested for not having 
paid in due season his peroixiov, or 
capitation-tax imposed upon metics. 
He was liberated, according to one 
story, by Lykurgus (Plutarch, Vit. x. 
Oratt. p. 842); according to another 
story (seemingly more probable), by 
Demetrius Phalereus (Diog. La. iv. 
14), The anonymous life of Aristotle 
published by Robbe (Leyden, 1861, 
p. 3), takes due notice of Aristotle’s 





position at Athens as a metic. . 

»- Aristotle addressed to Themison 
a composition now lost, but well 
known in antiquity, called Lporpe- 
mtixds. It was probably a dialogue 3 
and was intended as an encourage- 
ment to the study of philosophy. See 
Rose, Aristot. Pseud. pp. 69-72, who 
gives a very interesting fragment of 
it out of Stobaus. 

We have the titles of two lost works 
of Aristotle—Ilepi BaciAeias,and ’Adé- 
£avSpos, i) brép droixwy (or drocKktov). 
Both seem to have been dialogues. 
In one, or in both, he gave advice to 
Alexander respecting the manner of 
ruling his newly acquired empire in 
Asia; and respecting the relations 
proper to be established between Hel- 
lenes and native Asiatics (see Rose, 
Arist. Pseud. pp. 92-96 ; Bernays, Die 
Dialoge des Aristot. pp. 51-57). 
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pected decease of the great Macedonian conqueror, 
aged 32 years and 8 months, by a violent fever at 
Babylon. So vast was his power, and so unmeasured 
his ambition, that the sudden removal of such a man 
operated as a shock to the hopes and fears of almost 
every one, both in Greece and Asia. It produced an 
entire change in the position of Aristotle at Athens. 

To understand what that position really was, we 
must look at it in connection with his Macedonian 
sympathies, and with the contemporaneous political 
sentiment at Athens. It was in the middle of the 
year 335 B.c., that Alexander put down by force the 
revolt of the Thebans, took their city by assault, de- 
molished it altogether (leaving nothing but the citadel 
called Kadmeia, occupied by a Macedonian garrison), 
and divided its territory between two other Beotian 
towns. Immediately after that terror-striking act, he 
demanded from the Athenians (who had sympathized 
warmly with Thebes, though without overt acts of 
assistance) the surrender of their principal anti-Mace- 
donian politicians. That demand having been refused, 
he at first prepared to extort compliance at the point of 
the sword, but was persuaded, not without difficulty, 
to renounce such intention, and to be content with the 
voluntary exile of Ephialtes and Charidemus from 
Athens. Though the unanimous vote of the Grecian 
Synod at Corinth constituted him Imperator, there can 
be no doubt that the prevalent sentiment in Greece 
towards him was that of fear and dislike; especially 
among the Athenians, whose dignity was most deeply 
mortified, and to whom the restriction of free speech 
was the most painful.* 

Now it was just at this moment (in 335 B.c.) that 





* See History of Greece, chap. xci. pp. 18, 41, 64. 
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Aristotle came to Athens and opened his school. We 
cannot doubt that he was already known and esteemed 
as the author of various published writings. -But the 
prominent mark by which every one now distinguished 
him, was, that he had been for several years con- 
fidential preceptor of Alexander, and was still more 
or less consulted by that prince, as well as sustained 
by the friendship of Antipater, viceroy of Macedonia 
during the king’s absence. Aristotle was regarded as 


philo-Macedonian, and to a certain extent, anti-Hel-. 


lenic—the sentiment expressed towards him in the 
unfriendly epigram of the contemporary Chian poet 
Theokritus.* His new school, originally opened under 
the protection and patronage of Alexander and Anti- 
pater, continued to be associated with their names, by 
that large proportion of Athenian citizens who held 
anti-Macedonian sentiments. Alexander caused the 
statue of Aristotle to be erected in Athens,” and sent to 
him continual presents of money, usefully employed by 
the philosopher in the prosecution of his physical and 
zoological researches,’ as well as in the purchase of 
books. Moreover Aristotle remained in constant and 
friendly correspondence with Antipater, the resident 
viceroy at Pella,* during the absence of Alexander in 





* Diog. L. v. 11. ander to Aristotle for this purpose. 
; Pliny tells us that Alexander put 
: dvob 

Epnlev inlets 4¥. EbRethae pe thousands of men at his service for 
Sijua xevdy Kevdppwv redtev "Api- enquiry and investigation. The general 
oroTéAns: fact is all that we can state with con- 
“Os dia Thy axpari ‘yaorpds dow | fidence, without pretending to vel 

elAeto vatew amounts. 
*Ayt’ ee BopBdpov év mpo- * Vit. Aristotelis, Leyden, 1861, 
a Robbe, pp. 4-6; Aristokles ap. Euse- 


Cf.. Plutarch, De Exilio, p. 603. 
» Stahr, Aristotelia, vol. ii. p. 290. 
* Athenzus, ix. 398; Pliny, H. N. 
viii. c. 16. Athenzeus alludes to 800 
talents as having been given by Alex- 





bium Prep. Evang, xv. 2. Respect- 
ing the Epistles of Aristotle, and the 
collection thereof by Artemon, see 
Rose, Aristoteles tea pp. 594- 
598. 
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Asia. Letters of recommendation from Aristotle to 
the Macedonian rulers were often given and found 
useful : several of them were preserved and published 
afterwards. There is even reason to believe that the 
son of Antipater—Kassander, afterwards viceroy or 
king of Macedonia, was among his pupils.’ 

I have recounted elsewhere how the character of 
Alexander became gradually corrupted by unexampled 
success and Asiatic influences; how he thus came to 
feel less affection and esteem for Aristotle, to whom he 
well knew that his newly acquired imperial and semi- 
divine pretensions were not likely to be acceptable ; 
how, on occasion of the cruel sentence passed on 
Kallisthenes, he threatened even to punish Aristotle 
himself, as having recommended Kallisthenes, and as 
sympathizing with the same free spirit; lastly, how 
Alexander became more or less alienated, not only 
from the society of Hellenic citizens, but even from 
his faithful viceroy, the Macedonian Antipater. But 
these changed relations between Aristotle and Alex- 
ander did not come before the notice of the Athenians, 
nor alter the point of view in which they regarded the 
philosopher; the rather, since the relations of Ari- 
stotle with Antipater continued as intimate as ever. 

It will thus appear, that though all the preserved 





* We may infer this fact from the | upon which Alexander silenced him 
insulting reply made by Alexander, | by the remark that he was giving a 
not long before his death, to Kas- | specimen of sophistical duplicity learnt 
sander, who had just then joined him | from Aristotle. Tatra éxeiva codic- 
for the first time at Babylon, having | para ray "Apiororédous els éxdrepov 
been sent by Antipater at the head of | ray Adyer, oipwfopevar, dv kal puxpdv 
a reinforcement. Some recent comers | dduxodvres rots dvOpmmovs aviare 
from Greece complained to Alexander | (Plutarch, Alex. 74). 
of having been ill-used by Antipater. » Histor. of Greece, ch. xciv. pp. 
Kassander being present at the com- | 291, 301, 341; Plutarch, Alexand. c. 
plaint, endeavoured to justify hisfather | lv.; Dion Chrysostom. Orat. 64, p. 
and to invalidate their testimony, | 338, Reiske. 
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writings of Aristotle are imbued with a thoroughly 
~ independent spirit of theorizing contemplation and let- 


tered industry, uncorrupted by any servility or political 


bias—yet his position during the twelve years between 
335-323 B.C. inevitably presented him to the Athenians 
as the macedonizing philosopher, parallel with Phokion 
‘as the macedonizing politician, and in pointed antithesis 
to Xenokrates at the Academy, who was attached to 
the democratical constitution, and refused kingly pre- 
sents. Besides that enmity which he was sure to incur, 
as an acute and self-thinking philosopher, from theology 
and the other anti-philosophical veins in the minds 
of ordinary men, Aristotle thus became the object of 
unfriendly sentiment from many Athenian patriots,* 
who considered the school of Plato generally as hostile 
to popular liberty, and who had before their eyes ex- 
amples of individual Platonists, ruling their respective 
cities with a sceptre forcibly usurped. R 

Such sentiment was probably aggravated by the un- 
paralleled and offensive Macedonian demonstration at 
the Olympic festival of 3248.0. It was on that occa- 





* The statement of Aristokles (ap. 
Eusebium. Prep. Ev. xv. 2.) is doubt- 
less just—qavepdy odv, Sri xabdrep 
modXois Kal Gots, ovr@ Kal ’Apioro- 
réder cvveBn, dia re Tas mpds Tovs Ba- 
atreis didias kal dia thy ev rois Adyous 
trepoyny, id tev tére coduatay hbo-~ 
vetrOa. The like is said by the rhetor 
Aristeides—Or. xii. p. 144, Dindorf. 

I have already observed that the 
phrase of “ Halbgrieche” applied by 
Bernays and W. v. Humboldt to Aris- 
totle (Bernays, Die Dialoge des Aristo- 
teles, p. 2, p. 184) is not accurate 
literally, unless we choose to treat all 
the Hellenic colonies as_half-Greek. 
His ancestry was on both sides fully 
Hellenic. But it is true of him, in the 





same metaphorical sense in which it 
is true of Phokion. Aristotle was 
semi-Macedonian in his sympathies, 
He had no attachment to Hellas as 
an organized system autonomous, self- 
acting, with an Hellenic city as pre- 
sident: which attachment would have 
been considered, by Perikles, Archi- 
damus, and Epameinondas, as one 
among the constituents indispensable 
to Hellenic patriotism. 

» Quintilian—Declamat. 268. “Quis 
ignorat, ex ips& Socratis (quo velut 
fonte omnis philosophia manasse cre- 
ditur) schol& evasisse tyrannos et 
hostes patrie sue ?” Compare Athen- 
wus, xi, 508-509. 





a 
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sion that Alexander, about one year prior to his decease, 
sent down a formal rescript, which was read publicly 
to the assembled crowd by a herald with loud voice ; 
ordering every Grecian city to recall all exiles who had 
been banished by judicial sentence, and intimating, 
that if the rescript were not obeyed spontaneously, 
Antipater would be instructed to compel the execu- 
tion of it by force. A large number of the exiles whose 
restitution was thus ordered, were present on the plain 
of Olympia, and heard the order proclaimed, doubtless 
with undisguised triumph and exultation. So -much 
the keener must have been the disgust and humilia- 
tion among the other Grecian hearers, who saw the 
autonomy of each separate city violently trampled 
down, without even the pretence of enquiry, by this 
high-handed sentence of the Macedonian conqueror. 
Among the Athenians especially, the resentment felt 
was profound; and a vote was passed appointing 
deputies to visit Alexander in person, for the purpose 
of remonstrating against it. The orator Demosthenes, 
who happened to be named Archi-Theérus of Athens 
(chief of the solemn legation sent to represent Athens) 
at this Olympic festival, incurred severe reproach 
from his accuser Deinarchus, for having even been 
seen in personal conversation with the Macedonian 
officer who had arrived from Asia as bearer of this 
odious rescript.* 





* See the description of this event 
in History of Greece, ch. xcv. p. 416. 

There is reason for supposing that 
Hypereides also (as well as Deinar- 
chus) inveighed against Demosthenes 
for having publicly sought the com- 
pany of Nikanor at this Olympic 
festival. At least we know that 
Hypereides, in his oration against De- 
mosthenes, made express allusion to 


Nikanor. See Harpokration v. Nixavwp. 
The exordium prefixed to the 
| Pseud-Aristotelian Rhetorica ad Alex- 
andrum, announces that discourse to 
have been composed pursuant to the 
desire of Alexander; and notices 
especially one message transmitted 
by him to Aristotle through Nikanor 
(p. 1420. 6, 14214. 26-38, xadamep 
npiv ednrwae Nixavwp, Xc.). 
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Now it happened that this officer, the bearer of the 
rescript, was Nikanor of Stageira;* son of Proxenus 
who had been Aristotle’s early guardian, and himself 
the cherished friend or ward, ultimately the son-in- 
law, of the philosopher. We may be certain that 
Aristotle would gladly embrace the opportunity of see- 
ing again this attached friend, returning after a long 
absence on service in Asia; that he would be present 
with him at the Olympic festival, perhaps receive a 
visit from him at Athens also. And the unpopularity 
of Aristotle.at Athens, as identified with Macedonian 
imperial authority, would thus be aggravated by his 
notorious personal alliance with his fellow-citizen Ni- 
kanor, the bearer of that rescript in which such autho- 


rity had been most odiously manifested. 
During the twelve or thirteen years” of Aristotle’s 





* Diodor. xviii. 8. didrep droytav 
évrev Trav ’Odupriov e€érepev (Alex- 
ander) «is rv “EdAdda Nixadvopa tov 
Srayewpitny, Sods emorodny mepl tis 
xabddov. 

Antipater, when re-distributing the 
satrapies of the Macedonian empire, 
after the death both of Alexander 
and of Perdikkas, appointed Nikanor 
prefect or satrap of Kappadokia 
(Arrian, Ta pera ’AdéEavdpov, apud 
Photium, cod. 92, s. 37, Didot). 

Ammonius, in the life of Aristotle, 
mentions Nikanor as son of Proxenus 
of Atarneus. Sextus Empiricus alludes 
to Nikanor as son-in-law of Aristotle 
(adv. Mathematicos, sect. 258, p. 271, 
Fabr.). See Ménage ad Diogen. Laert. 
v. 12. Robbe’s Life of Aristotle also 
(Leyden, 1861, p. 2) mentions Ni- 
kanor as son of Proxenus. 

Nikanor was appointed afvaeupals 
(in 318 B.c., five years later than the 
death of Aristotle) by Kassander, son 
of Antipater, to be commander of the 





Macedonian garrison which occupied 
Munychia, as a controlling force over 
Athens (Diodor. xviii. 64). It will’ 
be seen in my History of Greece 
(ch. xevi. p. 458) that Kassander was 
at that moment playing a difficult 
game, his father Antipater being just 
dead; that he could only get pos- 
session of Munychia by artifice, and 
that it was important for. him to 
entrust the mission to an officer who 
already had connections at Athens ; 
that Nikanor, as adopted son of 
Aristotle, possessed probably before- 
hand acquaintance with Phokion and 
the other macedonizing leaders at 
Athens; so that the ready way in 
which Phokion now fell into co-ope- 
ration with him is the more easily 
explained. 

Nikanor, however, was put to death 
by. Kassander himself, some months 
afterwards. 

» There remain small fragments 
of an oration of Demades in defence 
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teaching and Alexander’s reign, Athens was adminis- 
tered by macedonizing citizens, with Phokion and De- 
‘mades at their head. Under such circumstances, the 
enmity of those who hated the imperial philosopher 
could not pass into act; nor was it within the con- 
templation of any one, that only one year after that 
rescript which insulted the great Pan-Hellenic festival, 
the illustrious conqueror who issued it would die of 
fever, in the vigour of his age and at the height of his 
power (June, 323 B.c.). But as soon as the news of 
his decease, coming by surprise both on friends and 
enemies, became confirmed, the suppressed anti-Mace- 
donian sentiment burst forth in powerful tide, not 
merely at Athens, but also throughout other parts of 
Greece. There resulted that struggle against Anti- 
pater, known as the Lamian war:* a gallant struggle, 
at first promising well, but too soon put down by 
superior force, and ending in the occupation of Athens 
by Antipater with a Macedonian garrison in September, 
322 B.c., as well as in the extinction of free speech and 
free citizenship by the suicide of Demosthenes and the 
execution of Hypereides. 

During the year immediately succeeding the death 
of Alexander, the anti-Macedonian sentiment continued 
so vehemently preponderant at Athens, that several of 
the leading citizens, friends of Phokion, left the city to 
join Antipater, though Phokion himself remained, op- 
posing ineffectually the movement. It was during this 
period that the enemies of Aristotle found a favourable 





of his administration, or political acti- 
vity, for twelve years—imep ris do- 
Sexaerias (Demad. Fragm. 179, 32). 
The twelve years of Demades, how- 
ever, seem to be counted from the 
battle of Cheroneia in 338 B.c.; so 





that they end ins.c. 326. See Clinton, | 
VOL, I. 


Fast. Hellen. 3.0. 326. 

“ For the account of the Lamian 
war, see History of Greece, ch. xcv. 
pp. 420-440. As to the anti-Mace- 
donian sentiment prevalent at Athens, 
see Diodorus, xviii. 10. 
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opportunity for assailing him. An indictment on the 
score of impiety was preferred against him by Eury- 
medon the Hierophant (chief priest of the Eleusinian - 
Demeter), aided by Demophilus, son of the historian 
Ephorus. The Hymn or Pean (still existing), which 
Aristotle had composed in commemoration of the death, 
and in praise of the character, of the eunuch Hermeias,* 
was arraigned as a mark of impiety;. besides which, 
Aristotle had erected at Delphi a statue of Hermeias 
with an honorific inscription, and was even alleged to 
have offered sacrifices to him as to a god. In the 
published writings of Aristotle, too, the accusers found 
various heretical doctrines, suitable for sustaining their 
indictment; as, for example, the declaration that prayer 
and sacrifices to the gods were of no avail.” But there 
can be little doubt that the Hymn, Ode, or Pzan, in 
honour of Hermeias, would be more offensive to the 





* Diogen. L. v..5; Athenzus, xv. 
696. The name of Demophilus was 
mentioned by Favorinus as also sub- 
scribed to the indictment: this Demo- 
philus was probably son of the his- 
torian Ephorus. See Val. Rose, 
Aristoteles Pseudepigraphus, p. 582. 
He took part afterwards in the in- 
dictment against Phokion. As an 
historian, he completed the narrative 
of the Sacred War, which his father 
Ephorus had left unfinished (Diodor. 
xvi. 14). The words of Atheneus, 
as far as I can understand them, seem 
to imply that he composed a speech 
for the Hierophant Eurymedon. 

>» See the passages from Origen 
advers. Celsum, cited in Stahr’s Ari- 
stotelia, vol. i. p. 146. ° 

Among the titles of the lost works 
of Aristotle (No. 14 in the Catalogue 
of Diogenes Laertius, No. 9 in that of 
the Anonymus; see Rose, Aristoteles 
Pseudepigraphus, pp. 12-18), one is 





Ilepi Edxjs. From its position in the 
Catalogue, it seems plainly to have 
been a dialogue; and the dialogues 
were the most popular and best- 
known writings of Aristotle. Now 
we know from the Nikomach. Ethica 
(x. 8, 1178, b. 6-32) that-Aristotle de- 
clared all constructive effort, and all 
action with a view to external ends, 
to be inconsistent with the Divine 
Nature, which was blest exclusively 
in theorizing and contemplation. If 
he advocated the same doctrine in the 
dialogue Tlepi Edyas, he must have 
contended that persons praying could 
have no additional chance of obtain- 
ing the benefits which they prayed 
for ; and this would have placed him 
in conflict with the received opinions. 

Respecting the dialogue Iepi Edxjjs, 
see Bernays, Die Dialoge des Aristo- 
teles, pp. 120-122; and Rose, Arist. 
Pseudepigr. pp. 67, 68. 
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feelings of an ordinary Athenian than any philosophical 
dogma extracted from the cautious prose compositions 
of Aristotle. It is a hymn, of noble thought and dig- 
nified measure, addressed to Virtue (’Aper7)—masculine 
or military Virtue), in which are extolled the semi- 
divine or heroic persons who had fought, endured, and 
perished in her service. The name and exploits of Her- 
meias are here introduced as the closing parallel and 
example in a list beginning with Héraklés, the Dios- 
kiri, Achilles, and Ajax. Now the poet Kallistratus, 
in his memorable Skolion, offers a like compliment to 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton; and Pindar, to several 
‘free Greeks of noble family, who paid highly for his 
epinician Odes now remaining. But all the persons 
thus complimented were such as had gained prizes at 
the sacred festivals, or had distinguished themselves 
in other ways which the public were predisposed to 
honour; whereas Hermeias was a eunuch, who began 
by being a slave, and ended by becoming despot over 
a free Grecian community, without any exploit con- 
spicuous to the eye. To many of the Athenian public 
it would seem insult, and even impiety, to couple Her- 
meias with the greatest personages of Hellenic mytho- 
logy, as a successful competitor for heroic honours. 
We need only read the invective of Claudian against 
Eutropius, to appreciate the incredible bitterness of 
indignation and contempt, which was suggested by the 
spectacle of a eunuch and a slave exercising high pub- 
lic functions. And the character of a despot was, to 





* “Omnia cesserunt, eunucho con- | eunuchs, Herodotus, viii. 106; Xeno- 
sule, monstra:” this is among the phon, Cyropeed. viii. 3, 15. 
bitter lines of Ciaudian, too numerous | Apellikon thought it worth while 
‘to cite; but they well deserve to be | to compose a special treatise, for the 
read in the original. Compare also, | Purpose of vindicating Aristotle from 


about the ancient sentiment towards | the aspersions circulated in regard to 


o 2 


Cuap, I. 
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the anti-macedonizing Athenians, hardly less odious 
than either of the two others combined -with it in 
Hermeias. 

Taking these particulars into account, we shall see 
that a charge thus sustained, when preferred by a 
venerable priest, during the prevalence of strong anti- 
Macedonian feeling, against a notorious friend of Anti- 
pater and Nikanor, was quite sufficient to alarm the 
prudence of the accused. Aristotle bowed to the storm 
(if indeed he had not already left Athens, along with 
other philo-Macedonians) and retired to Chalkis, (in 
Eubcea),* then under garrison by Antipater. An 
accused person at Athens had always the option of 
leaving the city, at any time before the day of trial ; 
Sokrates might have retired, and obtained personal 
security in the same manner, if he had chosen to do so. 
Aristotle must have been served, of course, with due 
notice: and according to Athenian custom, the indict- 
ment would be brought into court in his absence, as if he 
had been present; various accusers, among them Demo- 
chares,” the nephew of Demosthenes, would probably 





his relations with Hermeias. Ari- | Philip: That when Philip, after the 


stokles speaks of the vindication as 
successful (ap. Euseb. P. E. xv. 2). 

* That Chalkis was among the 
Grecian towns then occupied by a 
Macedonian garrison is the state- 
ment of Brandis (Entwickelungen der 
Griechischen Philosophie, i. p. 391, 
1862). Though I find no direct au- 
thority for. this statement, I adopt it 
as probable in the highest degree. 

» Aristokles (ap. Eusebium Prep. 
Ey. xv. 2) takes notice of the allega- 
tions of Demochares against Aristotle : 
That letters of Aristotle had been de- 
tected or captured (4Aéva), giving 
information injurious to Athens: That 
Aristotle had betrayed Stageira to 





capture of Olynthus, was selling into 
slavery the Olynthian prisoners, Ari- 
stotle was present at the auction (émi 
tod Aadhupor@deiov), and pointed out 
to him which among the prisoners 
were men of the largest property. 

We do not know upon what founda- 
tion of fact (if upon any) these al- 
legations were advanced by a contem- 
porary orator. But they are curious, 
as illustrating the view taken of Ari- 
stotle by his enemies. They must 
have been-delivered as parts of one of 
the accusatory speeches on Aristotle’s 
trial par contumace: for this was the 
earliest occasion on which Aristotle’s 
enemies had the opportunity of pub- 











i 
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speak in support of it; and Aristotle must have been 
found guilty in his absence. But there is no ground 
for believing that he intended to abandon Athens, and 
live at Chalkis, permanently; the rather, inasmuch as 
he seems to have left not only his school, but his 
library, at Athens under the charge of Theophrastus. 
Aristotle knew that the Macedonian chiefs would not 
forego supremacy over Greece without a struggle; and, 
being in personal correspondence with Antipater him- 
self, he would receive direct assurance of this resolution, 
if assurance were needed, In a question of military 
force, Aristotle probably felt satisfied that Mace- 
donian arms must prevail; after which the affairs of. 
Athens would be again administered, at least in the 
same spirit, as they had been before Alexander’s death, 
if not with more complete servility. He would then 
have returned thither to resume his school, in compe- 
tition with that of Plato under Xenokrates at the Aca- 
demy; for he must have been well aware that the 
reputation of Athens, as central hearth of Hellenic 
letters and philosophy, could not be transferred to 
Chalkis or to any other city.* 





licly proclaiming their antipathy | pia:, as well as in his published speech 





against him, and they would hardly 
omit to avail themselves of it. The 
Hierophant, the principal accuser, 
would be supported by other speakers 
following him; just as Melétus, the 
accuser of Sokrates, was supported by 
Anytus and Lykon. The ioropiu of 
Demochares were not composed until 
seventeen years after this epoch—cer- 
tainly not earlier than 306 B.co.— 
sixteen years after the death of Ari- 
stotle, when his character was not 
prominently before the public. Never- 
theless Demochares may possibly have 
included these accusatory allegations 
against the philosopher in his ioro- 





His invectives against Antipater, and 
the friends of Antipater, were nume- 
rous and bitter :—Polybius, xii. 13, 9; 
Cicero, Brutus, 83; compare Demo- 
charis Fragmenta, in Didot’s Fragm. 
Historicorum Grecorum, vol, ii. p. 
448, Philon, who indicted Sophokles 
(under the ypad7) mapavépwr) for the 
law which the latter had proposed in 
806 B.c. against the philosophers at 
Athens, had been a friend of Aristotle, 
*Apiotorédous yvopmos. Atheneus, 
xiii. 610, 

* We may apply here the same 
remark that Dionysius makes about 
Deinarchus as a speech-maker: when 
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This is what would probably have occurred, when 
the Lamian war was finished and the Macedonian 
garrison installed at Athens, in Sept. 322 B.c.—had 
Aristotle’s life lasted longer. But in or about that 


very period, a little before the death of Demosthenes, he — 


died at Chalkis of illness; having for some time been 
troubled with indigestion and weakness of stomach.* 
The assertion of Eumélus and others that he took 
poison, appears a mere fiction suggested by the analogy 
of Sokrates.° One of his latest compositions was a 
defence of himself against the charge of impiety, and 
against the allegations of his accusers (as reported to 


him, or published) in support of it. .A sentence of this - 


defence remains,° wherein he points out the inconsist- 
ency of his accusers in affirming that he intended to 
honour Hermeias as an immortal, while he had noto- 
riously erected a tomb, and had celebrated funeral 





a. 
a 


Deinarchus retired to Chalkis, no one 
would send to Chalkis for a speech: 
Ov yap eis Xadkida ay ties Emeov 
Adyar xap, 7) ior,  Snpociar: od 
yap tédeov nrdpovy ott Adyar. 
Dionys. Halic. Dinar. p. 639. 

* Censorinus, De Die Natali— 
Ménage ad Diogen. Laert. v. 16. 

» Diogenes L. however (v. 8) gave 
credit to this story, as we may see 
by his Epigram, 

* Athenzus xv. p. 696, 697. Pro- 
bably this reply of Aristotle (though 
Zeller, p. 83, declares it to be spurious, 
in my judgment very gratuitously), 
may have been suited to the words of 
the speech (not preserved to us) which 
it was intended to answer. But the 
reply does not meet what I conceive 
to have been the real feeling in the 
minds of those who originated the 
charge. The logical inconsistency 
which he points out did not appear 
an inconsistency to Greeks generally. 





Aristotle had rendered to the deceased 
Hermeias the same honours (though 
less magnificent in degree) as Alex- 
ander to the deceased Hephestion, 
and the Amphipolitans to the deceased 
Brasidas (Thucyd. v. 11; Aristotel. 
Ethic. Nikom. v. 7.1). In both these 
cases a tomb was erected to the de- 
ceased, implying mortality ; and per- 
manent sacrifices were offered to him; 
implying immortality: yet these two 
proceedings did not appear to involve 
any logical contradiction, in the eyes 
of the worshippers. That which 
offended the Athenians, really, in the 
case of Aristotle, was the worthless- 
ness of Hermeias, to whom he ren- 
dered these prodigious honours—eu- 
nuch, slave, and despot; an assemblage 
of what they considered mean attri- 
butes. The solemn measure and cha- 
racter of a Pean was disgraced by 
being applied to such a vile person, 
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‘ceremonies to him as a mortal. And in a letter to 
‘Antipater, he said (among other things) that Athens 
was a desirable residence, but- that the prevalence of 
sycophancy or false accusation was a sad drawback to 
its value; moreover that he had retired to Chalkis, 
in order that the Athenians might not have the oppor- 
tunity of sinning a second time against philosophy, as 
they had already done once, in the person of Sokrates.* 
In the same or another letter to Antipater, he ad- 
verted to an honorific tribute which had been voted 
to him at Delphi before the death of Alexander, but 
the vote for which had been since rescinded. He inti- 


‘mated that this disappointment was not indifferent to 


him, yet at the same time no serious annoyance.” 

In regard to the person and habits of Aristotle, we 
are informed that he had thin legs and small eyes ; 
that in speech he was somewhat lisping; that his attire 








* Ammonius, Vit. Aristotelis, p. 48, 
in Buhle’s Aristot. vol. i. ; Ménage ad 
Diog. Laert. v. 5, with the passage 
from Origen (adv. Celsum) there cited ; 
fflian, V. H. iii. 36. 

We learn from Diogenes that Theo- 
phrastus was indicted for impiety by 
Agnonides ; but such was the esteem 
in which Theophrastus was held, that 
the indictment utterly failed; .and 
Agnonides was very near incurring 
the fine which every accuser had to 
pay, if he did not obtain one-fifth of 
the suffrages of the Dikasts (Diog. L. 
v. 87). Now Agnonides comes for- 
ward principally as the vehement 
accuser of Phokion four years after 
the death of Aristotle, during the 
few months of democratical reaction 
brought about by the edicts and in- 
terference of Polysperchon (318 8.c.) 
after the death of Antipater (His- 
tory of Greece, ch. xevi. p. 477). 
Agnonides must have felt himself 





encouraged by what had happened 
five years before with Aristotle, to 
think that he would succeed in a 
similar charge against Theophrastus. 
But Theophrastus was personally 
esteemed; he was not intimately 
allied with Antipater, or directly 
protected by him; moreover, he had 
composed no hymn to a person like 
Hermeias. Accordingly, the indict- 
ment recoiled upon the accuser him- 
self. 

> flian, V. H. xiv. lt. "Apioro- 
Tens, €mei Tis aitod aeidero Tas 
Wnpibeicas ev Aedchois tids, émt- 
oTéAN@vy mpos Avrimatpoy Tept ToUTaV, 


gnov—Yrép trav ev Aedhois nde 


cbevrav pot, Kal Sv adnpypa viv, 
ovTas €x@ as pyre por opddpa pede 
aitav, pyre por pndevy perew. The 
statue of Aristotle at Athens was 
before the eyes of Alexander of Aphro- 
disias about a.p. 200. See Zumpt, 
Scholarchen zu Athen, p. 74. 
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was elegant and even showy; that his table was well- 
served—according to his enemies, luxurious above the 


measure of philosophy. His pleasing and persuasive 


">> maanners are especially attested by Antipater, in a letter, 


apparently of marked sympathy and esteem, written 
shortly after the philosopher’s death. He was deeply 
attached to his wife Pythias, by whom he had a daugh- 
ter who bore the same name. His wife having died 
after some years, he then re-married with a woman of 
Stageira, named Herpyllis, who bore him a son called 
Nikomachus. Herpyllis lived with him until his 
death; and the constant as well as reciprocal attach- 
ment between them is attested by his last will.” <At 
the time of his death, his daughter Pythias had not yet 
attained marriageable age; Nikomachus was probably 


a child. 


The will or testament of the philosopher is preserved.° 





* Plutarch—Alkibiad. et Coriolan. 
Comp. c. 3; Aristeid. cum Caton. maj. 
Comp. c. 2. The accusation of luxury 
and dainty feeding was urged against 
him by his contemporary assailant 
Kephisodorus (Eusebius, Pr. Ev. xv. 
2); according to some statements, by 
Plato also, AXlian, V. H. iii. 19. Con- 
trast the epigram of the contemporary 
poet Theokritus of Chios, who cen- 
sures Aristotle 61a riv axparn yaotpos 
giow, with the satirical drama of 
the poet Lykophron (ap. Atheneum, 
ii. p. 55), in which he derided the 
suppers of philosophers, for — their 
coarse and unattractive food: com- 
pare the verses of Antiphanes, ap. 
Athenzx, iii. p. 98 F.; and Diog. L. 
vii. 27; Timeus ap. Atheneum, viii. 
342. The lines of Antiphanes ap. 
Athenx. iv. 1346, seem to apply to 
Aristotle, notwithstanding Meineke’s 
remarks, p. 59. 

» Diog. L. v. 1,13; Aristokles ap. 
Euseb, Pr. Ev. xv. 2. 





* Diog. L. v. 11. “Eorat pev ed: 
éav 6€ te oupBaivy, rade dieOero 
*ApiororéAns* émitporoy peév eivat mav- 
tov Kat 6a mavrés ’Avrimatpov, &c. 
The testament of Aristotle was known 
to Hermippus (Athenzus, xiii. p. 589) 
about a century later than Aristotle, 
and the most ancient known autho- 
rity respecting the facts of his life. 
Stahr (Aristotelia, vol. i. 159), and 
Brandis (Arist. p. 62) suppose that 
what Diogenes gives is only an ex- 
tract from the will; since nothing is 
said about the library, and Aristotle 
would not omit to direct what should 
be done with a library which he so 
much valued. But to this I reply, 
that there was no necessity for his 
making any provision about the 
library; he had left it- at Athens 
along with his school, in the care of 
Theophrastus. He wished it to re- 
main there, and probably considered 
it as an appendage to the school ; and 
it naturally would remain there, if 
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Its first words constitute Antipater his general executor 
in the most comprehensive terms,* words well calculated 
to ensure that his directions should be really carried 
into effect; since not only was Antipater now the 
supreme potentate, but Nikanor, the chief beneficiary 
under the will, was in his service and dependent on his 
orders. Aristotle then proceeds to declare that Nikanor 
shall become his son-in-law, by marriage with his 
daughter Pythias as soon as she shall attain suitable 
age; also, his general heir, subject to certain particular 
bequests and directions, and the guardian of his infant 
son Nikomachus. Nikanor being at that time on ser- 
vice, and perhaps in Asia, Aristotle directs that four 
friends (named Aristomenes, Timarchus, Hipparchus, 
Diotelés) shall take provisional care of Herpyllis, his 
two children, and his effects, until Nikanor can appear 
and act: Theophrastus is to be conjoined with these 
four if he chooses, and if circumstances permit him. 





he said nothing about it in his testa- 
ment. We must remember (as I 
have already intimated) that when 
Aristotle left Athens, he only con- 
templated being absent for a time; 
and intended to come back and re- 
sume his school, when Macedonian 
supremacy should be re-established. 

“ Pausanias (vi. 4, 5) describes a 
statue of Aristotle which he saw at 
Olympia: the fact by which Aristotle 
was best known both to him and to 
the guides, seems to have been the 
friendship first of Alexander, next of 
Antipater. 

» Diog. L. v. 12. €ws & dy Nixavwp 
Katadyn, éripedeicba "Apirroperny, 
Tipapxov, “Immapxov, AvoréAnv, Ocd- 
dpacroy, éav BovdAnrat kal évdéynra 
avrg, tov te matdiov Kai ‘Epruddidos 
kal trav KatadeAeypevov. The four 
persons here named were probably 





present at Chalkis, so that Aristotle 
could count upon them; but at the 
time when this will was made, Theo- 
phrastus was at Athens, conducting 
the Aristotelian school; and in the 
critical condition of Grecian politics, 
there was room for doubt how far he 
could securely or prudently act in 
this matter. 

The words of Diogenes—éws 8 dy 
Nixdvwp xaradka8n—are rendered in 
the improved translation of the edi- 
tion by Firmin Didot, “quoad vero 
Nicanor adolescat,” &c. I cannot 
think this a correct understanding, 
either of the words or of the fact. 
Nikanor was not a minor under age, 
but an officer on active service. The 
translation given by Ménage appears 
to me more true—“ tantisper dum 
redux sit Nicanor :” (ad D. L. v. 12.) 
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The daughter Pythias, when she attains suitable age, 
is to become the wife of Nikanor, who will take the 
best care both of her and of Nikomachus, being in the 
joint relation of father and brother to them. If Pythias 
shall die, either before the marriage or after it, but 
without leaving offspring, Nikanor shall have full 
discretion to make such arrangements as-may be 
honourable both for himself and for the testator respect- 
ing Nikomachus and the estate generally. In case of 
the death of Nikanor himself, either before the marriage 
or without offspring, any directions given by him shall 


be observed; but Theophrastus shall be entitled, if he - 


chooses, to become the husband of Pythias, and if Theo- 
phrastus does not choose, then the executors along with 
Antipater shall determine what they think best both for 
her and for Nikomachus.’ The will then proceeds as 
follows :—“ The executors (here Antipater is not called 
in to co-operate), with Nikanor, in faithful memory of 
me and of the steady affection of Herpyllis towards me, 
shall take good care of her in every way, but especially 
if she desires to be married, in giving her away to one 
not unworthy of me. They shall assign to her, besides 
what she has already received, a talent of silver, and 
three female slaves chosen by herself, out of the pro- 
perty, together with the young girl and the Pyrrhean 
slave now attached to her person. If she prefers to 
reside at. Chalkis, she may occupy the lodging near the 
garden; if at Stageira, she may live at my paternal 
house. Whichever of the two she may prefer, the 





* Diog. L. v.12. as kat rarip dy | bilities—the death of Nikanor or of 


kai adeddds. 
» Diog. L. v. 18. In following the 
phraseology of this testament, we 


remark that when Aristotle makes | & 


allusion to these inauspicious possi- 





Pythias, he annexes to them a de- 
precatory phrase: édy 8€ rh madi 
oupBy ti—b py yévorro ovde -éorat, 
Cc. 4 
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executors shall provide it with all such articles of 
furniture as they deem sufficient for her comfort and 
dignity.”* : 

Aristotle proceeds to direct that Nikanor shall make 
comfortable provision for several persons mentioned by 
name, male and female, most of them slaves, but one 
(Myrmex), seemingly, a free boarder or pupil, whose 
property he had undertaken to manage. Two or three 
of these slaves are ordered to be liberated, and to receive 
presents, as soon as his daughter Pythias shall be 
married. He strictly enjoins that not one of the 
youthful slaves who attended him shall be sold. They 
are to be brought up and kept in employment ; when of 
mature age, they are to be liberated according as they 
shew themselves worthy.” 

Aristotle had in his lifetime ordered, from a sculptor 
named Gryllion, busts of Nikanor and of the mother of 
Nikanor; he intended farther to order from the same 
sculptor a bust of Proxenus, Nikanor’s father. Nikanor 
is instructed by the will to complete these orders, and 
to dedicate the busts properly when brought in. A 
bust of the mother of Aristotle is to be dedicated to 
Demeter at Nemea, or in any other place which Nikanor 





* Diog. L. v. 14. kai édy pev ev | (Diog. L. v. 52) mention made of a 


Xadxids BovAnrat oixeiv, tov ~evOva 
tov mpos TO knT@ Edy b€ ev Zrayeipas, 
Thy matp@ay oikiav. ‘The “ lodging 
near the garden” may probably have 
been the residence occupied by Ari- 
stotle himself, during his temporary 
residence at Chalkis. The mention 
of his paternal house, which he still 
possessed at Stageira, seems to imply 
that Philip, when he destroyed that 
town, respected the house therein 


which had belonged to his father’s 


physician. 
We find in the will of Theophrastus 





property (xwpior) at Stageira belong- 
ing to Theophrastus, which he be- 
queaths to Kallinus. Probably this 
is the same property which had once 
belonged to Aristotle; for I do not 
see how else ‘Theophrastus (who was 
a native of Eresus in Lesbos) could 
have become possessed of property at 
Stageira. 

» Diog. L. v. 15. py madeiv dé 
Trav maider pndéva Tov eye Oeparevdv- 
tov, GAAa xpjoOa avtois: Grav 8 év 
Mruxia yévovrat, EdevOepous aeiva 
kar agiav. 
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may prefer; another bust of Arimnéstus (brother of 
Aristotle) is to be dedicated as a memento of the same, 
since he has died childless.* 

During some past danger of Nikanor (we do not 
know what) Aristotle had made a vow of four marble 
animal figures, in case the danger were averted, to Zeus 
the Preserver and Athéné the Preserver. Nikanor is 
directed to fulfil this vow and to dedicate the figures in 
Stageira.” 

Lastly, wherever Aristotle is buried, the bones of his 
deceased wife Pythias are to be collected and brought 
to the same spot, as she had commanded during her ~ 
lifetime.° 

This testament is interesting, as it illustrates the 
personal circumstances and sentiments of the philosopher, 
evincing an affectionate forethought and solicitude for 
those who were in domestic relations with him. As far 
as we can judge, the establishment and property which 
he left must have been an ample one.* How the pro- 
visions of the will were executed, or what became of 
most persons named in it, we do not know, except 
that Pythias the daughter of Aristotle was married 
three times: first, to Nikanor (according to the will); 
secondly, to Proklés, descendant of Demaratus (the 








* Diog. L. v. 15. 

» Diog. L. v. 16. dvabeivar 8€ Kal 
Nixdvopa owevra, hy edxnv inép ad- 
rov ni€apny, (Ga didwa rerpamnyn 
Att Serpe xa ’AOnva Zoreipg év Zra- 
yeipots. 

Here is a vow, made by Aristotle 
to the gods under some unknown pre- 
vious emergency, which he orders his 
executor to fulfil. I presume that 
the last words of direction given by 
Sokrates before his death to Kriton 
were of the same nature: “ We owe 
a cock to Ausculapius: pay the debt, 





and do not fail.” (See my preceding 
work, Plato and the other Compa- 
nions of Sokrates, vol. ii. ch. 23, p. 195.) 

*. Diog. L. v. 16. 

* The elder Pliny (H. N. xxxv. 12, 
46 ; compare also Diogen. L. v. 1, 16) 
mentions that in the sale of Aristotle’s 
effects by his heirs there were included 
seventy dishes or pans (patinas, 
earthenware). Pliny considered this’ 
as a mark of luxurious living ; since 
(according to Fenestella) “ tripati- 
nium appellabatur summa ccena: 
lautitia.” 
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king of Sparta formerly banished to Asia) by whom 
she had two sons, Proklés and Demaratus, afterwards 
pupils in the school of Theophrastus; thirdly, to a phy- 
sician named Metrodérus, by whom she had a son 
named Aristotle." 

There existed in antiquity several works, partly by 
contemporaries like the Megaric Eubulides, partly by 
subsequent Platonists, in which Aristotle was re- 
proached with ingratitude to Plato,” servility to the 
Macedonian power, love of costly display and indul- 
gences, &c. What proportion of truth may lie at the 
bottom of these charges we do not know enough to 
determine confidently ; but we know that he had many 
enemies, philosophical as well as political ;° and con- 
troversy on those grounds (then as now) was rarely 
kept free from personal slander and invective. 

The accusation of ingratitude or unbecoming beha- 
viour to Plato is no way proved by any evidence 
now remaining. It seems to have been suggested to 


the Platonists mainly, if 


not wholly, by the direct 





“Sextus Empiric. adv. Mathe- 
maticos, i. p. 271 F. sect. 258. About 
the banishment, or rather voluntary 
exile, of Demaratus to Asia, in the 
reign of Darius I. king of Persia, see 
Herodot. vi. 70. Some towns and 
lands were assigned to him in Molis, 
where Xenophon found his descend- 
ant Prokles settled, after the conclu- 
sion of the Cyreian expedition (Xen. 
Anab. vii. 8, 17). 

Respecting this younger Aristotle 
—son of Metrodorus and grandson of 
the great philosopher—mention is 
made in the testament of Theo- 
phrastus, and directions are given for 
promoting his improvement in philo- 
sophy (Diog. La. v. 53). Nikomachus 





was brought up chiefly by Theo- 
pbrastus, but perished young in 
battle (Aristokles ap. Euseb. Prap. 
Ev. xv. 2). 

» Euseb. Prep. Ev. xv. 2; Diog. 
La. ii. 109. 

° The remarkable passage of The- 
mistius (Orat. xxiii. p. 346) attests 
the number and vehemence of these 
opponents. Kndicodapovs re kal 
EvBovdidas Kat Tysaiovs kal Arkat- 
dpxous, kai otpdrov Gdov Trav émbe- 
pevav "Aptororéehes TO Srayepiry, 
wor’ ay xarade£apu evreras, dv kal 
Adyou eEtxvotvra cis tévde Tov xpdvov, 
Starnpodvres thy améxOevay Kai dido- 
vetkiay 5 
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rivalry of Aristotle in setting up a second philosophical 
school at Athens, alongside of the Academy ; by his 
independent, self-working, philosophical speculation ; 
and by the often-repeated opposition which he made’ to 
some capital doctrines of Plato, especially to the so-ealled 
Platonic Ideas.* Such opposition was indeed expressed, 
as far as we can judge, in terms of respectful courtesy, 
and sometimes even of affectionate regret; examples of 
which we shall have to notice in going through the 
Aristotelian writings. Yet some Platonists seem to 
have thought that direct attack on the master’s doctrines 
was undutiful and ungrateful in the pupil, however 
unexceptionable the language might be. They also 


thought, probably, that the critic misrepresented what — 


he sought to refute. Whether Aristotle really believed 
that he had superior claims to be made Scholarch of the 
Platonic school at the death of Plato'in 347 B.c., or at 
the death. of Speusippus in 339 B.c., is a point which 
we can neither affirm nor deny. But we can easily 
understand that the act of setting up a new philo- 
sophical school at Athens, though perfectly fair and 
admissible on his part, was an hostile competition sure 
both to damage and offend the pre-established school, 
and likely enough to be resented with unbecoming aspe- 
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ee 


* This is what lies at the bottom 
of the charges advanced by Eubulides, 
probably derived from the Platonists, 
kal EvBovdidns mpodndws év TO Kar’ 
airod BiBrio wWevdera, doxor, 
redevravre TAdram pi) mapayevérbat, 
ta te BiBdia adrovd diapGecipa (Ari- 
stokles ap. Euseb. Prep. Ev. xv. 2). 
There can be no possible basis for this 
last charge—destroying or corrupting 
the books of Plato—except that Ari- 
stotle had sharply criticized them, and 





was supposed to have mis-stated or 
unfairly discredited them. 

The frequently recurring protest of 
Aristotle against the Platonic doctrine 
of Ideas may be read now in the 
Analytica, Topica, Metaphysica, and 
Ethica Nikomachea, but was intro- 
duced even in the lost Dialogues. 
See Plutarch adv. Koléten, c. 14; and 
Proklus ady. Joann. Philoponum ap. 
Bernays, Die Dialoge des Aristoteles, 


‘ not. 22, p, 151. 
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rity. Ingratitude towards the great common master 
Plato, with arrogant claims of superiority over fellow- 
pupils, were the allegations which this resentment would 
suggest, and which many Platonists in the Academy 
would not scruple to advance against their macedonizing 
rival at the Lykeium. 

Such allegations moreover would find easy credence 
from other men of letters, whose enmity Aristotle had 
incurred, and to a certain extent even provoked— 
Isokrates and his numerous disciples. 

This celebrated rhetor was an elderly man at the 
zenith of his glory and influence, during those earlier 
years which Aristotle passed at Athens before the 
decease of Plato. The Isokratean school was then the 
first in Greece, frequented by the most promising pupils 
from cities near and far, perhaps even by Aristotle him- 
self. The political views and handling, as well as the 
rhetorical style of which the master set the example, 
found many imitators. Illustrious statesmen, speakers, 
and writers traced their improvement to this teaching. 
So many of the pupils, indeed, acquired celebrity —among 
them Theodektés, Theopompus, Ephorus, Naukrates, 
Philiskus, Kephisodérus, and others—that Hermippus* 








* Atheneus, x. p. 451; Dionys. | 
Hal., De Iseo Judic. pp. 588, 625. 
ovde yap 6 Tovs "Iooxpdrous paOnras 
dvaypdyyas "Eppurmos, axpiBis év Tots | 
Gots yevdpevos, trép rovde rod 
propos obdéey ecipnkev, Ew Svoiv rov- 
tow, dre Sinxovoe pev *Iooxpdrovs, 
xaOnyncaro 8€ Anpocbevous, cuve- 
yévero 8€ Trois dpicros trav ditogd- | 
gov. See Hermippi Fragmenta ed. | 
Lozinski, Bonn, 1832, pp. 42-43. 

Cicero, De Oratore, ii. 22, 94. 
“Ecce tibi exortus est Isocrates, 
magister istorum omnium, cujus é 
Indo, tanquam ex equo Trojano, meri | 


] , , 
| véwy traWdevoas- 


principes exierunt: sed eorum par- 

tim in pompa, partim in acie, illustres 
esse voluerunt. Atqui et illi—Theo- 
pompi, Ephori, Philiski, Naucrate, 
multique alii—ingeniis differunt,” &c. 
Compare also Cicero, Brutus, 8, 32; 
and Dionys. Hal., De Isocrate Judi- 
cium, p. 586. émupaveoraros 8€ yevd- 
pevos Tay kata Tov a’Toy dxpacdyrev 
xpévoy, Kat rovs kpatigtous Tay év 
’AOnvnai te Kal év tH GAAn ‘EAdS 
év of pev e€v ois 
dixavixois éyévovro dpioror Adyos, of 
& & r@ modureverOa Kai Ta Kowa 
mparrew Sunveyxay, kal Grou dé ras 
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thought it worth his while to draw up a catalogue 
of them: many must have been persons of opulent 
family, highly valuing the benefit received from Iso- 
krates, since each of them was required to pay to him 
a fee of 1000 drachme.* During the first sojourn of 
Aristotle in Athens (362-347 B.0.), while he was still 
attached to and receiving instruction from Plato, he 
appears to have devoted himself more to rhetoric than 
to philosophy, and even to have given public lessons or 
lectures on rhetoric. 
Isokrates, for whom, as a teacher and author, he con- 
tracted dislike or contempt. 

The composition of Isokrates was extremely elegant : 
his structure of sentences was elaborate even to excess, 
his arrangement of words rhythmical, his phrases nicely 
balanced in antithetical equipoise, like those of his 
master Gorgias; the recital of his discourses proved 


He thus entered into rivalry with ° 


highly captivating to the ear.” Moreover, he had com- 





xowds Tov “EXAnvev te Kai BapBdpey 
mpagets avéypayyar, &c. 

* See Demosthenes, adv. Lakritum, 
pp. 928, 938. Lakritus was a citizen 
of Phasélis—péya mpaypa, “Iooxpa- 
tous paénrns. To have gone through 
a course of teaching from Isokrates, 
was evidently considered as a dis- 
tinction of some importance. 

» Dionysius, while admiring Iso- 
krates, complains of him, and com- 
plains still more of his imitators, as 
somewhat monotonous, wanting in 
flexibility and variety (De Compos, 
Verborum, p. 134). Yet he pro- 
nounces Jsokrates and Lysias to be 
more natural, shewing less of craft 
and art than Iseeus and Demosthenes 
(De Iseo Judicium, p. 592). Iso- 
krates rév Oyxov Ths mountiKns Kara- 
oxevns emi Adyous iyaye pirocdhovs, 
(nrooas rods wept Topyiay. (Dionys. 





Hal. ad Pompeium de Platone, p. 764; 
also De Iseo Judicium, p. 592; be- 
sides the special chapter, p. 534, seq., 
which he has devoted to Isokrates.) 

Cicero, De Oratore, iii. 44, 173: 
“ Idque princeps Isocrates instituisse 
fertur, ut inconditam antiquorum 
dicendi consuetudinem delectationis 
atque aurium causa, quemadmodum 
scribit discipulus ejus Naucrates, nu- 
meris adstringeret.” Compare Cicero, 
Orator. 52, 175-176. 

The reference to Naucrates (whose 
works have not been preserved, though 
Dionysius commends his Adéyos ’Em- 
tags, Ars. Rhet. p. 259) is inte- 
resting, as it shews what was said 
of Isokrates by his own disciples. 
Cicero says of the doctrines in his own 
dialogue De Oratore (Epist. ad Famil. 
i. 9, 23), “ Abhorrent a communibus 
preceptis, et omnem antiquorum, et 


————— 
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posed a book of rhetorical precepts known and esteemed 
by Cicero and Quintilian. Besides such technical ex- 
cellence, Isokrates strove to attain, and to a certain 
extent actually attained, a higher order of merit. He 
familiarized his pupils with thoughts and arguments of 
lofty bearing and comprehensive interest; not assisting 
them to gain victory either in any real issue tried 
before the Dikasts, or in any express motion about to 


be voted on by the public assembly, but predisposing 


their minds to prize above all things the great Pan- , 


hellenic aggregate—its independence in regard to ex- 
ternal force, and internal harmony among its constituent 
cities, with a reasonable recognition of presidential 
authority, equitably divided between Athens and Sparta, 
and exercised with moderation by both. He inculcated 
sober habits and deference to legal authority on the 
part of the democrats of Athens; he impressed upon 
princes, like Philip and Nikokles, the importance of 
just and mild bearing towards subjects.* Such is the 
general strain of the discourses which we now possess 
from Isokrates; though he appears to have adopted it 
only in middle life, having begun at first in the more 
usual track of the logographer—composing speeches to 
be delivered before the Dikastery by actual plaintiffs 
or defendants,” and acquiring thus both reputation and 





Aristoteleam et Isocrateam, rationem 
oratoriam complectuntur.” About the 
Téxvy of Isokrates, see Spengel, Zuv- 
aywy) Texvav (Munich) pp. 155-170. 

* Dionysius Hal. dwells empha- 
tically on the lofty morality incul- 
cated in the discourses of Isokrates, 
and recommends them as most im- 
proving study to all politicians (De 
Isocrate Judic. pp. 586, 544, 555, seq.) 
—more improving than the writers 
purely theoretical, among whom he 
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probably numbered Plato and Ari- 
stotle. 


» Dionysius Hal. De Isocrate Ju- 


_dicium, pp. 576, 577, Reiske: décpas 


mavy moddds Sixavxav Adyar "Ioo- 
kparelov mepupepecbai now tnd Trav 
BiBXtor@da@v’ApicroreAns. It appears 
that Aphareus, the adopted son of 
Isokrates, denied that Isokrates had 
ever written any judicial orations; 
while Kephisodérus, the disciple of 
Isokrates, in his reply to Aristotle’s 


® D 
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profit, His reputation as a teacher was not only main- 
tained but even increased when he altered his style; 
and he made himself peculiarly attractive to foreign 
pupils who desired to acquire a command of graceful 
expressions, without special reference to the Athenian 
Assembly and Dikastery. But his new style being mid- 
way between Demosthenes and Plato—between the 
practical advocate and politician on one side, and the 
generalizing or speculative philosopher on the other— 
he incurred as a semi-philosopher, professing to have 
discovered the juste milieu, more or less of disparage- 
ment from both extremes ;* and Aristotle, while yet a 
young man in the Platonic school, raised an ardent 
controversy against his works, on the ground both 
.of composition and teaching. Though the whole con- 
troversy is now lost, there is good ground for be- 
lieving that Aristotle must have displayed no small 
acrimony. He appears to have impugned the Iso- 


kratean discourses, partly as containing improper. 


dogmas, partly as specimens of mere unimpressive 
elegance, intended for show, pomp, and immediate 
admiration from the hearer —ad implendas aures — 





accusations, admitted that Isokrates 
had composed a few, but only a few. 
Dionysius accepts the allegation of 
Kephisodérus, and discredits that of 
Aristotle: 1, for my part, believe the 
allegation of Aristotle, upon a matter 
of fact which he had the means of 
knowing. Cicero also affirms (Brutus, 
xii. 46-48), on the authority of Ari- 
stotle, that Isokrates distinguished 
himself at first as a composer of 
speeches intended to be delivered by 
actual pleaders in the Dikastery or 
Ekklesia; and that he afterwards 
altered his style. And this is what 


Aristotle says (respecting Isokrates) | 





in Rhetoric. i. 9, 1368, a. 20, dmep 
*Iooxpdrns éroiet 51a tiv cvvnevay roo 
dixodoyeiv, where Bekker has altered 
the substantive to rv dovvnbeay ; 
in my judgment, not. wisely. I do 
not perceive the meaning or pertinence 
of dovynOevay in that sentence. 

* See Plato, Euthydemus, p. 305 ; 
also ‘ Plato and the Other Companions 
of Sokrates,’ vol. i. ch. xix. pp. 557-563, 

It is exactly this juste milieu which 
Dionysius Hal. extols as the most 
worthy of being followed, as being 
7) GnOuw7 proaopia. De Isocrate Jud. 
pp. 543, 558. 
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but destitute both of comprehensive theory and of 
applicability to any useful purpose.* Kephisodoérus, an 





* Cicero, De Oratore, iii. 35, 141. 
“ Ttaque ipse Aristoteles quum florere 
Isocratem nobilitate discipulorum vi- 
deret, quod ipse suas disputationes a 
causis forensibus et civilibus ad in- 
anem sermonis elegantiam transtu- 
lisset, mutavit repente totam formam 
prope discipline sux, versumque quen- 
dam Philoctete paulo secus dixit. 
Tile enim ‘turpe sibi ait esse tacere, 
quum barbaros’—hic autem, ‘ quum 
Isocratem ’—‘ pateretur dicere.’” See 
Quintilian, Inst. Or. iv. 2, 196; and 
Cicero, Orator. 19, 62: “ Aristoteles 
Tsocratem ipsum lacessivit.” Also, ib. 
51, 172: “ Omitto Isocratem discipu- 
losque ejus Ephorum et Naucratem ; 
quanquam orationis faciende et or- 
nandz auctores locupletissimi summi 
ipsi oratores esse debebant. Sed quis 
omnium doctior, quis acutior, quis in 
rebus vel inveniendis vel judicandis 
acrior Aristotele fuit? Quis porro 
Isocrati adversatus est infensius ?” 
That Aristotle was the first to assail 
Isokrates, and that Kephisodérus 
wrote only in reply, is expressly 
stated by Numenius, ap. Euseb. Pr. 
Ev. xiv. 6: 6 Knquorddpos, ered) 
im "Apiororédous Badddpevoy éavto 
tov diddcKxadov "Iooxpdtny éwpa, &c. 
Quintilian also says, Inst. Or. iii. 1, 
p. 126: “Nam et Isocratis preestan- 
tissimi discipuli fuerunt in omni stu- 
diorum genere; eoque jam seniore 
(octavum enim et nonagesimum im- 
plevit annum) pomeridianis scholis 
Aristoteles precipere artem oratoriam 
cepit ; noto quidem illo (ut traditur) 
versu ex Philocteta frequenter usus : 
Aloxpoy ovwmray per, kai looxparny éav 
héyeev.” 

Diogenes La. (v. 3) maintains that 
Aristotle turned the parody not 
against Jsokrates, but against Xeno- 
krates: Aicypiv cwmnay, EZevoxpdrny 





& Gy réyev. But the authority of 
Cicero and Quintilian is decidedly 
preferable. When we recollect that 
the parody was employed by a 
young man, as yet little known, 
against a teacher advanced in age, 
and greatly frequented as well as 
admired by pupils, it will appear suf- 
ficiently offensive. Moreover, it does 
not seem at all pertinent ; for the de- 
fects of Isokrates, however great they 
may have been, were not those of 
analogy with BapBapou, but the direct 
reverse. Dionysius must have been 
forcibly struck with the bitter animus 
displayed by Aristotle against Iso- 
krates, when he makes it a reason for 
rejecting the explicit averment of 
Aristotle as to a matter of fact: Kat 
ovr ’ApiororéAvet meiOopar putraivery 
tov dvydpa Bovdopéerv@ (De Isocr. 
Jud. p. 577). 

' Mr. Cope, in his Introduction to 
Aristotle's Rhetoric (p. 39, seq.), gives 
a just representation of the probable 
relations between Aristotle and Iso- 
krates; though I do not concur in 
the unfavourable opinion which he 
expresses about “ the malignant in- 
fluence exercised by Isokrates upon 
education in general” (p. 40). Mr. 
Cope at the same time remarks, that 
“ Aristotle in the Rhetorica draws a 
greater number of illustrations of ex- 
cellences of style from Isokrates than 
from any other author” (p. 41); and 
he adds, very truly, that the absence 
of any evidence of ill feeling towards 
Isokrates in Aristotle’s later work, 
and the existence of such ill feeling 
as an actual fact at an earlier period, 
are perfectly reconcileable in them- 
selves (p. 42). 

That the Rhetorica of Aristotle 
which we now possess is a work of 
his later age, certainly published, per- 

sae 
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intimate friend and pupil of Isokrates, defended him in 
an express reply, attacking both Aristotle the scholar 
and Plato the master. This reply was in four books, 
and Dionysius characterizes it by an epithet of the 
highest praise." 

These polemics of Aristotle were begun during his 
first residence at Athens, prior to 347 B.c., the year 
of Plato’s decease, and at the time when he was still 
accounted a member of the Platonic school. They 
exemplify the rivalry between that school and the 
Isokratean, which were then the two competing places 
of education at Athens: and we learn that Aristotle, 
at that time only a half-fledged Platonist, opened on 
his own account not a new philosophical school in 
competition with Plato, as some state, but a new rhe- 
torical school in opposition to Isokrates.” But the 
case was different at the latter epoch, 335 B.c., when 
Aristotle came to reside at Athens for the second 
time. Isokrates was then dead, leaving no successor, so 
that his rhetorical school expired with him. Aristotle 





haps composed, during his second resi- 
dence at Athens, I hold with Mr. Cope 
and other antecedent critics. 

* Athenzus, 1i. 60, iii. 122; Euseb. 
Pr. E. xiv. 6; Dionys. H. De Isocrate 
Judic. p. 577: ixavdy iyynodpevos elva 
tis GAnOeias BeBawriy rdv ’AOnvaioy 
Kngucddepoyr, ds kai cvveBiooer "Ico- 
Kparet, Kat yynovdraros akovaris éyé- 
vero, Kal TH amrodoyiay Thy wavy Bav- 
paothy ev rais mpos ’AptororéAn avri- 
ypapais éroancaro, &c. Kephisodérus, 
in this defence, contended that you 
might pick out, even from the very 
best poets and sophists, év 4 dv0 o- 
ymmpas eipnueva. This implies that 
Aristotle, in attacking Isokrates, had 
cited various extracts which he de- 
nounced as exceptionable, 

» That Aristotle had a school at 





Athens before the death of Plato we 
may see by what Strabo (xiii. 610) 
says about Hermeias: yevduevos & 


’AOnvyow NKpodcaro Kai TWAdrwvos 


kat ’ApiororéXovs. Compare Cicero, 
Orator. 46; also Michelet, Essai 
sur la Métaphys. d’Aristote, p. 227. 
The statement, that Aristotle during 
Plato’s lifetime tried to set up a rival 
school against him, is repeated by 
all the biographers, who do not how- 
ever believe it to be true, though 
they cite Aristoxenus as its warrant. 
I conceive that they have mistaken 
what Aristoxenus said ; and that they 
have confounded the school which 
Aristotle first set up as a rhetor, 
against Isokrates, with that which he 
afterwards set up as a philosopher, 
against Xenokrates. 


as 
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preferred philosophy to rhetoric: he was no longer 
trammelled by the living presence and authority of 
Plato. The Platonic school at the Academy stood 
at that time alone, under Xenokrates, who, though an 
earnest and dignified philosopher, was deficient in grace 
and in persuasiveness, and had been criticized for this 
defect even by Plato himself. Aristotle possessed those 
gifts in large measure, as we know from the testimony of 
Antipater. By these circumstances, coupled with his own 
established reputation and well-grounded self-esteem, 
he was encouraged to commence a new philosophical 
school; a school, in which philosophy formed the ex- 
press subject of the morning lecture, while rhetoric 
was included as one among the subjects of more varied 
and popular instruction given in the afternoon.* During 
the twelve ensuing years, Aristotle’s rivalry was mainly 
against the Platonists or Xenokrateans at the Academy ; 
embittered on both sides by acrimonious feelings, which 
-these expressed by complaining of his ingratitude and 
unfairness towards the common master, Plato. 

There were thus, at Athens, three distinct parties 
inspired with unfriendly sentiment towards Aristotle : 
first, the Isokrateans; afterwards, the Platonists; along 
with both, the anti-Macedonian politicians. Hence we 
can account for what Themistius entitles the “ army of 
assailants” (otparov dAov) that fastened upon him, for 
the unfavourable colouring with which his domestic cir- 
cumstances are presented, and for the necessity under 
which he lay of Macedonian protection; so that when 
such protection was nullified, giving place to a re- 
actionary fervour, his residence at Athens became both 
disagreeable and insecure. 





” Aulus Gellius, N. A. xx.5. Quin- | the lifetime of Isokrates; but Ari- 
tilian (see note on p. 35) puts the rhe- | stotle did not then lecture on philo- 
torical “ pomeridianz schole” within | sophy in the morning. 
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CHAPTER IL. 
ARISTOTELIAN CANON. 


In the fourth and fifth chapters of my work on ‘ Plato 
and the Other Companions of Sokrates, I investigated 
the question of the Platonic Canon, and attempted 
to determine, upon the best grounds open to us, the 
question, What are the real works of Plato? I now 
propose to discuss the like question respecting Ari- 
stotle. 

But the premisses for such a discussion are much less 
simple in regard to Aristotle than in regard to Plato, 
As far as the testimony of antiquity goes, we learn that 


the Canon of Thrasyllus, dating at least from the time | 


of the Byzantine Aristophanes, and probably from an 
earlier time, was believed by all readers to contain the 
authentic works of Plato and none others; an assem- 
blage of dialogues, some unfinished, but each undivided 
and unbroken. The only exception to unanimity in 
regard to.the Platonic Canon, applies to ten dialogues, 
which were received by some (we do not know by how 
many, or by whom) as Platonic, but which, as Diogenes 
informs us, were rejected by agreement of the most 
known and competent critics. This is as near to 
unanimity as can be expected. The doubts, now so 
multiplied, respecting the authenticity of various dia- 
logues included in the Canon of Thrasyllus, have all 
originated with modern scholars since the beginning 
of the present century, or at least since the earlier 
compositions of Wyttenbach. It was my task to ap- 
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preciate the value of those doubts; and, in declining 
to be guided by them, I was at least able to consider 
myself as adhering to the views of all known ancient 
critics. 

' Very different is the case when we eran: to frame 
an Aristotelian Canon, comprising all the works of 
Aristotle and none others. We find the problem far 
more complicated, and the matters of evidence at once 
more defective, more uncertain, and more contra- 
dictory. : 

The different works now remaining, and published 1 in 
the Berlin edition of Aristotle, are forty-six in number. 
But, among these, several were disallowed or suspected 
even by some ancient critics, while modern critics have 
extended the like judgment yet farther. Of several 
others again, the component sections (either the books, 
in our present phraseology, or portions thereof) appear 
to have existed once as detached rolls, to have become 
disjointed or even to have parted company, and to have 
been re-arranged or put together into aggregates, 
according to the judgment of critics and librarians. 
Examples of such doubtful aggregates, or doubtful ar- 
rangements, will appear when we review the separate 
Aristotelian compositions (the Metaphysica, Politica, 
&c.). It is, however, by one or more of these forty-six 
titles that Aristotle is known to modern students, and 
was known to medieval students. 

But the case was very different with ancient literatz, 
such as Eratosthenes, Polybius, Cicero, Strabo, Plutarch, 
&c., down to the time of Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
Athenzus, Diogenes Laertius, &c., towards the close of 
the second century after the Christian era. It is certain 
that these ancients perused many works of Aristotle, 
or generally recognized as his, which we do not now 
possess; and among those which we do now possess, 
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there are many which it is not certain that they 
perused, or even knew. 

Diogenes Laertius, after affirming generally that 
Aristotle had composed a prodigious number of books, 
(raprAeora Bi/BAra) proceeds to say, that, in consequence 
of the excellence of the author in every variety of com- 
position, he thinks it proper to indicate them briefly.* 
He then enumerates one hundred and forty-six distinct 
titles of works, with the number of books or sections 
contained in each work. The subjects are exceedingly 
heterogeneous, and the form of composition likewise 
very different; those which come first in the list being 
Dialogues,” while those which come last are Epistles, 
Hexameters, and Elegies. At the close of the list we 
read: “ All of them together are 445,270 lines, and 
this is the number of books (works) composed by Ari- 
stotle.”° <A little farther on, Diogenes adds, as an 
evidence of the extraordinary diligence and inventive 
force of Aristotle, that the books (works) enumerated 
in the preceding list were nearly four hundred in 
number, and that these were not contested by any 
one; but that there were many other writings, and 
dicta besides, ascribed to Aristotle—ascribed (we must 
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* Diog. La. v. 21. Suvéypawpe 8e 
mapmdeota BiBdva, drep axddovbov 
ynodpny broypaya, Su ri epi 
mavras Adyous ravdpos aperny. 

. » Bernays has pointed out (in his 
valuable treatise, Die Dialoge des 
Aristoteles, p. 133) that the first ‘in 
order, nineteen in number, among 
the titles enumerated by Diogenes, 
designate Dialogues. The longest of 
them. those which included more than 
one book or section, are enumerated 
first of all. Some of the dialogues 
appear to have coincided, either in 
title or in subject, with some of the 





Platonic :—Iepi Atxatooiyns, in. four 
books (comparable with Plato’s Re- 
public) ; Todurixod, in two books; 
Lodtoris, Mevé£evos, Supmdarov, each 
in one book; all similar in title to 
works of Plato ; perhaps also another, 
Ilepi pnropixns 7 TpvAdos, the ana- 
logue of Plato’s Gorgias. 

* Diog. La. v. 27. ylvovrat ai 
maga pupiddes otixov rérrapes Kab 
Terrapdkovra mpos ois mevrakio- 
xAriots Kai Staxociots €Bdopixovra. 
Kai rocadra pev adr@ mempayparevrat 


arr 
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understand him to mean) erroneously, or at least so 
as to leave much doubt." 

We have another distinct es of the titles 
of Aristotle’s works, prepared by an anonymous bio- 
grapher cited in the notes of Ménage to Diogenes 
Laertius.” This anonymous list contains only one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven titles, being nineteen less than 
the list in Diogenes. The greater number of titles 
are the same in both; but Anonymus has eight titles 
which are not found in Diogenes, while Diogenes has 
twenty-seven titles which are not given by Anonymus. 
There are therefore thirty-five titles which rest on the 
evidence of one alone out of the two lists. Anonymus 
does not specify any total number of lines; nevertheless 
he gives the total number of books composed by Ari- 
stotle as being nearly four hundred—the same as Dio- 
genes. This total number cannot be elicited out of the 
items enumerated by Anonymus; but it may be made 
to coincide pretty nearly with the items in Diogenes,’ 








* Diog. La. v. 34. Heitz (Die 
Verlorenen Schriften des Aristoteles, 
p. 17) notices, as a fact invalidating 
the trustworthiness of the catalogue 
given by Diogenes, that Diogenes, in 
other places, alludes to Aristotelian 
compositions which are not mentioned 
in his own catalogue. For example, 
though Diogenes, in the catalogue, 
allows only five books to the Ethica, 
yet he himself alludes (v. 21) to the 
seventh book of the Ethica. But this 
example can hardly be relied upon, 
because év rO éBddpm Trav 7OKar is 
only a conjecture of H. Stephens or 
Ménage. The only case which Heitz 
really finds to sustain his remark, is 
the passage of the Procemium (i. 8), 
where Diogenes cites Aristotle év r@ 
Mayix@, that work not being named 





in his catalogue. But there is another 
case (not noticed by Heitz) which 
appears to me still stronger. Diogenes 
cites at length the Hymn or Pan 


| composed by Aristotle in honour of 


Hermeias. Now there is no general 
head of his catalogue under which 
this hymn could fall. Here Anony- 
mus (to be presently mentioned) hasa 
superiority over Diogenes; for he in- 
troduces, towards the close of his 
catalogue, one general head—éyxopua 
#) dpuvovs, which is not to be found 
in Diogenes. 

» Ménage ad Diog. tom. ii. p. 201. 
See the very instructive treatise of 
Professor Heitz, Die Verlorenen Schrif- 
ten des Aristoteles, p. 15 (Leipzig, 
1865). 

* Heitz, Die Verl. Schrift. des Ari- 
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provided we understand by b0oks, sections or subdivi- 
sions of one and the same title or work. 

The two catalogues just mentioned, agreeing as they 
do in the total number of books and in the greater part 
of the items, may probably be considered not as original 
and copy, but as inaccurate transcripts from the same 
original authority. Yet neither of the two transcribers 
tells us what that original authority was. We may, 
however, be certain that each of them considered his 
catalogue to comprehend all that Aristotle could be af- 
firmed on good authority to have published ; Diogenes 
plainly signifies thus much, when he gives not only the 
total number of books, but the total number of lines. 
Such being the case, we expect to find in it, of course, 
the titles of the forty-six works composing the Berlin 
edition of Aristotle now before us. But this expecta- 
tion is disappointed. The far greater number of the 
Aristotelian works which we now peruse are not 
specified either in the list of Diogenes, or in that of 
Anonymus.* Moreover, the lists also fail to specify 
the titles of various works which are not now extant, 
but which we know from Aristotle himself that he 
really composed.” 

The last-mentioned fact is in itself sufficiently strange 
and difficult to explain, and our difficulty becomes 





stot. p. 51. Such coincidence as- | grésste Zahl derjenigen Schriften fehlt, 


sumes that we reckon the Todcreta 
and the Epistles each as one book. 

I think it unnecessary to transcribe 
these catalogues of the titles of works 
mostly lost. The reader will find 
them clearly printed in the learned 
work of Val. Rose, Aristoteles Pseud- 
epigraphus, pp. 12-20. 

« * Heitz, Verl. Schr. Aristot. p. 18, 
remarks that “In diesem Verzeich- 
nisse (that of Diogenes) die bei weitem 





welche wir heute noch besitzen, und 
die wir als den eigentlichen Kern der 
aristotelischen Lehre enthaltend zu 
betrachten gewohnt sind.” Cf. p. 82. 
Brandis expresses himself substantially 
to the same effect (Aristoteles, Berlin, 
18538, pp. 77, 78, 96); and Zeller also 
(Gesch. der Phil. 2nd ed. Aristot. 
Schriften, p. 43). 

i Heitz, Verl. Schr. des reer 
p. 56 seq. 
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aggravated when we combine it with another fact 
hardly less surprising. Both Cicero, and other writers 
of the century subsequent to him, (Dionysius Hal., 
Quintilian, &c.) make reference to Aristotle, and es- 
pecially to his dialogues, of which none have been 
preserved, though the titles of several are given in the 
two catalogues mentioned above. These writers bestow 
much encomium on the style of Aristotle; but what is 
remarkable is, that they ascribe to it attributes which 
even his warmest admirers will hardly find in the 
Aristotelian works now remaining. Cicero extols the 
sweetness, the abundance, the variety, the rhetorical 
force which he discovered in Aristotle’s writings: he 
even goes so far as to employ the phrase “ flumen 
orationis aureum” (a golden stream of speech), in 
characterizing the Aristotelian style.* Such predicates 
may have been correct, indeed were doubtless correct, 





* Cicero, Acad. Prior. ii. 38, 119: 
“Quum enim tuus iste Stoicus sapiens 
syllabatim tibi ista dixerit, veniet flu- 
men orationis aureum fundens Ari- 
stoteles, qui illum desipere dicat.” 
Also Topica, i. 3. “Quibus (7. e. those 
who were ignorant of Aristotle) eo 
minus ignoscendum est, quod non 
modo rebus iis, que ab illo dicte et 
invente sunt, adlici debuerunt, sed 
dicendi quoque incredibili quédam 
quum copia, tum suavitate.” Also 
De Oratore, i. 11,49; Brutus, 31,121; 
De Nat. Deor. ii. 37; De Inventione, 
ii. 2; De Finibus, i. 5, 14; Epistol. 
ad Atticum, ii. 1, where he speaks 
of the “ Aristotelia pigmenta” along 
with the pupo@pxov of Isokrates. 
Dionysius Hal. recommends the style 
of Aristotle in equal terms of ad- 
miration : mapadnmréoy be Kal "Apt- 
ororéhn eis pipnow ths Te mept THY 
éppnveiav Sewdrnros kat Ths oa- 
dnveias, kai tod nd€os Kai modAvpabods 





(De Veter. Script. Censur4, p. 480, R. ; 
De Verb. Copia, p. 187). Quintilian 
extols the ‘“eloquendi suavitas” 
among Aristotle’s excellences (Inst. Or. 
X.i. p.510). Demetrius Phalereus (or 
the author who bears that title), De 
Eloquentia, s. 128, commends ai ’Api- 
arorédovs xadpires. David the Ar- 
menian, who speaks of him (having 
reference to the dialogue) as "Adpo- 
ditns evvdpou yépwv (the correction 
of Bernays, Dial. des Arist. p. 137) 
kal xapirwy dvdyeoros, probably copies 
the judgment of predecessors (Scholia 
ad Categor. p. 26, b. 36, Brandis). 

Bernays (Die Dialoge des Aristo- 
teles, pp. 3-5) points out how little 
justice has been done by modern critics 
to the literary merits, exhibited in the 
dialogues and other works now lost, 
of one whom we know only as a 
“dornichten und wortkargen Syste- 
matiker.” 
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in regard to the dialogues, and perhaps to other lost 
works of Aristotle; but they describe exactly the op- 
posite’ of what we find in all the works preserved. 
With most of these (except the History of. Animals) 
Cicero manifests no acquaintance; and some of the 
best modern critics declare him to have been ignorant 
of them.” Nor do other ancient authors, Plutarch, 
Athenzus, Diogenes Laertius, &c., give evidence of 
having been acquainted with the principal works of 
Aristotle known to us. They make reference only 
to works enumerated in the Catalogue of Dineen 
Laertius.° | 

Here then, we find several embarrassing facts in 
regard to the Aristotelian Canon. Most of the works 
now accepted and known as belonging to Aristotle, are 
neither included in the full Aristotelian Catalogue 
given by Diogenes, nor were they known to Cicero; 





* This opinion is insisted on by 
Ravaisson, Essai sur la Métaphysique 
d’Aristote, pp. 210, 211. 

» Valentine Rose, Aristoteles Pseud- 
epigraphus, p. 23: “Cicero philoso- 
phicis certe ipsius Aristotelis libris 
nupquam usus est.” Heitz, Die 
Verlor. Schrift. des Aristot. pp. 31, 
158, 187: ‘ Cicero, dessen Unbe- 
kanntschaft mit beinahe siimmtlichen 
heute vorhandenen Werken des Ari- 
stoteles eine unstreitige Thatsache 
bildet, deren Bedeutung man sich 
umsonst bemiiht hat abzuschwachen.” 
Madvig, Excursus VII. ad Ciceron. 
De Finibus, p. 855: “Non dubito 
profiteri, Ciceronem mihi videri dia- 
logos Aristotelis populariter scriptos, 
et Rhetorica (quibus hic Topica ad- 
numero) tum zodrreias legisse ; diffi- 
ciliora vero, quibus omnis interior 
philosophia continebatur, aut omnino 
non attigisse, aut si aliquando atti- 


-plorati.” 





gerit, non longe progressum esse, ut’ 
ipse de subtilioribus Aristotelis sen- 
tentiis aliquid habere possit ex- 
The language here used by 
Madvig is more precise than that of 
the other two; for Cicero must be 
allowed to have known, and even to 
have had in his library, the Topica of 
Aristotle. 

* See this point enforced by Heitz, 
pp. 29-31. Athenzns (xiv. 656) re- 
fers to a passage of Philochorus, in 
which Philochorus alludes to Aristotle, 
that is, as critics have hitherto sup- 
posed, to Aristot. Meteorol. iv. 3, 21. 
Bussemaker (in his Preefat. ad Aristot.. 
Didot, vol. iv. p. xix.) has shown that 
this supposition is unfounded, and 
that the passage more probably refers: 
to one of the Problemata: Inedita 
(iii. 483) which Bussemaker has first 
published in Didot’s edition of Ari~ 
stotle. 
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who, moreover, ascribes to Aristotle attributes of style 
not only different, but opposite, to those which our 
Aristotle presents. Besides, more than twenty of the 
compositions entered in the Catalogue are dialogues, 
of which form our Aristotle affords not a single speci- 
men: while others relate to matters of ancient exploit 
or personal history ; collected proverbs; accounts of the 
actual constitution of many Hellenic cities; lists of 
the Pythian victors and of the scenic representations ; 
erotic discourses; legendary narratives, embodied in a 
miscellaneous work called ‘ Peplus ’—a title perhaps 
borrowed from the Peplus or robe of Athéné at the 
Panathenaic festival, embroidered with various figures 
by Athenian women; a symposion or banquet-colloquy ; 
and remarks on intoxication. All these subjects are 
foreign in character to those which our Aristotle treats." 
The difficulty of harmonizing our Aristotle with the 
Aristotle of the Catalogue is thus considerable. It has 
been so strongly felt in recent years, that one of the 
ablest modern critics altogether dissevers the two, and 
pronounces the works enumerated in the Catalogue not 
to belong to our Aristotle. I allude to Valentine Rose, 
who in his very learned and instructive volume, ‘Ari- 
stoteles Pseudepigraphus, has collected and illustrated 
the fragments which remain of these works. He con- 





* Brandis and Zeller, moreover, re- 
mark, that among the allusions made 
by Aristotle in the: works which we 
possess to other works of his own, the 
majority relate to other works actually 
extant, and very few to any of the lost 
works enumerated in the Catalogue 
(Brand. Aristoteles, pp. 97-101; Zeller, 
Phil. der Griech. ii. 2. p. 79, ed. 2nd.) 
This however is not always the case : 
we find (e. g.)in Aristotle’s notice of the 


Pythagorean tenets (Metaphys. A. p. 





986, a. 12) the remark, dia@piorac 8€ 
mept Tovtey év érépots fpiv axpiBéeo- 
tepov ; where he probably means to 
indicate his special treatises, epi rav 
Iv6ayopeiwy and Ipdés trovs Mvéayo- 
peiovs, enumerated by Diog. L. v. 25, 
and mentioned by Alexander, Por- 
phyry, and Simplikius. See Alex- 
ander, Schol. ad Metaphys. p. 542, b. 
5, 560, b. 25, Br.; and the note of 
Schwegler on Metaphys. i. 5, p. 47. 
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siders them all pseudo-Aristotelian, composed by various 
unknown members of the Peripatetic school, during the 
century or two immediately succeeding the death of 
Aristotle, and inscribed with the illustrious name of the 
master, partly through fraud of the sellers, partly 
through carelessness of purchasers and_ librarians.* 
Emil Heitz, on the other hand,- has argued more 
recently, that upon the external evidence as it stands, 
a more correct conclusion to draw would be (the op- 
posite of that drawn by Rose, viz.): That the works 
enumerated in.the Catalogue are the true and genuine ; 
and that those which we possess, or most of them, 
are not really composed by Aristotle.” Heitz thinks 
this conclusion better sustained than that of Rose, 
though he himself takes a different view, which I shall 
presently mention. 

It will be seen from the foregoing observations how 
much more difficult it is to settle a genuine Canon for 
Aristotle than for Plato. I do not assent to either of 
the two conclusions just indicated; but I contend that, 
if we applied to this question the same principles of 
judgment as those which modern Platonic critics often 
apply, when they allow or disallow dialogues of Plato, 
we should be obliged to embrace one or other of them, 
or at least something nearly approaching thereto. If 
a critic, after attentively studying the principal com- 
positions now extant of our Aristotle, thinks himself 
entitled, on the faith of his acquired “ Aristotelisches 
Gefihl,” to declare that no works differing materially 
from them (either in subject handled, or in manner of 
handling, or in degree of excellence), can have been 





* Valent. Rose, Aristoteles Pseud- | rum Ordine et Auctoritate. 
epigr. pp. 4-10. The same opinion is » Heitz, Die Verlor. Schrift. des 
declared also in the earlier work of | Ar. pp. 29-30. 
the same author, De Aristotelis Libro- 
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composed by Aristotle—he will assuredly be forced to 
include in such rejection a large proportion of those 
indicated in the Catalogue of Diogenes. Especially 


he will be forced to reject the Dialogues—the very 


compositions by which Aristotle was best known to 
Cicero and his contemporaries. For the difference 
between them and the known compositions of Ari- 
stotle, not merely in form but in style (the style being 
known from the epithets applied to them by Cicero), 
must have been more marked and decisive than that 
between the Alkibiades, Hippias, Theages, Eraste, 
Leges, &c.—which most Platonic critics now set aside 
as spurious—and the Republic, Protagoras, Gorgias, Phi- 
lébus, &c., which they treat as indisputably genuine.* 

- In discussing the Platonic Canon, I have already 
declared that I consider these grounds of rejection to 
be unsafe and misleading. Such judgment is farther 
confirmed, when we observe the consequences to which 
they would conduct in regard to the Aristotelian Canon. 
In fact, we must learn to admit among genuine works, 





_“ Thus (for example) in Bernays, | pare ibid. p. 30). 

who has displayed great acuteness| If, as Bernays justly contends, we 
and learning in investigating the | are to admit these various writings, 
Aristotelian Canon, and in collect- | notwithstanding “ the profound differ- 
ing what can be known respecting | ence of form,” as having emanated 
the lost dialogues of Aristotle, we | from the same philosopher Aristotle, 
read the following observations :— | how are we to trust the Platonic 
“In der That mangelt es auch nicht | critics when they reject about one- 
an den bestimmtesten Nachrichten | third of the preserved dialogues of 
iiber die vormalige Existenz einer | Plato, though there is no difference 
grossen aristotelischen Schriftenreihe, | of form to proceed upon, but only a 
die von der jetzt erhaltenen durch | difference of style, merit, and, to a 
die tiefste formale Verschiedenheit ge- | certain extent, doctrine ? 

trennt war. Das Verzeichniss ari- Zeller (Die Phil. der Griechen, ii. 
stotelischer Werke fiihrt an seiner | 2, pp. 45, 46, 2nd ed.), remarks that 
Spitze sieben und zwanzig Binde jetzt | the dialogues composed by Aristotle 
verlorener Schriften auf, die alle in | are probably to be ascribed to the 
der kiinstlerischen Gesprachsform | earlier part of his literary life, when 
abgefasst waren,” &c. (Bernays, Die} he was still (or had recently been) 
Dialoge des Aristoteles, p, 2; com-| Plato’s scholar. 
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both of Plato and Aristotle, great diversity in subject, 
in style, and in excellence. 

I see no ground for distrusting the Catalogue given 
by Diogenes, as being in general an enumeration of 
works really composed by Aristotle. These works 
must have been lodged in some great library—pro- 
bably the Alexandrine — where they were seen and 
counted, and the titles of them enrolled by some one 
or more among the literati, with a specification of 
the sum total obtained on adding together the lines 
contained. in each." I do not deny the probability, 
that, in regard to some, the librarians may have been 
imposed upon, and that pseudo-Aristotelian works may 
have been admitted; but whether such was. partially 
the fact or not, the general goodness of the Catalogue 
seems to me unimpeachable. As to the author of it, 
the most admissible conjecture seems that of Brandis 
and others, recently adopted and advocated by Heitz : 
that the Catalogue owes its origin to one of the 
Alexandrine literati; probably to MHermippus of 
Smyrna, a lettered man and a pupil of Kallimachus 
at Alexandria, between 240-210 B.c. Diogenes does 
not indeed tell us from whom he borrowed the Cata- 
logue ; but in his life of Aristotle, he more than once 
cites Hermippus, as having treated of Aristotle and his 


biography in a work of some extent; and we know 


from other sources that Hermippus had devoted much 


attention to Aristotle as well as. to other philosophers. 


If Hermippus be the author of this Catalogue, it must 





* Stahr, who in the first volume of 
his work Aristotelia (p. 194), had ex- 
pressed an opinion that the Catalogue 
given by Diogenes is the Catalogue 
“ der eigenen Schriften des Stageiriten, 
wie sie sich in seinem Nachlasse befan- 
den,” retracts that opinion in the second 





volume of the same work (pp. 68-70), 
and declares the Catalogue to be an 
enumeration of the Aristotelian works 
in the library of Alexandria. Trende- 


lenburg concurs in this later opinion 


(Procemium ad Commentar. in Aristot. 
De Anima, p. 128). 
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‘have been drawn up about the same time that the By- 


zantine Aristophanes arranged the dialogues of Plato. 
Probably, indeed, Kallimachus the chief librarian, had 
prepared the way for both of them. We know that he 
had drawn up comprehensive tables, including, not only 
the principal orators and. dramatists, with an enumera- 
tion of their discourses and dramas, but also various 
miscellaneous authors, with the titles of their -works. 
We know, farther, that he noticed Demokritus and 
Eudoxus, and we may feel assured that, in a scheme 
thus large, he would not omit Plato or Aristotle, the 
two great founders of the first philosophical schools, 
nor the specification of the works of each contained in 
the Alexandrine library.* Heitz supposes that Her- 
mippus was the author of most of the catalogues (not 
merely of Aristotle, but also of other philosophers) 
given by Diogenes;° yet that nevertheless Diogenes 








*"Eppimmos 6 Kad\iudyxewos €v TO 
mpat mept Aptororé ous, is cited by 
Athenzus, xv. 696; also v. 213. 

Among the Tables prepared by 
Kallimachus, one was Mayvroddrev 
Svyypappdroy Livag ; and in it were 
included the WAakovuvtorotixa ovy- 
ypappata Aiymiov, kat “Hynoimrov, 
‘kal MnrpoBiov, ére 5€ bairov (Athen- 
wus, xiv. 644). If Kallimachus carried 
down his catalogue of the contents of 
the library to works so unimportant 
as these, we may surely believe that 
he would not omit to catalogue such 
works of Aristotle as were init. He 
appears to have made a list of the 
works of Demokritus (7%. e. such as 
were in the library) with a glossary. 
See Brandis (Aristoteles, Berlin, 1853, 
p- 74); also Suidas v. KadXipuayos, 
Diogen. Laert. viii. 86; Dionys. Hal. 
De Dinarcho, pp. 6380, 652 R.; 
Athenzus, viii. 336, xv. 669. 
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> Heitz, Die Verl. Schr. des Aristot. 
pp. 45-48. 

Patricius, in his Discuss. Peripa- 
tetic. (t. i. pp. 13-18), had previously 
considered Hermippus as having pre- 
pared a Catalogue of the works of 
Aristotle, partly on the authority of 
the Scholion annexed to the conclu- 
sion of the Metaphysica of Theo- 
phrastus. Hermippus recited the 
testament of Aristotle (Athenzus, 
xiii. 589). 

Both Valentine Rose and Bernays 
regard Andronikus as author of the 
Catalogue of Aristotle in Diogenes. 
But I think that very sufficient reasons 
to refute this supposition have been 
shown by Heitz, pp. 49-52. 

The opinion given by Christ, re- 
specting the Catalogue which we find 
in Diogenes Laertius—“ illum cata- 
logum non Alexandrine bibliothece, 
sed exemplarium Aristotelis ab Apel- 
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himself had no direct acquaintance with the works of 
Hermippus, but copied these catalogues at second-hand. 
from some later author, probably Favorinus. This last 
supposition is noway made out.. 

It seems thus probable that the Catalogue given by 
Diogenes derives its origin from Hermippus or Kalli- 
machus, enumerating the titles of such works of Ari- 
stotle as were contained in the Alexandrine library. 
But the aggregate of works composing our Aristotle is 
noway in harmony with that Catalogue. It proceeds 
from a source independent and totally different, viz., 
the edition and classification first published by the 
Rhodian Andronikus, in the generation between the 
death of Cicero and the Christian era. To explain 
the existence of these two distinct and independent 
sources and channels, we must have recourse to the 
remarkable narrative (already noticed in my chapter on 
the Platonic Canon), delivered mainly by Strabo and 
less fully by Plutarch, respecting the fate of the Ari- 
stotelian library after Aristotle’s death. 

At the decease of Aristotle, his library and MSS. 
came to Theophrastus, who continued chief of the 
Peripatetic school at Athens for thirty-five years, until 
his death in 287 s.c. Both Aristotle and Theophrastus 
not only composed many works of their own, but also 
laid out much money in purchasing or copying the 
works of others ;* especially we are told that Aristotle, 
after the death of Speusippus, expended three talents 
in purchasing his books. The entire library of Theo- 
phrastus, thus enriched from two sources, - was be- 
queathed by his testament to a philosophical friend 





liconte Athenas translatorum fuisse | in Aristotelis Libros Metaphysicos, 
equidem censeo”—is in substance the | Berlin, 1853, p. 105). 

same as that of Rose and Bernays. I * Diog. L._iv. 5; Aulus Gellius, 
do not concur in it. (Christ, Studia | N. A. iii, 17. 
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and pupil, Neleus ;* who left Athens; and carried away 
the library with him to his residence at the town of 
Sképsis, in the Asiatic region known as Adolis, near 
Troad. At Sképsis the library remained for the greater 
part of two centuries, in possession of the descend- 
ants of Neleus, men of no accomplishments and no 


taste for philosophy. It was about thirty or forty 


years after the death of Theophrastus that the kings 
of Pergamus began to occupy themselves in collecting 
their royal library, which presently reached a mag- 
nitude second only to that of Alexandria. Now Sképsis 
was under their dominion, and it would seem that the 
kings seized the books belonging to their subjects for 
the use of the royal library; for we are told that the 
heirs of Neleus were forced to conceal their literary 
treasures in a cellar, subject to great injury, partly 
from damp, partly from worms. In this ruinous hiding- 
place the manuscripts remained for nearly a century 
and a half —*blattarum ac tinearum epule,”’—until the 
Attalid dynasty at Pergamus became extinct. The last 
of these kings, Attalus, died in 133 B.c., bequeathing 
his kingdom to the Romans. All fear of requisitions 
for the royal library being thus at end, the manu- 
scripts were in course of time withdrawn by their pro- 
prietors from concealment, and sold for a large sum to 
Apellikon, a native of Teos, a very rich resident at 
Athens, and attached to the Peripatetic sect. Probably 
this wealthy Peripatetic already possessed a library of 
his own, with some Aristotelian works; but the new 
acquisitions from Sképsis, though not his whole stock, 
formed the most rare and precious ingredients in it. 





* From a passage of Lucian (De | rovrov Aéyer; ToAdol per cal dddos, 
Parasito. c. xxxv.) we learn that | "Apeordfevos 8€ 6 povaotkds, moAdod 
Aristoxenus spoke of himself as friend | Adyou d&ws: cal adrds 8€ mapdatros 
and guest of Neleus: kai ris mept | Nydews Fv. ; 
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Here, then, the manuscripts and library both of Ari- 
stotle and Theophrastus became, for the first time since 
287 8.c., open to the inspection of the Athenian Peri- 
patetics of the time (about 100 B.c.), as well as of other 
learned men. Among the stock were contained many 


eompositions which the Scholarchs, successors of Theo- | 


phrastus at Athens, had neither possessed nor known." 
But the manuscripts were found imperfect, seriously 
damaged, and in a state of disorder. Apellikon did his 
best to remedy that mischief, by causing new copies to 
be taken, correcting what had become worm-eaten, and 


supplying what was defective or illegible. He appears 


to have been an erudite man, and had published a 
biography of Aristotle, refuting various calumnies ad- 
vanced by other biographers ; but being (in the words 
of Strabo) a lover of books rather than a philosopher, 
he performed the work of correction so unskilfully, that 


Guar. Li. 


the copies which he published were found full of errors.” 





* Strabo, xiii. 608, 609.; Athenzus, 
y. 214. The narrative of Strabo has 
been often misunderstood and im- 
pugned, as if he had asserted that 
none of the main works of Aristotle 
had ever been published until they 
were thus exhumed by Apellikon. 
This is the supposed allegation which 
Stahr, Zeller, and others, have taken 
so much pains to refute. But in 
reality Strabo says no such thing. 
His words affirm or imply the direct 
contrary, viz., that many works of 
Aristotle, not merély the exoteric 
works but others besides, had been 
published earlier than the purchase 
made by Apellikon. What Strabo 
says is, that few of these works were 
in possession of the Peripatetic Scho- 
larchs at Athens before the time of 
that purchase ; and he explains thus 
how it was that these Scholarchs, dur- 
ing the century intervening, had paid 





little attention to the profound and 
abstruse speculations of Aristotle ; 
how it was that they had confined 
themselves to dialectic and rhetorical 
debate on special problems. I see no 
ground for calling in question the-fact 
affirmed by Strabo—the poverty of the 
Peripatetic school-library at Athens ; 
though he may perhaps have assigned 
a greater importance to that fact than 
it deserves, as a means of explaining 
the intellectual working of the Peri- 
patetic Scholarchs from Lykon to 
Kritolaus. The philosophical impulse 
of that intervening century seems to 
have turned chiefly towards ethics 
and the Summum Bonum, with the 
conflicting theories of Platonists, 
Peripatetics, Stoics, and Epikureans 
thereupon. 

> Strabo, xiii. 609. fv dé 6 "Amed- 
Atkdv PirtcBiBros padrdov 7) pirdao- 
hos, 86 cat (nrav éravdobwow ray 
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In the year 86 B.c., Sylla besieged Athens, and cap- 
tured it by storm; not long after which he took to 
himself as a perquisite the library of Apellikon, and 
transported it to Rome.* It was there preserved under 
custody of a librarian, and various literary Greeks 
resident at Rome obtained access to it, especially Tyran- 
nion, the friend of Cicero-and a warm admirer of Ari- 
stotle, who took peculiar pains to gain the favour 


of the librarian.” 


It was there also that the Rho- 


dian Andronikus obtained access to the Aristotelian 


works.° 


He classified them to a great degree anew, 


putting in juxta-position the treatises most analogous 
in subject ;* moreover, he corrected the text, and pub- 





diaBpopdrav, eis dvriypapa Kata pe- 
Thveyke THY ypapyy avarAnpov ovK 
«0, kai e&€Saxev duapradav mAnpy Ta 
BiBrua. ; 

* Strabo, xiii. 609; Plutarch, Sylla, 
C. XXVi. 

> Strabo, xiii. 609. Tupavvior 6 
ypapparixos duexetpicato idaptoro- 
TéeAns @v, Oeparevoas tov emi rhs 
BiBrvoOnxns.  ‘Tyrannion had been 
the preceptor of Strabo (xii. 548); 
and Boéthus, who studied Aristotle 
along with Strabo, was a disciple 
of the Rhodian Andronikus. See 
Ammonius ad Categorias, f. 8; and 
Ravaisson, Essai sur la Métaphysique 
d@’Aristote, Introduction, p. 10. 

* Plutarch, Sylla, c. xxvi. 

* The testimony of Porphyry in 
respect to Andronikus, and to the real 
service performed by Andronikus, is 
highly valuable. Porphyry was the 
devoted disciple and friend, as well as 
the literary executor, of Plotinus ; 
whose writings were left in an incor- 
rect and disorderly condition. Por- 
phyry undertook to put them in order 
and publish them; and he tells us 
that, in fulfilling this promise, he 
followed the example of what Andro- 





nikus had done for the works of Ari- 
stotle and Theophrastus. ’Ezei d¢€ 
avros (Plotinus) thy dipOwcw kai 
thy Siaragiy trav BiBXiwv troveicOa 
jpiv erérpeev, eyo dé éxeivp Cdvte 
trecxdpnv Kat trois GAdos €éraipots 
emnyyeiAduny Toijcat TovTO, mparov 
pev ta BiBALa ov Kata xpdvous eacat 
pupdny éxdedopeva edixaiwoa, pipnod- 
pevos & ’AroAdddwpov rdv ’AOnvaiov 
kat Avdpdvxov tov Iepuratntixdy, dv 
6 pev ’Erixappov tov kop@diypdpov 
eis Sexa tépous pépav cuviyayev, 6 
d€ ra "Apiororédous Kai Geoppdcrov 
eis mpaypareias Sueihe, tas oikeias 
trobécas els Tardy cvvayayar, oT@ 
67) Kal éy® mevrnkovra téocapa bvra 
€xov ta tov WAerivov BiBdra dceidov 
pev eis €€ evveddas, rn TeAeLdTHTL TOD 
€& apiOpod Kal rais evvedow dopéevos 
emituxav, exaotn Sé evvedds Ta oikeia 
hépwor cuvepdpnaa, Sovs cal ra€w mpd- 
Tv Tois edadporepas mpoSAnpacw. 
(Porphyry, Vita Plotini, p. 117, Didot.) 
Porphyry here distinctly affirms that 
Andronikus rendered this valuable 
service not merely to the works of 
Aristotle, but also to those of Theo- 
phrastus. This is important, as con- 
necting him with the library conveyed 
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lished a new edition of the manuscripts, with a tabu- 
lated list. This was all the more necessary, because 
some booksellers at Rome, aiming only at sale and 
profit, had employed bad writers, and circulated in- 
accurate copies, not collated with the originals.* These 
originals, however, were so damaged, and the restitu- 
tions made by Apellikon were so injudicious, that the 
more careful critics who now studied them were often 
driven to proceed on mere probable evidence. 

This interesting narrative—delivered by Strabo, the 
junior contemporary of Andronikus, and probably 
derived by him either from Tyrannion his preceptor or 
from the Sidonian Boéthus’ and other philosophical 
companions jointly, with whom he had prosecuted the 
study of Aristotle—appears fully worthy of trust. The 
proceedings both of Apellikon and of Sylla prove, what 
indeed we might have presumed without proof, that 


the recovery of these long-lost original manuscripts of 


Aristotle and Theophrastus excited great sensation in 
the philosophical world of Athens and of Rome. With 
such newly-acquired materials, a new epoch began 
for the study of these authors. The more abstruse 
philosophical works of Aristotle now came into the fore- 
ground under the auspices of a new Scholarch ; whereas 
Aristotle had hitherto been chiefly known by his more 
popular and readable compositions. Of these last, pro- 
bably, copies may have been. acquired to a certain 





by Sylla to Rome; which library we | rwes ypadedor Pavdors xpapevoe Kai 
know to have contained the manu- | ovk dyriBdddortes, &c. 


scripts of both these philosophers. 
And in the Scholion appended to the 
Metaphysica of Theophrastus (p. 323, 
Brandis) we are told that Andronikus 
and Hermippus had made a catalogue 
of the works of Theophrastus, in which 
the Metaphysica was not included. 

* Strabo, xiii, 609: BiBdoradai 





» Strabo, xvi. 757. Stahr, in his 
minor work, Aristoteles unter den 
Romern, p. 82, considers that this 
circumstance lessens the credibility 
of Strabo. I think the contrary. No 
one was so likely to have studied 
the previous history of the MSS. as 
the editors of a new edition. 
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extent by the previous Peripatetic Scholarchs or School 
at Athens; but the School had been irreparably im- 
poverished, so far as regarded the deeper speculations of 
philosophy, by the loss of those original manuseripts 
which had been transported from Athens to Sképsis. 
What the Aristotelian Scholarchs, prior to Andronikus, 
chiefly possessed and studied, of the productions of their 
illustrious founder, were chiefly the ezoteric or extra- 
philosophical and comparatively popular :—such as the 
dialogues; the legendary and historical collections; the 
facts respecting constitutional history of various Hellenic 
cities; the variety of miscellaneous problems respecting 
Homer and a number of diverse matters; the treatises 
on animals and on anatomy, &c.* In the Alexandrine 
library (as we’see by the Catalogue of Diogenes) there 
existed all these and several philosophical works also; 
but that library was not easily available for the use of 
the Scholarchs at Athens, who worked upon their own 
stock, confining themselves mainly to smooth and elegant 





® Strabo, xiii. 609: ovveByn 8€ rois | 


éx TaY mEepiTaTa@v Tois pev mddat Tois 
pera Oeddhpactor, Sdas ovk €xovet Ta 
BiBXwa wry Odiyov Kai padiota To 
ewrepixav, pndev exew pirocopeiv 
mpaypatixk@s, GAda Boers AnxvOifew 
tos & varepov, ad’ ob ra Bi8\ia ravra 
mpondbev, Guewwov pev exetvor iiogo-~ 
eiv kai dpiororedifew, avayxager Oar 
pévroe Ta ToAAG eixéra déyerv dia rd 
mAnO0s tTav dpaptiav. Also Plutarch, 
Sylla, c. xxvi. 

The passage of Strabo is so perspi- 
cuous and detailed, that it has all the 
air of having been derived from the 
best critics who frequented the library 
at Rome, where Strabo was when he 
wrote (kai €vOade xai év ’Adefar- 
dpeia, xiii. 609). The Peripatetic An- 
dronikus, whom he names among the 
celebrated Rhodians (xiv. 655), may 





have been among his informants. His 
statements about the bad state of the 
manuscripts; the unskilful emenda- 
tions of Apellikon; the contrast be- 
tween the vein of Peripatetic study, 
as it had stood before the reve- 
lation of the manuscripts, and as it 
came to stand afterwards; the un- 
certain evidences upon which careful 
students, even with the manuscripts 
before them, were compelled to pro- 
ceed; the tone of depreciation in 
which he speaks of the carelessness 
of booksellers who sought only for 
profit,—all these points of information 
appear to me to indicate that Strabo’s 
informants were acute and diligent 
critics, familiar with the library, and 
anxious both for the real understand- 
ing of these documents, and for philo- 
sophy as an end. 
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discourses on particular questions, and especially to dis- 
cussions, with the Platonists, Stoics, and Epikureans, on 
the principia of Ethics, without any attempt either to 
follow up or to elucidate the more profound speculations 
(logical, physical; metaphysical, cosmical) of Aristotle 
himself. A material change took place when the 
library of Apellikon came to be laid open and studied, 
not merely by lecturers in the . professorial chair at 
Athens, but also by critics like Tyrannion and An- 
dronikus at Rome. These critics found therein the 
most profound and difficult philosophical works of Ari- 
stotle in the handwriting of the philosopher. himself; 
some probably, of which copies may have already 
existed in the Alexandrine library, but some also as 
yet unpublished, The purpose of Andronikus, who is 
described as Peripatetic Scholarch, eleventh in succes- 
sion from Aristotle, was not simply to make a Catalogue 
(as Hermippus had made at Alexandria), but to render a 
much greater service, which no critic could render with- 
out having access to original MSS., namely, to obtain 
a correct text of the books actually before him, to 
arrange these books in proper order, and then to publish 
and explain them,* but to take no account of other 
Aristotelian works in the Alexandrine library or else- 








* Plutarch, Sylla, c. xxvi. Spengel 
(“ Ueber die Reihenfolge der naturwis- 
senschaftlichen Schriften des Aristo- 
teles,” Miinchen. philol. Abhandl. 
1848,) remarks justly that the critical 
arrangement of Aristotle’s writings, 
for collective publication, begins from 
the library of Apellikon at Rome, not 
from that of Alexandria: See p. 146: 
“Mehr als zweihundert Jahre lang 
fehlt uns alle naéhere Kunde iiber die 
peripatetische Schule. Erst mit der 
viel besprochenen <Auffindung der 
Bibliothek des Aristoteles in Athen 





und deren Wegfiihrung nach Rom 
durch Sulla wird ein regeres Studium. - 
fiir die Schriften des Philosophen 
bemerkbar—und zwar jetzt eigentlich 
der Schriften, weniger der Lehre und 
Philosophie im Allgemeinen, welche 
frither allein beachtet worden ist. 
Wir mochten sagen, von jetzt an 
beginne das philologische Studium 
mit den Werken des Aristoteles, die. 
kritische und exegetische Behandlung 
dieser durch Tyrannion, Andronikus, 
Adrastus und viele andre nachfol- 
gende,” &c, 
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where. The Aristotelian philosophy thus passed into a 
new phase. Our editions of Aristotle may be con- 
sidered as taking their date from this critical effort of 
Andronikus, with or without subsequent modifications 
by others, as the case may be. 

The explanation just given, coinciding on many points 
with Brandis and Heitz, affords the most probable 
elucidation of that obscurity which arises about the 
Aristotelian Canon, when we compare our Aristotle with 
the Catalogue of Diogenes—the partial likeness, but still 
greater discrepancy, between the two. It is certain 
that neither Cicero* nor the great Alexandrine literati, 
anterior to and contemporary with him, knew Aristotle 
from most of the works which we now possess. They 
knew him chiefly from the dialogues, the matters of 
history and legend, some zoological books, and the 
problems; the dialogues, and the historical collections 
respecting the constitutions of Hellenic cities,” being 








* This is certain, from the remarks 


the beginning of the Ciceronian To- 
pica, that in his time Aristotle was 
little known and little studied at 
Rome, even by philosophical students. 
Trebatius knew nothing of the Topica, 
until he saw the work by chance in 
Cicero’s library, and asked informa- 
tion about the contents. The reply 
of Cicero illustrates the little notice 
taken of Aristotle by Roman readers. 
*“Cum autem ego te, non tam 
vitandi laboris mei caus&, quam quia 
tua id interesse arbitrarer, vel ut eos 
per te ipse legeres, vel ut totam ra- 
tionem a doctissimo quodam rhetore 
acciperes, hortatus essem, utrumque 
ut ex te audiebam, es expertus. Sed 
a libris te obscuritas rejecit : rhetor 
autem ille magnus, ut opinor, Aristo- 
telia se tignorare respondit. Quod 





| quidem minime sum admiratus, eum 
addressed by Cicero to Trebatius at | 


philosophum rhetori non esse cogni- 
tum, gut ab ipsis philosophis, preter 
admodum paucos, ignoraretur.” Com- 
pare also Cicero, Academ. Post. i. 
3, 10. 

» Even the philosophical commen- 
tators on Aristotle, such as David the 
Armenian, seem to have known the 
lost work of Aristotle called TMoAcreiae 
(the history of the constitutions of 
250 Hellenic cities), better than the 
theoretical work which we possess, 
called the Politica; though they doubt- 
less knew both. (See Scholia ad Cate- 
gorias, Brandis, p, 16, b. 20; p. 24, a. 
25; p. 25, b. 5.)—We read in Schnei- 
der’s Preface to the Aristotelian Po- 
litica (p. x.): “Altum et mirabile 
silentium est apud antiquitatem Gre- 
cam et Romanam de nova Aristotelis 
Republicé, cum omnes feré scriptores 
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more popular and better known than any other works. 
While the Republic of Plato is familiar to them, they 
exhibit no knowledge of our Aristotelian Politica, 
in which treatise the criticism upon the Platonic Re- 
public is among the most-interesting parts. When we 
look through the contents of our editions of Aristotle 
the style and manner of handling is indeed pretty much 


the same throughout, but the subjects will appear 


extremely diverse and multifarious; and the encyclo- 
pedical character of the author, as to science and its 
applications, will strike us forcibly. The entire and 
real Aristotle, however, was not only more encyclo- 


pedical as to subjects handled, but also more variable as_ 


to style and manner of handling; passing from the 
smooth, sweet, and flowing style—which Cicero extols 
as characterizing the Aristotelian dialogues—to the 
elliptical brevity and obscurity which we now find so 


puzzling in the De Anima and the Metaphysica.* 





Greci et Romani, mentione Reipublice 
Platonice pleni, vel laudibus vel vitu- 
periis ejus abundant.”—There is no 
clear reference to the Aristotelian Po- 
litica earlier than Alexander of Aphro- 
disias. Both Hildenbrand (Geschichte 
der Staats- und Rechts-Philosophen, t. 
i. pp. 858-361), and Oncken (Staats- 
lehre des Aristot. pp. 65-66), think 
that the Aristotelian Politica was not 
published until after the purchase of 
the library by Apellikon. 

“ What Strabo asserts about the 
Peripatetic ‘Scholarchs succeeding 
Theophrastus (viz., pndev Exew hidro- 
copeiv mpayparikas, adda Oéceis Ay- 
xvOifew: that they could not handle 
philosophy in a businesslike way— 
with those high generalities and that 
subtle analysis which was supposed 
to belong to philosophy—but gave 
smooth and ornate discourses on set 





problems or theses) is fully borne out 
by what we read in Cicero about 
these same Peripatetics. The Stoics 
(immediate successors and rivals) 
accused their Peripatetic contempo- 
raries even of being ignorant of Dia- 
lectic ; which their founder, Aristotle, 
in his works that we now possess, had 
been the first to raise into something 
like a science. Cicero says (De Fin- 
ibus, iii, 12, 41): “ His igitur ita positis 
(inquit Cato) sequitur magna con- 
tentio: quam tractatam 4 Peripate- 
ticis mollius (est enim eorum consue- 
tudo dicendi non satis acuta, propter 
ignorationem Dialectic), Carneades 
tuus, egregia quédam exercitatione in 
dialecticis summAque eloquentia, rem 
in summum discrimen adduxit.” Also 
Cicero, in Tuscul. Disput. iv. 5, 9: 
“ Quia Chrysippus et Stoici, quum 
de animi perturbationibus disputant, 





a a ee 
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I shall assume this variety, both of subject and of 
handling, as a feature to be admitted and allowed for in 
Aristotle, when I come to discuss the objections of some 
critics against the authenticity of certain treatises 
among the forty-six which now pass under his name. 
But in canvassing the Aristotelian Canon I am unable 
to take the same ground as I took in my former work, 
when reviewing the Platonic Canon. In regard to 
Plato, I pointed out a strong antecedent presumption in 
favour of the Canon of Thrasyllus—a canon derived 
originally from the Alexandrine librarians, and sus- 
tained by the unanimous adhesion of antiquity. In 
regard to Aristotle, there are no similar grounds of pre- 
sumption to stand upon. We have good reason for 
believing that the works both of Plato and Aristotle— 
if not all the works, at least many of them, and those 
the most generally interesting—were copied and trans- 
mitted early to the Alexandrine library. Now our Plato 
represents that which was possessed and accredited as 
Platonic by the Byzantine Aristophanes and the other 
Alexandrine librarians; but our Aristotle does not, in 
my judgment, represent what these librarians possessed 
and accredited as Aristotelian. That which they thus 
accredited stands recorded in the Catalogue given by 





magnam partem in iis partiendis et | for he abounds in classification and 


definiendis occupati sunt, illa eorum 
perexigua oratio est, qué medeantur 
animis nec eos turbulentos esse pa- 
tiantur. Peripatetici autem ad pla- 
candos animos multa afferunt, spi- 
nas partiendi et definiendi prater- 
mittunt.” ‘This last sentence is al- 
most an exact equivalent of the words 
of Strabo: pndev exyew pirocodeiv 
mpaypatiKas, GAA Bévers AnkvOiferv. 
Aristotle himself, in the works which 
we possess, might pass as father of the 
Stoics rather than of the Peripatetics ; 





subdivision (spinas partiendi et divi- 
dendi), and is even derided on this 
very ground by opponents (see Atticus 
ap. Euseb. Prep. Ev. xy. 4); but he 
has nothing of the polished amplifica- 
tion ascribed to the later Peripatetics 
by Strabo and Cicero. Compare, about 
the Peripatetics from Lykon to Kri- 
tolaus, Cicero, De Finibus, v. 5: 
*“* Lyco, oratione locuples, rebus ipsis 
jejunior.” Plutarch (Sylla, c. xxvi.) 
calls these later Peripatetics yapsévres 
kai piddroyot, Kc. 
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Diogenes, probably the work of Hermippus, as I have 
already stated; while ow Aristotle is traceable to the 
collection at Athens, including that of Apellikon, with 
that which he bought from the heirs of Neleus, and to 
the sifting, correction, and classification, applied there- 
to by able critics of the first. century B.c. and sub- 
sequently ; among whom Andronikus is best known. 
We may easily .believe that the library of Apellikon 
contained various compositions of Aristotle, which had 
never been copied for the Alexandrine library—perhaps 
never prepared for publication at all, so that the 
task .of arranging detached sections or morsels into 
a whole, with one separate title, still remained to be 
performed. This was most likely to be the case with 
abstruser speculations, like the component books of the 
Metaphysica, which Theophrastus may not have been 
forward to tender, and which the library might not be 
very eager to acquire, having already near four hundred 
other volumes by the same author. These reserved 
works would therefore remain in the library of Theo- 
phrastus, not copied and circulated (or at least circulated 
only to a few private philosophical brethren, such as 
Eudémus), so that they never became fully published 
until the days of Apellikon.* 








* * The two Peripatetic Scholarchs 
at Athens, Straton and Lykon, who 
succeeded (after the death of Theo- 
phrastus and the transfer of his library 
to Sképsis) in the conduct of the 
school, left at their decease collections 
of books, of which each disposes by 
his will (Diogen. L. v. 62; v. 73). 
The library of Apellikon, when sent 
by Sylla to Rome, contained pro- 
bably many other Aristotelian MSS., 
besides those purchased from Sképsis. 

Michelet, in his Commentary on 
the Nikomachean Ethica, advances a 





theory somewhat analogous but bolder, 
respecting the relation between the 
Catalogue given by Diogenes, and the 
works contained in our Aristotle. 
Comm. p. 2. “Id solum addam, hoc 
Aristotelis opus (the Nikomachean 
Ethica), ut reliqua omnia, ex breviori- 
bus commentationibus consarcinatum 
fuisse, quee quidem vivo Aristotele in — 
lucem prodierint, cum unaqueque 
disciplina, e qué excerpta fuerint, in 
admirabilem illum quem habemus 
ordinem jam ab ipso Aristotele sive 
quodam ejus discipulo redacta, in 
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But though the edition published by Andronikus 
would thus contain many genuine works of Aristotle 
not previously known or edited, we cannot be sure that 
it would not also include some which were spurious. 
Reflect what the library of Apellikon, transported to 
Rome by Sylla, really was. There was in it the entire 
library of Theophrastus ; probably, also, that of Neleus, 
who must have had some books of his own, besides what 
he inherited from Theophrastus. It included all the 
numerous manuscript works composed by Aristotle and 
Theophrastus, and many other manuscript works pur- 
chased or acquired by them, but composed by others— 
the whole in very bad order and condition ; and, more- 
over, the books which Apellikon possessed before, doubt- 
less as many Aristotelian books as he could purchase. To 
distinguish, among this heterogeneous mass of manu- 
scripts, which of them were the manuscripts composed 
by Aristotle; to separate these from the writings of 
Theophrastus, Eudémus, or other authors, who composed 
various works of their own upon the same subjects and 
with the same titles as those of Aristotle—required 
extreme critical discernment and caution; the rather, 
since there was no living companion of Aristotle or 
Theophrastus to guide or advise, more than a century 





libris Aristotelis manu scriptis latita- | rumque enim non integra volumina, 
verit, qui hereditate ad Nelei prolem, | sed singulos libros vel singula volu- 
ut notum est, transmissi, in cella illaé | mina diversarum disciplinarum, Dio- 


subterraneé Scepsia absconditi fue- 
runt, donec A pellicon Teiug et Rhodius 
Andronicus eos ediderint. Leguntur 
autem commentationum illarum de 
Moribus tituli in elencho librorum 
Aristotelis apud Diogenem (v. 22-26) : 
wept aperav (Lib. ii, iii. c. 6-fin. iv. 
nostrorum Ethicorum) ; rel éxovciov 
(Lib. iii. ¢, 1-5); wept Sixaoovyys 








genes in elencho suo enumeravit.” 

In his other work (Essai sur la 
Métaphysique d’Aristote, pp. 202, 205, 
225) Michelet has carried this theory 
still farther, and has endeavoured to 
identify separate fragments of the 
Aristotelian works now extant, with 
various titles in the Catalogue given 
by Diogenes. The identification is 


(Lib. v.); mept idias (Lib. viii.-ix.) ; | not convincing. 


rept ndovns (Lib. x. c. 1-5), &e. Ple- | 
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and a half having elapsed since the death of Theo- 
phrastus, and two centuries since that of Aristotle. 
Such were the difficulties amidst which Apellikon, 
Tyrannion, and Andronikus had to decide, when they 
singled out the manuscripts of Aristotle to be published. 
I will not say that they decided wrongly; yet neither 
can I contend (as I argued in the case of the Platonic 
dialogues) that the presumption is very powerful in 
favour of that Canon which their decision made legal. 
The case is much more open to argument, if any Stones 
against the decision can be urged. 

Andronikus put in, arranged, and published the 
treatises of Aristotle (or those which he regarded as 
composed by Aristotle) included in the library con- 
veyed by Sylla to Rome. I have already observed, 
that among these treatises there were some, of which 
copies existed in the Alexandrine library (as repre- 
sented by the Catalogue of Diogenes), but a still greater 
number. which cannot be identified with. the titles re- 
maining of works there preserved. As to the works 
common to both libraries, we must remember that 
Andronikus introduced a classification of his own, 
analogous to the Enneads applied by Porphyry to the 
works of Plotinus, and to the Tetralogies adopted by 
Thrasyllus in regard to the Dialogues of Plato; so 
that even these works might not be distributed in the 
same partitions under each of the two arrangements. 
And this is what we actually see when we compare the 
Catalogue of Diogenes with our Aristotle. Rhetoric, 
Ethics, Physics, Problems, &c., appear in both as titles 
or subjects, but distributed into a different number 
of books or sections in one and in the other; perhaps, 
indeed, the compositions are not always the same. 

Before I proceed to deal with the preserved works of 
Aristotle—those by which alone he is known to us, and 
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was known to medieval readers, I shall say a few 
words respecting the import of a distinction which has 
been much canvassed, conveyed in the word ezoteric 
and its opposite. This term, used on various occasions 
by Aristotle himself, has been also employed by many 
ancient critics, from Cicero downwards; while, by 
medieval and modern critics, it has not merely been 
employed, but also analysed and elucidated. According 
to Cicero (the earliest writer subsequent to Aristotle in 
whom we find the term), it designates one among two 
classes of works composed by Aristotle : exoteric works 
were those composed in a popular style and intended 
for a large, indiscriminate circle of readers ; being con- 
trasted with other works of elaborated philosophical 
reasoning, which were not prepared for the public taste, 
but left in the condition of memorials for the instruction 
of a more select class of studious men. Two points are 
to be observed respecting Cicero’s declaration. First, he 
applies it to the writings not of Aristotle exclusively, 
but also to those of Theophrastus, and even of suc- 
ceeding Peripatetics; secondly, he applies it directly 
to such of their writings only as related to the dis- 
cussion of the Summum Bonum.* Furthermore, Cicero 





* Cicero, De Finibus, v. 5, 12. “ De 
summo attem bono, quia duo genera 
libroram sunt, unum _populariter 
scriptum, quod éfwrepixdy appella- 
bant, alterum limatius, quod in com- 
mentariis reliquerunt, non semper 
idem dicere videntur: nec in summa 
tamen ipsi aut varietas est ulla, apud 
hos quidem quos nominavi, aut inter 
ipsos dissensio.” 

The word limatius here cannot 
allude to high polish and ornament of 
style (nitor orationis), but must be 
equivalent to dxpiBécrepov, doctius, 
subtilius, &c. (as Buhle and others 





have already remarked, Buhle, De 
Libris Aristot. Exoter. et Acroam. p- 
115; Madvig, ad Cicero de Finib. v. 
12; Heitz, p. 184), applied to pro- 
found reasoning, with distinctions 
of unusual precision, which it re- 
quired a careful preparatory training 
to apprehend, This employment of 
the word limatius appears to me 
singular, but it cannot mean any- 
thing else here. The commentarii 
are the general heads—plain un- 
adorned statements of facts or reason- 
ing—which the orator or historian is 
to employ his genius in setting forth 
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describes the works which Aristotle called exoteric, as 
having proems or introductory prefaces.* 

In the main, the distinction here drawn by Cicero, 
understood in a very general sense, has been accepted 
by most following critics as intended by the term ezo- 
terie: something addressed to a wide, indiscriminate 
circle of general readers or hearers, and intelligible or 
interesting to them without any special ‘study or train- 
ing—as contrasted with that which is reserved for a 
smaller circle of students assumed to be specially quali- 
fied. But among those who agree in this general 
admission, many differences have prevailed. Some have 
thought that the term was not used by Aristotle to 
designate any writings either of his own or of others, 
but only in allusion to informal oral dialogues or 
debates. Others again, feeling assured that Aristotle 
intended by the term to signify some writings of his 
own, have searched among the works preserved, as 
well as among the titles of the works lost, to discrimi- 
nate such as the author considered to be exoteric: though 
this search has certainly not ended in unanimity; nor 
do I think it has been successful. Again, there have 
not been wanting critics (among them, Thomas Aquinas 
and Sepulveda), who assign to the term a meaning still 
more vague and undefined; contending that when Ari- 
stotle alludes to “ exoteric discourses,” he indicates 


simply some other treatise of his own, distinct from 





and decorating, so that it may be 
heard or read with pleasure and ad- 
miration by a general audience. 
Cicero, in that remarkable letter 
wherein he entreats Lucceius to nar- 
rate his (Cicero’s) consulship in an 
historical work, undertakes to com- 
pose “ commentarios rerum omnium” 
as materials for the use of Lucceius 





(Ep. ad Famil. v. 12. 10). His ex- 
pression, “in commentariis relique- 

runt,” shows that he considered the 
exoteric books to have been prepared 
by working up some naked preli- 
minary materials into an ornate are 
interesting form. 

* Cicero, Ep. ad Att. iv. 16. 
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_to speak in a decisive manner. 


Boy Sepulveda, p. 125 (cited by Ber- | 
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that in which the allusion occurs, without meaning to 


imply anything respecting its character. 


To me it appears that this last explanation is un- 
tenable, and that the term ezoteric designates matter 
of a certain character, assignable to some extent by 
positive marks, but still more by negative; matter, in 
part, analogous to that defined by Cicero and other 
critics. But to conceive clearly or fully what its cha- 
racter is, we must turn to Aristotle himself, who is of 
course the final authority, wherever he can be found 
His preserved works 
afford altogether eight passages (two of them indeed in 
the Eudemian Ethics, which, for the present at least, 
I shall assume to be his work), wherein the phrase 
“exoteric discourses” (é&wrepurol Néyor) occurs. Out of 
these eight passages, there are seven which present the 
phrase as designating some unknown matter, not farther 
specified, but distinct from the work in which the 
phrase occurs: “ Enough has been said (or is said, 
Aristotle intimates), about this subject, even in the 
exoteric discourses.” To what it is that he here alludes 
—whether to other writings of his own, or oral dis- 
cussions of his own, or writing and speech of a par- 


' ticular sort by others—we are left to interpret as we 


aa 





rischen Reden nicht eine eigene Klasse 









nays, Dialoge des Aristoteles, p. 41): 
_“ Externos sermones sive exotericos 
____ solet Aristoteles libros eos appellare, 
quicunqnue sunt extra id opus in quo 
tune versatur, ut jure pontificio periti 
_ consueverunt: non enim exoterici 
_ sermones seu libri certo aliquo genere 
continentur, ut est publicus error.” 
Zeller lends his high authority to 
an explanation of ewoteric very similar 
to the above. (Gesch. der Philos. ii. 
2, p. 100, seq. :—‘ dass unter exote- 
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_ popular geschriebener Biicher, sondern 


nur uberhaupt solche Eroérterungen 
verstanden werden, welche nicht in 
den Bereich der vorliegenden Unter- 
suchung gehiéren.”) He discusses the 
point at some length; but the very 
passages which he cites, especially 
Physica, iv. 10, appear to me less 
favourable to his view than to that 
which I have stated in the text, ac- 
cording to which the word means 
dialectic as contrasted with didactic, 
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best may, by probable reason or conjecture. But there 
is one among the eight passages, in which Aristotle 
uses the term exoteric as describing, not what is to be 
looked for elsewhere, but what he is himself about to 
give in the treatise in hand. In the fourth book of the 
Physica, he discusses the three high abstractions, Place, 
Vacuum, Time. After making an end of the first two, 
he enters upon the third, beginning with the following 
words :—“ It follows naturally on what has been said, 
that we should treat respecting Time. But first it is 
convenient to advert to the difficulties involved in it, 
by exoteric discourse also—whether Time be included 
among’ entities or among non-entities; then afterwards, 
what is its nature. Now a man might suspect, from 
the following reasons, that Time either absolutely does 
not exist, or exists scarcely and dimly,” &c. Aristotle 
then gives a string of dialectic reasons, lasting through 
one of the columns of the Berlin edition, for doubting 
whether Time really exists. He afterwards proceeds 


thus, through two farther columns :—“ Let these be - 


enumerated as the difficulties accompanying the attri- 
butes of Time. What Time is, and what is its nature, 
is obscure, as well from what has been handed down 
to us by others, as from what we ourselves have just 
gone through;’* and this question also he first dis- 
cusses dialectically, and then brings to a solution. 


Cuar. IT. 





* Aristot, Physic. iv. 10, p. 217, b. 
29. ’Exdpevov S€ rar cipnuévar éoriv 
emedOciv mepi xpdvov- mparoy dé 
Kahas €xer Suarropjoa rept adrod Kai 
dca trav eEwrteptkGv dAéyor, rére- 
pov tay évrwv €otly if) Tey pi) dvrev, 

. s € ¢ > a a ‘ 

eira tis ) vats abrov. Sri pév ody 
i} ws ovK Eorw, f} pods kai auvdpas, 
> “ , © s r 
ex tavde tis dy tronrevoeev. Then, 
after a column of text urging various 
dropias as to whether ‘Time is or 





is not, he goes on, p. 218, a. 31:— 
Tlepi pev ody rev trapxdvrev airo 
tocar tor Sinmopnpeva. ti & 
earl 6 xpdvos, kai ris avrod 4 vats, 
Gpolws &k re ray mapadedopevev adn- 
Adv €or, kai wept dv ruyxdvopev Ste- 
AndvOdres mpérepov—thus taking up 
the questions, What Time is? What 
is the nature of Time? Upon this 
he goes through another column of 
aropia, difficulties and counter-diffi- 


ee 
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Now what is it that Aristotle here means by “ exoteric 
discourse?” We may discover by reading the matter 
comprised between the two foregoing citations. We 
find a string of perplexing difficulties connected with 
the supposition that Time exists: such as, “That all 
Time is either past or future, of which the former no 
longer exists, and the latter does not yet exist; that the 
Now is no part of Time, for every Whole is composed 
of its Parts, and Time is not composed of Nows,” &c. 
I do not go farther here into these subtle suggestions, 
because my present purpose is only to illustrate what 
Aristotle calls “exoteric discourse,’ by exhibiting what 
he himself announces to be a specimen thereof. It is the 
process of noticing and tracing out all the doubts and 
difficulties (azopias) which beset the enquiry in hand, 
along with the different opinions entertained about it 
either by the vulgar, or by individual philosophers, and 
the various reasons whereby such opinions may be 
sustained or impugned. It is in fact the same process 
as that which, when performed (as it was habitually and 
actively in his age) between two disputants, he calls 
dialectic debate; and which he seeks to encourage as 
well as to regulate in his treatise entitled Topica. He 
contrasts it with philosophy, or with the strictly didactic 








culties, until p. 219, a. 1, when he 
approaches to a positive determina- 
tion, as the sequel of various negatives 
—éri pev ody ore Kivnots or’ Gvev 
kunoews 6 xpdvos éoti, avepdr. 
Anaréoyv bé, eel (nrotpey ti eoriw 
6 xpdvos, evrevbey apxopévors, Ti 
Tis Kwhnoews eotw. He pursues this 
positive determination throughout 
two farther columns (see imoxeicbo, 
a. 30), until at length he arrives at 
his final definition of Time—dpOpds 


Kwnoews Kara TO mpdrepoy Kal UeTEpor, 





Kat ouvexns (cuvexovs yap)—which 
he declares to be gavepdv, p. 220, 
a. 25. 

It is plain that the phrase éeEwreps- 
kot Adyot here designates the pre- 
liminary dialectic tentative process, 
before the final affirmative is directly 
attempted, as we read in De Gener. 
et Corr, i. 3, p. 317, b. 13: wept pev 
ovv rovrwy ev Gos re Sinwépyrat 
kal 8th@ptorat ois Adyos em 
mreiov—first, ro Stamopetv, next, 
Td Stopicery. 

F 2 
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and demonstrative procedure : wherein the teacher lays 
down principles which he requires the learner to admit, 
and then deduces from them, by syllogisms constructed 
in regular form, consequences indisputably binding on 
all who have admitted the principles. But though 
Aristotle thus distinguishes Dialectic from Philosophy, 
he at the same time declares it to be valuable as an 
auxiliary towards the purpose of philosophy, and as 
an introductory exercise before the didactic stage begins. 
The philosopher ought to show his competence as a 
dialectician, by indicating and handling those various 
difficulties and controversies bearing on his subject, 
which have already been made known, either in 


writings or in oral debate.* 
We thus learn, from the 


example furnished by Ari- 





* See Aristot. Topic. i. p. 100, b. 21, | 


p. 101, a. 25, 34-36, b. 2. Ilpds d€ ras | 


xara piocodiay émiotnuas (xpyowos 
}) mpaypareia), Gre Suvdpevor mpos ap- 
pédrepa Siaropjoa paov év éxdoros 
karowdpeba tadnbés Te Kal Td Weddos, 
p. 105, b. 30. Tlpds pev odv dido- 
codiay kar’ ddnOeay rept avtav mpay- 
pareuteov, Stadkextixas S€ mpdos 
&déay. 

Compare also the commencement 
of book B. in the Metaphysica, p. 
995, a. 28 seq., and, indeed, the 
whole of book B., which contains a 
dialectic discussion of numerous azo- 
pia. Aristotle himself refers to it 
afterwards (I. p. 1004, a. 32) in the 
words Smep €v tais drropias édéxOn. 

The Scholia of Alexander on the 
beginning of the Topica (pp. 251-252, 
Brandis) are instructive; also his 
Scholia on p. 105, b. 30, p. 260, a. 
24. Scarhextrixds S€ wpdbs 
dd6Eav, os €v ra’tTy TH Tpaypareia 
(i. e. the Topica) kat év rois pnroprxois, 





. > * > ‘ 
kai €v trois é€€@reptixkois. kat 


yap év ékeivos mdeiota Kal wept Trav 
nOixav Kai mept trav dvotkdy éy- 
dd6Ews éeyera. 

We see here that Alexander under- 
stands by the exoteric the dialectic 
handling of opinions on physics and 
ethics. 

In the Eudemian Ethica also (i. 8, 
p- 1217, b. 16) we find éréoxenra 


d€ moddois wept adrod rpdrois, Kal ev 


Tois e£wtepixois Adyots Kal €v Tois KaTa 
pirocogpiay, where we have the same 
antithesis in other words—Exoteric 
or Dialectic versus Philosophical or 
Didactic. Compare a clear statement 
in Simplikius (Schol. ad Physic. p. 
364, b. 19). Lpa@rov pev oyixds 
emtxetpel, TovTeatt miOavas kal €y- 
ddEws, kal ert Kowdtepdv mos kal 
Siadexrixorepov. 7) yap SuadexteKy 7 
> , > /, 
Apiororédous Kown eats peOodos rept 
mavros tov mporebévros €& evddéov 
, A s ©. 

avddoytConevrn—td yap Royikoy @s 
kowdov eiwbev dvridiacred\New = TT]? 
oixei@ kal xara vow tod mpdypatos 
kal drrobeuktike. 
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stotle himself, what he means by “exoteric discourses.” 
The epithet means literally, extraneous to, lying on the 
outside of ; in the present case, on the outside of phi- 
losophy, considered in its special didactic and demon- 
strative march.* Yet what thus lies outside philosophy, 
is nevertheless useful as an accompaniment and prepar- 
ation for philosophy. We shall find Aristotle insisting 
upon this in his Topica and Analytica; and we shall 
also find him introducing the exoteric treatment into 
his most abstruse philosophical treatises (the Physica 
is one of the most abstruse) as an accompaniment and 
auxiliary —a dialectic survey of opinions, puzzles, 
and controverted points, before he begins to lay 
down and follow out affirmative principles of his own. 
He does this not only throughout the Physica (in 
several other passages besides that which I have just 
cited),” but also in the Metaphysica, the treatises De 
Anima, De Generatione et Corruptione, &c. 





* We find the epithet éfmrepixds 
used once by Aristotle, not in con- 
junction with Adyor but, with mpagers, 
designating those acts which are per- 
formed with a view to some ulterior 
and extraneous end (rév amoBawdvrev 
xapev, as contrasted with mpafeis ad- 
roredeis—oixeta): Polit. vii. p. 1325, 
b. 22-29. oyodrn yap ay 6 beds Exot 
Kah@s Kal mas 6 kéopos, ols ovk 
eloly éwrepixal mpdfes mapa ras 
oikeias ras ai’ray. In the Eudemian 
Ethics the phrase rois ddXo- 
tplots Adyors copiforvra is used 
much in the same sense as trois 
eEwreptKots AOyos: t. €. opposed 
to rois oixeious—to that which belongs 
specially to the scientific determina- 
tion of the problem (Ethic. Eudem. 
i. p. 1218, b. 18). 

The phrase 6a trav éEorepixay 
Adyev, in Aristot. Physic. iv. 10, p. 
217, b. 31, and the different phrase éx« 





Tav eiwbdrav Adywv A€eyer Oa, in Phys. 
vi. 2, p. 233, a. 13, appear to have the 
same meaning and reference. Com- 
pare Prantl not. ad Arist. Phys. p. 
501. 

» If we turn to the beginning of 
book iv. of the Physica, where Ari- 
stotle undertakes to examine Toros, 
Place, we shall see that he begins 
by a dialectic handling of amdépiat, 
exactly analogous to that which he 
himself calls é€wreptxot Adyor, when he 
proceeds to examine Xpdvos, Time: 
see Physica, iv. pp. 208, a. 32-35; 
209, a. 80; 210, a. 12, b. 31. He does 
the like also about Kevdv, Vacuum, p. 
213. a. 20, b. 28, and about “Azrecpor, 
Infinitum, iii. p. 204, b. 4 (with the 
Scholia of Simplikius, p. 364, b. 
20, Br.). 

Compare the Scholion of Sim- 
plikius ad Physica (i. p. 329, b. 1, 
Br.)—toe@s dé (Simplikius uses this 
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Having thus learnt to understand, from one distinct 
passage of Aristotle himself, what he means by “ exo- 
teric discourses,” we must interpret by the light of 
this analogy the other indistinct passages in which the 
phrase occurs. We see clearly that in using the phrase, 
he does not of necessity intend to refer to any other 
writings of his own—nor even to any other writings 
at all. He may possibly mean this; but we cannot be 
sure of it. He means by the phrase, a dialectic process 
of turning over and criticizing diverse opinions and 
probabilities: whether in his own writings, or in those 
of others, or in no writings at all, but simply in those 
oral debates which his treatise called Topica presup- 
poses—this is a point which the phrase itself does not de- 
termine. He may mean to allude, in some cases where he 
uses the phrase, to his own lost dialogues ; but he may 
also allude to Platonic and other dialogues, or to collo- 
quies carried on orally by himself with his pupils, or to 
oral debates on intellectual topics between other active- 
minded men. When Bernays refers “exoteric dis- 
course” to the lost Aristotelian Dialogues; when 
Madvig, Zeller, Torstrick, Forchhammer, and others, 
refer it to the contemporary oral dialectic*—I think 





indecisive word tows) Ore 9 ep’ éxa- 
Tepa amopia rod Adyou eEwrepiKy Tis 
jv, @s EVSnpds yor, Scadextixy) par- 
Aov ovca, with this last Scholion, 
on p. 364, b. 20, which describes the 
same dialectic handling, though with- 
out directly calling it exoteric, 

* Ueberweg (Geschichte der Philos. 
des Alterthums, vol. i. § 46, p, 127, 
2nd ed.) gives a just and accurate 
view of éEwreptxol Adyou, as conceived 
by Aristotle. See also the disserta- 
tion of Buhle, prefixed to his un- 
finished edition of Aristotle, De Ari- 
stotelis Libris Exotericis et Acroa- 


maticis, pp. 107-152—which discusses 
this subject copiously, and gives a 
collection both of the passages and 
comments which bear upon it. It is 
instructive, though his opinion leans 
too much towards the supposition of 
a double doctrine. Bernays, in his 
dissertation, Die Dialoge des Ari- 
stoteles, maintains that by exoteric 
books are always meant the lost dia- 
logues of Aristotle; and he employs 
much reasoning to refute the supposi- 
tion of Madvig (Excurs. VIL. ad Cicero, 
de Fin. p. 861), of Torstrick (ad 
| Aristotel. de Anima, p. 123), and also 
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that neither of these explanations is in itself inad- 
missible. The context of each particular passage must 
decide which of the two is the more probable. We cannot 
go farther, in explaining the seven doubtful passages 
where Aristotle alludes to the ‘exoteric discourses,” 
than to understand the general character and scope of 
the reasonings which he thus designates. Extra-philo- 
sophical, double-sided, dialectic, is in general (he holds) 
insufficient by itself, and valuable only as a preparation 
and auxiliary to the didactic process. But there are 
some particular points on which such dialectic leaves 
a result sufficient and satisfactory, which can be safely 
accepted as the basis of future deduction. These points 





of Zeller, that by exoteric discourses | seems to me untenable. We know 


are not meant any writings at all, but 
simply the colloquies and debates of 
cultivated men, apart from the philo- 
sophical schools. On the other hand, 
Forchhammer has espoused this last- 
mentioned opinion, and has defended 
it against the objections of Bernays 
(Forchhammer, Aristoteles und die 
exoterischen Reden, p. 16, seq.). The 
question is thus fully argued on both 
sides. To me it seems that each of 
‘the two opinions is partially right, 
and neither of them exclusively right. 
“ Exoteric discourse,” as I understand 
it, might be found both in the Ari- 
stotelian dialogues, and in the debates 
of cultivated men out of the schools, 
and also in parts of the Aristotelian 
akroamatic works. The argument of 
Bernays (p. 36, seq.), that the points 
which Aristotle alludes to as having 
been debated and settled in exoteric 
discourses, were too abstruse and 
subtle to have been much handled by 
cultivated men out of the schools, or 
(as he expresses it) in the salons or 
coffee-houses (or what corresponded 
thereto) at Athens—this argument 





well, from the Topica of Aristotle, 
that the most abstruse subjects were 
handled dialectically, in a manner 
which he called extra-philosophical ; 
and that this was a frequent occupa- 
tion of active-minded men at Athens. 
To discuss these matters in the way 
which he calls wpos dd6fav, was more 
frequent than to discuss them pds 
adnOevav. 

Zell remarks (ad Ethica Nikom. i. 
13), after referring to the passage in 
Aristotle’s Physica, iv. 10 (to which 
I have called attention in a previous 
note), “quo loco, & Buhlio neglecto, 
eEwrepixot Aéyor idem significant quod 
alibi xowai dda, elwOdres Adyor, vel 
Ta eydueva : que semper, priusquam 
suas rationes in disputando proponat, 
disquirere solet Aristoteies, Vide 
supra, ad cap. viii. 1.” I find also in 
Weisse (Translation of and Comment 
on the Physica of Aristotle, p. 517) a 
fair explanation of what Aristotle really 
means by exoteric; an explanation, 
however, which Ritter sets aside, in 
my judgment erroneously (Geschichte 
der Philosophie, vol. iii. p. 28). 
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he indicates in the passages above cited; without in- 
forming us more particularly whether the dialectic was 
written or spoken, and whether by himself or by others.* 

From the time of Cicero downward, a distinction has 
been drawn between some books of Aristotle which 
were exoteric, and others that were not so; these last 
being occasionally designated as akroamatic. Some 
modern critics have farther tried to point out which, 
among the preserved works of Aristotle, belonged to 
each of these heads. Now there existed, doubtless, 
in the days of Cicero, Strabo, Plutarch, and Gellius, 
books of Aristotle properly called ezoteric, i.e. consisting 
almost entirely of exoteric discourse and debate; though 
whether Aristotle himself would have spoken of an 
exoteric book, I have some doubt. Of such a character 
were his Dialogues. But all the works designated as 
akroamatic (or non-exoteric) must probably have con- 
tained a certain admixture of “ exoteric discourse”; as 
the Physica (®vou "Axpoacis) and the Metaphysica are 
seen to contain now. The distinction indicated by 
Cicero would thus be really between one class of works, 
wherein “ exoteric discourse” was exclusive or para- 
mount,—and another, in which it was partially intro- 


duced, subordinate to some specified didactic purpose. . 





* Thus, for example, the passage in | satz kein absoluter von zwei durchaus 


Cuar. Il. 
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the Ethica Nikom. i. 13, p. 1102, a. 26. 
Aéyerat O€ wept adray kai ev rois e&o- 
Tepikois Adyows apKxovvrws ena, Kal 
xpnoréov avrois, is explained in the 
Paraphrase of the Pseudo-Andronikus 
as referring to oral colloquy of Ari- 
stotle himself with pupils or inter- 
locutors ; and this may possibly be a 
correct explanation. 

» To this extent I go along with 
the opinion expressed by Weisse in 
his translation of the Physica of Ari- 
stotle, p. 517: “ Dass dieser Gegen- 





getrennten Biicherclassen ist, sondern 
dass ein und dasselbe Werk zugleich 
exoterisch und esoterisch sein konnte ; 
und zweitens, dass exoterisch iiber- 
haupt dasjenige heisst, was nicht in 
den positiv-dogmatischen Zusammen- 
hang der Lehre des Philosophen un- 
mittelbar als Glied eintritt.” But 
Weisse goes on afterwards to give a 
different opinion (about the meaning 
of exoteric books), conformable to 
what I have cited in a previous note 
from Sepulveda; and in that I do not 
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To this last class belong all the works of Aristotle 
that we possess at present. Cicero would have found 
none of them corresponding to his notion of an exoteric 
book. 

To understand fully the extent comprehended by the 
word exoteric, we must recollect that its direct and 
immediate meaning is negative—eatrancous to philosophy, 
and suitable to an audience not specially taught or pre- 
pared for philosophy. Now this negative characteristic 
belongs not merely to dialectic (as we see it in the 
example above cited from the Aristotelian Physica), 
but also to rhetoric or rhetorical argument. We know 
that, in Aristotle’s mind, the rhetorical handling and 
the dialectical handling, are placed both of them 
under the same head, as dealing with opinions rather 


‘tiam conducebant. 


than with truth. 


Both the one and the other are 





concur. However, he remarks that 
the manner in which Aristotle handles 
the Abstracta, Place and Infinite, is 
just the same as that which he de- 
clares to be exoteric in the case 
of Time. The distinction drawn by 
Aulus Gellius (xx. 5) is not ac- 
curate: “’E&wrepixa dicebantur, que 
ad rhetoricas meditationes, facultatem 
argutiarum, civiliumque rerum noti- | 
*Axpoatixa autem | 
vocabantur, in quibus philosophia re- 
motior subtiliorque agitabatur ; ee) 
que ad nature contemplationes, discep- | 
tationesque dialecticas pertinebant.” 
It appears to me that disceptationes 
dialectice ought to be transferred to 
the department éfwrepixa, and that 
civilium rerum notitia belongs as 
much to dxpoarixa as to efwrepixd. 
M. Ravaisson has discussed this ques- 


tion very ably and _instructively, | 


Essai sur la Métapbysique d’Aristote, 
pp. 224-244. He professes indeed to 
defend the opinion which I have cited 
from Sepulveda, and which I think 


| erroneous; but his reasonings go 
really to the support of the opinion 
given in my text. He remarks, justly, 
that the dialogues of Plato (at least 
all the dialogues of Search) are speci- 
mens of exoteric handling ; of which 
attribute Forchhammer speaks as if 
it were peculiar to the Charmides 
| (Aristot. Exot. Reden. p. 22). Brandis 
| (Aristoteles, p. 105) thinks that when 
| Aristotle says in the Politica, vg tee 
|p. 1323, a. 21: vopicavras ovv ixavas 
| moda eyes Oat kal Ta@v ev Tois eEwTe- 
pixois Adyous Trepi THS_ dpiatns Cans, 
kal viv xpnoréov avtois, he intends 
to designate the Ethica. It may be 
so; yet the Politica seems a continua- 
tion of the Ethica: moveover, even in 
the Ethica, we find reference made to 
previous discussions, ¢v rois é£wre- 
ptxois Adyos (Eth. N. J. 13). 

* See the first two chapters of Ari- 
| stotle’s Rhetorica, especially pp. 1855 
| a, 24-35, 1858 a. 5, 11, 25, also p. 1404 
a. l.: Gdws otons mpos Sé€Eay ris 
_Mpaypateias tis mepl tiv pyropixny, 
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parted off from the didactic or demonstrative march 
which leads to philosophical truth; though dialectic 
has a distant affinity with that march, and is indeed 
available as an auxiliary skirmisher. The term exoterie 
will thus comprehend both rhetorical argument and 
dialectical argument.* Of the latter, we have just seen 
a specimen extracted from the Physica ; of the former, 
I know no specimen remaining, but there probably 
were many of them in the Aristotelian dialogues now 
lost—that which was called ‘ Eudemus,’ and others. 
With these dialogues Cicero was probably more familiar 
than with any other composition of Aristotle. I think it 
highly probable that Aristotle alludes to the dialogues 
in some of the passages where he refers to “exoteric 
discourses.” To that extent I agree with Bernays; 
but I see no reason to believe (as he does) that the 
case is the same with all the passages, or that the 
epithet is to be understood always as implying one of 
these lost Aristotelian dialogues.” 





which is exactly what he says also 
about Dialectic, in the commence- 


Aristotelico), handling often the same 
subjects, but in a different way: 


ment of the Topica. 

* Octavianus Ferrarius observes, in 
his treatise De Sermonibus Exotericis, 
(Venet. 1575), p. 24: “ Quod si Dia- 
lecticus et Rhetor inter se mutant, ut 
aiunt, ita ut Dialecticus Rhetorem et 
Rhetor Dialecticum vicissim induat— 
de his ipsis veteribus Dialecticis mi- 
nime nobis dubitandum est, quin iidem 
dialectice simul et rhetorice loqui in 
utramque partem potuerint. Nec 
valde mirum debet hoc videri; libros 
enim exotericos prope solos habuerunt : 
qui cum scripti essent (ut posterius 
planum faciam) dialectico more, illo- 
rum lectio cum libris peperit philo- 
sophos congruentes.”—Ferrari adverts 
well to the distinction between the 
philosopher and the dialectician (sensu 





between the oixeta: dpxai, upon which 
didactic method rested, and the d6éa, 
or diverse opinions, each countenanced 
by more or less authority, from which 
dialectic took its departure (pp. 36, 
86, 89). 

» I agree very much with the man- 
ner in which Bernays puts his case, 
pp. 79, 80, 92, 93: though there is a 
contradiction between p. $0 and p. 92, 
in respect to the taste and aptitude of 
the exterior public for dialectic debate ; 
which is affirmed in the former page, 
denied in the latter. But the doctrine 
asserted in the pages just indicated 
amounts only to this—that the dia- 
logues were included in Aristotle's 
phrase, éfwrepixol Adyou; which ap- 
pears to me true. 


—— 
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There grew up, in the minds of some commentators, 
a supposition of “ exoteric doctrine” as denoting what 
Aristotle promulgated to the public, contrasted with 
another secret or mystic doctrine reserved for a special 
few, and denoted by the term esoteric; though this 
term is not found in use before the days of Lucian.’ 
I believe the supposition of a double doctrine to be 
mistaken in regard to Aristotle; but it is true as to 
the Pythagoreans, and is not without some colour 
of truth even as to Plato. That Aristotle employed 
one manner of explanation and illustration, when dis- 
cussing with advanced pupils, and another, more or 
less different, when addressing an unprepared audience, 
we may hold as certain and even unavoidable; but 
this does not amount to a double positive doctrine. 
Properly speaking, indeed, the term “exoteric” (as I 
have just explained it out of Aristotle himself) does 
not designate, or even imply, any positive doctrine 
at all. It denotes a many-sided controversial debate, 
in which numerous points are canvassed and few 
settled ; the express purpose being to bring into full 
daylight the perplexing aspects of each. There are 
indeed a few exceptional cases, in which “ exoteric 
discourse’ will itself have thrown up a tolerably trust- 
worthy result: these few (as I have above shown) 
Aristotle occasionally singles out and appeals to. But 
as a general rule, there is no doctrine which can pro- 
perly be called exoteric: the “exoteric discourse” sug- 
gests many new puzzles, but terminates without any 
solution at all. The doctrine, whenever any such is 
proved, emerges out of the didactic process which 
follows. 





* Luc. Vit. Auct. 26. 
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Or the prodigious total of works composed by Aristotle, 
I have already mentioned that the larger number have 
perished. But there still remain about forty treatises, 
of authenticity not open to any reasonable suspicion, 
which attest the grandeur of his intelligence, in respect 
of speculative force, positive as well as negative, sys- 
tematizing patience, comprehensive -curiosity as to 
matters of fact, and diversified applications of detail. 
In taking account of these treatises, we perceive 
some in which the order of sequence is determined by 
assignable reasons; as regards others, no similar 
grounds of preference appear. The works called 1. De 
Colo; 2. De Generatione et Corruptione; 3. Meteoro- 
logica,—are marked out as intended to be studied in 
immediate succession, and the various Zoological treatises 
after them. The cluster entitled Parva Naturalia is 
complementary to the treatise De Anima. The Physica 
Auscultatio is referred to in the Metaphysica, and dis- 
cusses many questions identical or analogous, standing 
in the relation of prior to a posterior, as the titles 
indicate ; though the title ‘ Metaphysica’ is not affixed 
or recognized by Aristotle himself, and the treatise so 
called includes much that goes beyond the reach of the 
Physica. As to the treatises on Logic, Rhetoric, Ethics, 
Politics, Poetics, Mechanics, &c., we are left to fix for 
ourselves the most convenient order of study. Of no 
one among them can we assign the date of com- 
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position or publication. There are indeed in the Rhe- 
torica, Politica, and Meteorologica, various allusions 
which must have been written later than some given 
events of known date; but these allusions may have 
been later additions, and cannot be considered as 
conclusively proving, though they certainly raise a 
presumption, that the entire work was written sub- 
sequently to those events. 

The proper order in which the works of Aristotle 
ought to be studied, (like the order proper for studying 
the Platonic dialogues),* was matter of debate from the 
time of his earliest editors and commentators, in the 
century immediately preceding the Christian era. 





* Scholia, p. 25, b. 37, seq. Br.; 
p. 821, b. 30; Diogen. L. iii. 62. The 
order in which the forty-six Aristo- 
telian treatises stand printed in the 
Berlin edition, and in other preceding 
editions, corresponds to the tripartite 
division, set forth by Aristotle himself, 
of sciences or cognitions generally : 
1. Theoretical ; Oewpnrixai. 2. Prac- 
tical; mpaxrixai. 3. Constructive or 
Technical ; moirexai. 

Patricius, in his Discussiones Peri- 
patetice, published in 1581 (tom. i. 


lib. xiii. p. 178), proclaims himself to 


be the first author who will under- 
take to give an account of Aristotle’s 
philosophy from Aristotle himself (in- 
stead of taking it, as others before 
him had done, from the Aristotelian 
expositors, Andronikus, Alexander, 
Porphyry, or Averroes); likewise, to 
be the first author who will consult 
all the works of Aristotle, instead of 
confining himself, as his predecessors 
had done, to a select few of the 
works. Patricius then proceeds to 
enumerate those works upon which 
alone the professors ‘in Italicis 
scholis” lectured, and to which the 
attention of all readers was restricted. 





1. The Predicabilia, or Eisagoge of 
Porphyry. 2. The Categoria. 3. The 
De Interpretatione. 4. The Analytica 
Priora ; but only the four first chapters 
of the first book. 5. The Analytica 
Posteriora; but only a few chapters 
of the first book; nothing of the 
second. 6. The Physica; books first 
and second; then parts of the third 
and fourth; lastly, the eighth book. 
7. The De Celo; books first and 
second. 8. The De Generatione et 
Corruptione; books first and second. 
9. The De Anima; all the three 
books. 10. The Metaphysica; books 
Alpha major, Alpha minor, third, 
sixth, and eleventh. “ Idque, quadri- 
ennio integro, quadruplicis ordinis 
Philosophi perlegunt auditoribus. De 
reliquis omnibus tot libris, mirum si- 
lentium.” 

Patricius expressly remarks that 
neither the Topica nor the De Sophis- 
ticis Elenchis was touched in this full 
course of four years. But he does not 
remark—what to a modern reader will 
seem more surprising—that neither 
the Ethica, nor the Politica, nor the 
Rhetorica, is included in the course. 
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Boéthus the Sidonian (Strabo’s contemporary and fellow- 
student) recommended that the works on natural 
philosophy and physiology should be perused first ; 
contending that these were the easiest, the most inter- 
esting, and, on the whole, the most successful among all 
the Aristotelian productions. Some Platonists advised 
that the ethical treatises should be put in the front rank, 
on the ground of their superior importance for correct- 
ing bad habits and character; others assigned the first 
place to the mathematics, as exhibiting superior firmness 
in the demonstrations. But Andronikus himself, the 
earliest known editor of Aristotle's works, arranged 
them in a different order, placing the logical treatises 
at the commencement of his edition. He considered 
these treatises, taken collectively, to be not so much a 
part of philosophy as an Organon or instrument, the 
use of which must be acquired by the reader before he 
became competent to grasp or comprehend philosophy ; 
as an exposition of method rather than of doctrine." 





* Aristot. Topica, i. p. 104, b. 1, 
with the Scholia of Alexander, p. 259, 
a. 48 Br.; Scholia ad Analyt. Prior. 
p. 140, a. 47, p. 141, a. 25; also Schol. 
ad Categor. p. 36, a., p. 40, a.,8. This 
conception of the Organon is not 
explicitly announced ‘by Aristotle, 
but seems quite in harmony with 
his views. The contemptuous terms 
in which Prantl speaks of it (Gesch. 
der Logik, i. 136), as a silly innova- 
tion of the Stoics, are unwarranted. 

Aristotle (Metaph. E. i. p. 1025, b. 
26) classifies the sciences as @ewpn- 
Tikal, mpaxtixai, motixai; next he 
subdivides the first of the three into 
voy, paOnparikn, rpdrn procodpia. 
Brentano, after remarking that no 
place in this distribution is expressly 
provided for Logic, explains the omis- 
sion as follows: “ Diese auffallende 





Erscheinung erklirt sich daraus, dass 
diese [the three above-named theore- 
tical sciences] allein das reelle Sein 
betrachten, und nach den drei Graden 
der Abstraktion in ihrer Betrach- 
tungsweise verschieden, geschieden 
werden; wihrend die Logik das bloss 
rationelle Sein, das dy as ddrnbés, 
behandelt.” (Ueber die Bedeutung des 
Seienden nach Aristoteles, p. 39.)— 
Investigations mepi ths ddnOeias, dv 
tpdroy dei arodéxeoOa are considered 
by Aristotle as belonging to ra ’Ava- 
Aurixd ; enquiries into method in the 
first instance, and into doctrine chiefly 
with a view to method (Metaphys. 
I. p. 1005, b. 2). In Metaphys. I. p. 
1005, b. 7, he declares that these 
enquiries into method, or analysis of 
the principia of syllogistic reasoning, 
belong to the Philosophia Prima (com- 
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From the time of Andronikus downward, the logical 
treatises have always stood first among the written or 
printed works of Aristotle. They have been known 
under the collective title of the ‘Organon,’ and as 
such it will be convenient still to regard them.* 

These treatises are six in number:—1. Cate- 
gorie;” 2. De Interpretatione, or De Enunciatione ; 
3. Analytica Priora; 4. Analytica Posteriora; 5. To- 
pica; 6. De Sophisticis Elenchis. This last short 
treatise—De Sophisticis Elenchis—belongs naturally to 
the Topica which precedes it, and of which it ought to 
be ranked as the ninth or concluding book. Waitz has 
printed it as such in his edition of the Organon; but 
as it has been generally known with a separate place 
and title, I shall not depart from the received under- 
standing. 

Aristotle himself does not announce these six treatises 
as forming a distinct aggregate, nor as belonging to 
one and the same department, nor as bearing one com- 
prehensive name. We find indeed in the Topica 
references to the Analytica, and in the Analytica 
references to the Topica. In both of them, the ten 
Categories are assumed and presupposed, though the 
treatise describing them is not expressly mentioned: 








pare Metaphys. Z. 12, p. 1037, b. 8). 
Schwegler in his Commentary (p. 161) 
remarks that this is one of the few 
passages in which Aristotle indicates 
the relation in which Logic stands to 
Metaphysics, or First Philosophy. 
The question has been started among 
his ’Amopia, Metaph. B. 2, p. 999, 
b. 30. 

* Respecting the title of Organon, 
which was sometimes applied to the 
Analytica Posteriora only, see Waitz 
ad Organ. ii. p. 294. 





» Some eminent critics, Prantl and 
Bonitz among them, consider the 
treatise Categorie not to be the 
work of Aristotle. The arguments 
on which this opinion rests are 
not convincing to me; and even if 
they were, the treatise could not be 
left out of consideration, since the 
doctrine of the Ten Categories is in- 
disputably Aristotelian. See Zeller, 
Die Phil. der Griech. ii. 2, pp. 50, 51, 
2nd ed. 
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to both also, the contents of the treatise De Interpreta- 
tione or Enunciatione, though it is not named, are 
indispensable. The affinity and interdependence of 
the six is evident, and justifies the practice of the com- 
mentators in treating them as belonging to one and the 
same department. To that department there belonged 
also several other treatises of Aristotle, not now pre- 
served, but specified in the catalogue of his lost works ; 
and these his disciples Theophrastus, Eudemus, and 
Phanias, had before them. As all these three disciples 
composed treatises of their own on the same or similar 
topics,* amplifying, elucidating, or controverting the 
views of their master, the Peripatetics immediately 
succeeding them must have possessed a copious logical 


literature, in which the six treatises now constituting . 


the Organon appeared. as portions, but not as a special 
ageregate in themselves. 

Of the two treatises which stand first in the Ari- 
stotelian Organon—the Categorize and the De Inter- 
pretatione—each forms in a certain sense the comple- 
ment of the other. The treatise De Anterpretatione 
handles Propositions (combinations of terms in the way 
of Subject and Predicate), with. prominent reference 
to the specific attribute of a Proposition—the being 
true or false, the object of belief or disbelief; the 
treatise Categorize deals with these same Terms (to use 
Aristotle’s own phrase) pronounced without or apart 


from such combination. In his definition of the simple 


Term, the Proposition is at the same time asian to 
be foreknown as the correlate or antithesis to it.” 





* Ammonius ap. Schol. p. 28, a. | ad Aristot. Physica, p. 323, b. 25, Br.; 
41; p. 33, b. 27, Br. and Bonitz ad Aristotel. Metaph. (A. 
» Ta dvev cvpmdokijs \eyopeva—réay | p. 987) p. 90. 
kara pndepiay oupmdokny eyouéevov The Categories of Aristotle appear 
(Categ. p.1, a. 16, b. 25). See Schol. | to have formed one of the most pro- 
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aronymous. 


flexion or termination.* 


and uniform. 


FIRST DISTINCTION AMONG TERMS. 


81 


The first distinction pointed out by Aristotle among 
simple, uncombined Terms, or the things denoted 
thereby, is the Homonymous, the Synonymous, and the 
Homonymous are those which are called 
the same name, used in a different sense or with a 


are those called by the same name in the same sense. 
Paronymous are those called by two names, of which, 
the one is derived from the other by varying the in- 


We can hardly doubt that it was Aristotle who first 
gave this peculiar distinctive meaning to the two words 
 Riiteeat on and Synonymous, rendered in modern 
hraseology (through the Latin) Eguivocal and Univocal. 
ee his time this important distinction between 
_ different terms had no technical name to designate it. 
_ The service rendered to Logic by introducing such a 
technical term, and by calling attention to the Jax 
mode of speaking which it indicated, was great. 
every branch of his writings Aristotle perpetually 
reverts to it, applying it to new cases, and especially to 
those familiar universal words uttered most freely and 
frequently, under the common persuasion that their 
’ meaning is not only thoroughly known but constant 
As a general fact, students are now well 
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minent topics of the teaching of 
Themistius: rebutting the charge, 
advanced both against himself, and, in 
earlier days, against Sokrates and the 
Sophists, of rendering his pupils pre- 
sumptuous and conceited, he asks, 
Heovaare S€ ad trios trav epaev émity- 
Seiav ivnroyoupévou kai BpevOvopevou 
émi trois cuv@vipots fh dpovipors 
— } mapovipos; (Orat. xxiii. p. 351.) 
Reference is made (in the Scholia 

on the Categorie, p. 43, b. 19) to a 
VOL. I. 





classification of names made by Speu- 
sippus, which must have been at least 
as early as that of Aristotle; perhaps 
earlier, since Speusippus died in 339 
B.C. We do not hear enough of this 
to understand clearly what it was. 
Boéthus remarked that Aristotle had 
omitted to notice some distinctions 
drawn by Speusippus on this matter, 
Schol. p. 48, a. 29. Compare a remark 
in Aristot. De Ceelo, i. p. 280, b. 2. 

* Aristot. Categor. p. 1, a. 1-15. 
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acquainted with this source of error, though the stream 
of particular errors flowing from it is still abundant, 
ever renewed and diversified. But in the time of 
Aristotle the source itself had never yet been pointed 
out emphatically to notice, nor signalized by any cha- 
racteristic term as bya beacon. The natural bias which 
leads us to suppose that one term always carries one 
and the same meaning, was not counteracted by any 
systematic warning or generalized expression. Sokrates 
and Plato did indeed expose many particular examples 
of undefined and equivocal phraseology. No part of 
the Platonic writings is more valuable than the dialogues 
in which this operation is performed, forcing the re- 
spondent to feel how imperfectly he understands the 
phrases constantly in use. But it is rarely Plato's 
practice to furnish generalized positive warnings or 
systematic distinctions. He has no general term cor- 
responding to homonymous or equivocal ; and there are 
even passages where (under the name of Prodikus) he 
derides or disparages a careful distinctive analysis of 
different significations of the same name. To recognize 
a class of equivocal terms and assign thereto a special 
class-name, was an important step in logical procedure ; 
and that step, among so many others, was made by 
Aristotle.* 





* In the instructive commentary of 
Dexippus on the Categorie (contained 
ina supposed dialogue between Dexip- 
pus and his pupil Seleukus, of which 
all that remains has been recently 
published by Spengel, Munich, 1859), 
that commentator defends Aristotle 
against some critics who wondered 
why he began with these Ante-pre- 
dicaments (épevupa, cvvavupa, &c.), 
instead of proceeding at once to the 
Predicaments or Categories them- 
selves. Dexippus remarks that with- 





out understanding this distinction 
between equivoca and wnivoca, the 
Categories themselves could not be 
properly appreciated ; for Ens—réd dv 
—is homonymous in reference to all 
the Categories, and not a Summum 
Genus, comprehending the Categories 
as distinct species under it; while 
each Category is a Genus in reference 
to its particulars. Moreover, Dexippus 
observes that this distinction of homo- 
nyms and synonyms was altogether 
unknown and never self-suggested to 


= 
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Though Aristotle has professed to distinguish between 
terms implicated in predication, and terms not so im- 
plicated,* yet when he comes to explain the functions of 
the latter class, he considers them in reference to their 
functions as constituent members of propositions. He 
immediately begins by distinguishing four sorts of 
matters (Entia): That which is affirmable of a Subject, | 
but is not in a Subject; That which is in a Subject, | 
but is not affirmable of a Subject; That which is 
both in a Subject, and affirmable of a Subject; That 
which is neither in a Subject, nor affirmable of a 
Subject.” 

This fundamental quadruple distinction of Lntia, 
which serves as an introduction to the ten Categories 
or Predicaments, belongs to words altogether according 
to their relative places or functions in the proposition ; 
the meanings of the words being classified accordingly. 
That the learner may understand it, he ought properly 
to be master of the first part of the treatise De Inter- 
pretatione, wherein the constituent elements of a pro- 
position are explained: so intimate is the connection 
between that treatise and this. 





the ordinary mind (cv yap évvoav | It will be seen that the meaning 


ovK Exopev, ToUT@Y mpoAnY iY ovK Exo- 
pev, p. 20), and therefore required to 
be brought out first of all at the be- 
ginning ; whereas the Post-predica- 
ments (to which we shall come 
later on) were postponed to the end, 
because they were cases of familiar 
terms loosely employed. (See Spengel, 
Dexipp. pp. 19, 20, 21.) 

* Aristot. Categor. p. 1, a. 16. ray 
Aeyouevay Ta pev KaTa GupTAoKHY hé- 
yerat, Ta 8 dvev cupmdoxis: ra pev ov 
kata oupmAokny olov dvOpwiros tpéxet, 
a@Operos wuka ta & dvev ocvpmdokis 
olov avOpamos, Bods, rpéxet, veKG. 





and function of the single word can 
only be explained relatively to the 
complete proposition, which must be 
assumed as foreknown. 

That which Aristotle discriminates 
in this treatise, in the phrases—éye- 
cba Kata cuprdokny and AéyerOa 
dvev ovpmoxis, is equivalent to what 
we read in the De Interpretatione 
(p16; b 27, p. 17s. 17) dit 
ferently expressed, gov) onparrixn 
as katadacis and dwt) onpavrixn os 
pacts. 

» Aristot. Categor. p. 1, a. 20. 
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The classification applies to Hntia (Things or Mat- 
ters) universally, and is thus a first step in Ontology. 
He here looks at Ontology in one of its several diverse 
aspects—as it enters into predication, and furnishes the 
material for Subjects and Predicates, the constituent 
members of a proposition. 

Ontology, or the Science of Ens guatenus Ens, occu- 
pies an important place in Aristotle’s scientific pro- 
gramme ; bearing usually the title of First Philosophy, 
sometimes Theology, though never (in his works) the 
more modern title of Metaphysica. He describes it as 
the universal and comprehensive Science, to which all 
other sciences are related as parts or fractions. Onto- 
logy deals with Ens in its widest sense, as an Unum 
not generic but analogical—distinguishing the deriva- 
tive varieties into which it may be distributed, and set- 
ting out the attributes and accompaniments of Essentia 
universally ; while other sciences, such as Geometry, 
Astronomy, &c., confine themselves to distinct branches 
of that whole ;* each having its own separate class of 
Entia for special and exclusive study. This is the 
characteristic distinction of Ontology, as Aristotle 
conceives it; he does not set it in antithesis to Phe- 
nomenology, according to the distinction that has become 
current among modern metaphysicians. 

Now £ns (or Fntia), in the doctrine of Aristotle, is 
not a synonymous or univocal word, but an homo- 
nymous or equivocal word ; or, rather, it is something 
between the two, being equivocal, with a certain quali- 





* Aristot, Metaphys.Y. p. 1003,a.21, | @drov mept Tov byTos F by, adda 
25-33, E. p. 1025, b. 8. gorw eruorhyn | | | HEpos avTod TL dmorepopevac 
Tis i Oewpet ro dy 7 n by kal rd roir@ | rept rodrov Bewpotor Td cup- 
imdpxovra ka’ abré- airy 8 éotiv | BeBnxds, &c. Compare p. 1005, a. 
ovdeuia Tay ev péper Neyouévav 7 airy: | 2-14. 
ovdepia yap Trav GA@v" éricxorel Ka- | 
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fication. Though not a Summum Genus, i.e. not mani- 
festing throughout all its particulars generic unity, nor 
divisible into species by the addition of well-marked 
essential differentia, it is an analogical aggregate, or 
a Summum Analogon, comprehending under it many 
subordinates which bear the same name from being 
all related in some way or other to a common root or 
fundamentum, the relationship being both diverse in 
kind and nearer or more distant in degree. The word 
Ens is thus homonymous, yet in a qualified sense. 
While it is not univocal, it is at the same time not 
absolutely equivocal. It is multivocal (if we may 
coin such a word), having many meanings held to- 
gether by a multifarious and graduated relationship to 
one common fundamentum.* Ens (or Entia) in this 
widest sense, is the theme of Ontology or First Philo- 
sophy, and is looked at by Aristotle in four different 
principal aspects. . 

_1. To 6v cata cvpBeByxos—Ens per Accidens—Ens ac- 
cidental, or rather concomitant, either as rare and 
exceptional attribute to_a subject, or along with some 
other accident in the same common subject. 








* Simplikius speaks of these Ana- | others, branching out from oveia in 


loga as rd pécoy Tay TE TUYwripoV 
kal Tay 6poviper, To ad évds, &c. 
Schol. ad Categor. p. 69, b. 29, Brand. 
See also Metaphys. Z. p. 1030, a. 34. 
Dexippus does not recognize, for- 
mally and under a distinct title, this 
intermediate stage between cvvovupa 
and 6pevupa. He states that Aristotle 
considered Ens as épuevupov, while 
other philosophers considered it as 
cvvevupov (Dexippus, p. 26, book i. 
sect. 19, ed. Spengel). But he inti- 
mates that the ten general heads 
called Categories have a certain con- 
tinuity and interdependence (cuve- 
xevav kal addAndovxiay) each with the 





ramifications more or less straggling 
(p. 48, book ii. sects. 1, 2, Spengel). 
The list (he says, p. 47) does not de- 
pend upon d:aipeocs (generic division), 
nor yet is it simple enumeration (aza- 
piOunors) of incoherent items. In the 
Physica, vii. 4, p. 249, a. 23, Aristotle 
observes: eiot S€ trav épovumer ai 
pev wodd améxovoa ai d€ €xovcai twa 
dpodrynta, ai 8 eyyls 7 yever f} ava- 
Aoyia, 6d od Soxotow spovupias eivac 
ovoat. 

» Aristot. Metaphys. A. p. 1017, a. 7, 
E. p. 1025, a. 34, p. 1026, a. 83, b, 4; 
upon which last penasee ® see the note 
of Bonitz. 
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2. To dv ws dAnbés, Kai rd a dv ws Wevdsoc—Ens, in 
the sense of Truth, Non-Ens, in the sense of Falsehood. 
This is the Lns of the Proposition ; a true affirmation 
or denial falls under Ens in this mode, when the 
mental conjunction of terms agrees with reality ; a false 
affirmation or denial, where no such agreement exists, 
falls under Non-Ens.* 

3. To ov Svvdpee kal TO Ov évepycia— Ens, po tential, 
actual. 

4. To dv xara Ta oynpata THY Karnyopiiv—Ens, ac- 
cording to the ten varieties of the Categories, to be 
presently explained. 

These four are the principal aspects under which 
Aristotle looks at the aggregate comprised by the 
equivocal or multivocal word Entia. In all the four 
branches, the varieties comprised are not species under 
a common genus, correlating, either as co-ordinate or 
subordinate, one to the other; they are a nage all 
having relationship with a common term, but having 
no other necessary relationship with each other. Ari- 
stotle does not mean that these four modes of distri- 
buting this vast aggregate, are the only modes possible ; 
for he himself sometimes alludes to other modes of 
distributions.” Nor would he maintain that the four 
distributions were completely distinguished from each 
other, so that the same subordinate fractions are not 
comprehended in any two; for on the contrary, the 
branches overlap each other and coincide to a great 
degree, especially the first and fourth. But he con- 





* Aristot. Metaph. E. 4, p. 1027, b. 18, 
—p. 1028, a. 4. ob yap eori rd Weddos 
kal rd ddnbés ev Trois mpdypacw—drN’ 
€v Siavoia—ovk é£o Snrodow odody 
twa piow rov dvros. Also ©. 10, p. 
1051, b. 1: 1d Kupudrara bv ddnbes 
kai Weddos. In a Scholion, Alexander 





remarks: 7d d€ as addnOas bv mdbos 
€ori kat BovAnpua Suavoias, rd dé (yreiv 
TO Exaot@ Soxody ov apddpa avayxaiov. 
» Aristot. Metaph. I. p. 1008, a, 33,- 
b. 10. Compare the able treatise of 
Brentano, “ Ueber die Bedeutung des 
Seienden nach Aristoteles,” pp. 6, 7. 
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siders the four as discriminating certain distinct aspects 
of Entia or Entitas, more important than any other 
aspects thereof that could be pointed out, and as 
affording thus the best basis and commencement for 
the Science called Ontology. 

Of these four heads, however, the first and second 
are rapidly dismissed by Aristotle in the Metaphysica," 
being conceived as having little reference to real 
essence, and therefore belonging more to Logic than 
to Ontology ; ze. to the subjective processes of naming, 
predicating, believing, and inferring rather than to the 
objective world of Perceivables and Cogitables.” It is 





* Aristot. Metaph. E. p. 1027, b. 16, 
p- 1028, a. 6. 

» Aristot. Metaph. ©. 10, p. 1051, b. 
2-15, with Schwegler’s Comment, p. 
186. This is the distinction drawn 
by Simplikius (Schol. ad Categ. p. 76, 
b. 47) between the Organon and the 
Metaphysica : Ai yap dpyai xara pev 
THY onpayruxny avtayv dew ev a do- 
yxy mpaypareig dyhodvrat, kata Oe Ta 
onpatwpeva ev tH Mera ra Svowxa 
oikelws. 

Td évra are equivalent to ra Aeyd- 
peva, in this and the other logical 
treatises of Aristotle. Categ. p. 1, 
a. 16-20, b. 25; Analyt. Prior. i. p. 43, 
a, 25. 

This is the logical aspect of Onto- 
logy ; that is, Entia are considered as 
Objects to be named, and to serve as 
Subjects or Predicates for propositions : 
every such term having a fixed de- 
notation, and (with the exception of 
proper names) a fixed connotation, 
known to speakers and hearers, 

Ta Aeydpeva (or Entia considered in 
this aspect) are distinguished by Ari- 
stotle into two classes: 1. Ta Xeyd- 
peva kata gupmAoKkny, olov dvOpa- 
mos Tpéxet, dvOpwros vikG. 2. Ta de- 
yopeva Gvev oupmdokis, (or xara 





pndeuiay oupmdoKny), oloy avOpwmos, 
Bovs, Tpéxet, ka. 

We are to observe here, that in 
Logic the Proposition or Enunciation 
is the Prius Natura, which must be 
presupposed as known before we can 
understand what the separate terms 
are (Analytic. Prior. i. p. 24, a. 16): 
just as the right angle must be under- 
stood before we can explain what is 
an acute or an obtuse angle (to use 
an illustration of Aristotle; see Me- 
taphys. Z. p. 1035, b. 7). We must 
understand the entire logical act, 
called Affirming or Denying, before 
we can understand the functions of 
the two factors or correlates with 
which that act is performed. Aristotle 
defines the Term by means of the Pro- 
position, dpov d€ cade eis dv diadverat 
7 mporacrs (Anal. Pr. i. 24, b. 16). 

Ta deydpueva, as here used by Ari- 
stotle, coincides in meaning with 
what the Stoics afterwards called 
Ta Aexra—of two classes: 1. Aexra 
avroreAy, one branch of which, ra 
ad&t@para, are equivalent to the Ari- 
stotelian rd xara ovpm)oxny eydpeva. 
2. Aexra €AXAirH, equivalent to ra 
dvev cupmdokis Aeyopeva (Diogen. 
Laert. vii. 43, 44, 68, 64; Sext. Emp. 
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the third and fourth that are treated in the Metaphysica ; 
while it is the fourth only (£ns according to the ten 
figures of the Categories) which is set forth and eluci- 
dated in this first treatise of the Organon, where Ari- 
stotle appears to blend Logic and Ontology into one. 
Of this mixed character, partly logical, partly onto- 
logical, is the first distinction set forth in the Cate- 


gore — the ‘distinction between matters predicated 


the Subject itself being assumed as the fundamentum 
correlative to both of them, ‘The definition given of 
that which is in a Subject is ontological: viz., “ Jn a 
Subject, I call that which is in anything, not as a part, 
yet so that it cannot exist separately from that in 








which it is.”* 


By these two negative characteristics, 





adv. Mathemat. viii. 69, 70, 74): equi- 
valent also, seemingly, to ra d:avonra 
in Aristotle: 6 d:avonrés ’Apioropevns 
(Anal. Pr. I. p. 47, b. 22). 

Hobbes observes (Computation or 
Logic, part i. 2, 5): “ Nor is it at all 
necessary that every name should be 
the name of something. For as these, 
a man, a tree, a stone, are the names 
of the things themselves, so the 
images of a man, of a tree, of a stone, 
which are represented to men sleep- 
ing, have their names also, though 
they be not things, but only fictions 
and phantasms of things. For we can 
remember these ; and therefore it is 
no less necessary that they have names 
to mark and signify them, than the 
things themselves. Also this word 
future is a name; but no future thing 
has yet any being. Moreover, that 
which neither is, nor has been, nor 
ever shall or ever can be, has a 
name—impossible, To conclude, this 
word nothing is a name, which yet can- 
not be name of any thing; for when 
we subtract two and three from five, 





and, so nothing remaining, we would 
call that subtraction to mind, this 
speech nothing remains, and in it the 
word nothing, is not unuseful. And 
for the same reason we say truly, 
less than nothing remains, when we 
subtract more from less; for the mind 
feigns such remains as these for doc- 
trine’s sake, and desires, as often 
as is necessary, to call the same 
to memory. But seeing every name 
has some relation to that which is 
named, though that which we name 
be not always a thing that has a being 
in nature, yet it is lawful for doctrine’s 
sake to apply the word thing to what- 
soever we name; as if it were all one 
whether that thing be truly existent, 
or be only feigned.” 

The Greek neuter gender (rd Aeyd- 
pevoy Or TO Nexrdv, Ta Aeyoueva OF Ta 
Aexrd) covers all that Hobbes here 
includes under the word thing.— 
Scholia ad Aristot. Physic. I. i. p. 323, 
a. 21, Brand.: évouafovra peév Kal Tra 
i) Sora; dpigovra: 5€ pdva Ta byra. 

* Aristot. Categ. p. 1, a. 24. 
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without any mark positive, does Aristotle define what 
is meant by being in a Subject. Modern logicians, and 
Hobbes among them, can find no better definition for 
an Accident; though Hobbes remarks truly, that Acci- 
dent cannot be sa ah defined, but must be elucidated 
by examples.* 


The distinction here drawn by Aristotle between being _ 


predicated of a Subject, and being i a Subject, coin- 
cides with that between essential and non-essential pre- 
dication: all the predicates (including the differentia) 
which belong to the essence, fall under the first divi- 
sion; all those which do not belong to the essence, 
under the latter. The Subjects—what Aristotle calls the b 
First Essences or Substances, those which are essences or 
substances in the fullest and strictest meaning of the 
word—are concrete individual things or persons; such 
as Sokrates, this man, that horse or tree. These are 
never employed as predicates at all (except by a dis- 
torted and unnatural structure of the proposition, which 
Aristotle indicates as possible, but declines to take into 
account) ; they are always Subjects of different predi- 
cates, and are, in the last analysis, the Subjects of all 
predicates. But besides these First Essences, there are 
also Second Essences—Species and Genus, which stand 
to the First Essence in the relation of predicates to a 
Subject, and to the other Categories in the relation of 





* Hobbes, Computation or Logic, 
part i. 3, 3, i. 6, 2, ii. 8, 2-3. 

» Aristot. Categ. p. 3, a. 20. It ap- 
pears that Andronikus did not draw 
the line between these two classes 
of predicates in the same manner 
as Aristotle ; he included many non- 
essential predicates in ra xa tmo- 
xeysevov. See Simplikius, ad Cate- 
gorias, Basil. 1551, fol. 13,21, B. Nor 





was either Alexander or Porphyry | 


careful to observe the distinction be- 
tween the two classes. See Schol. ad 
Metaphys. p. 701, b. 23, Br. ; Schol. 
ad De Interpret. p. 106, a. 29, Br. 
And when Aristotle says, Analyt. 
Prior. i. p. 24, b. 26, rd d€ ev dro 
elvat Erepov érép@, kai 7d kara mavtos 
katyyopeicOa Oarépou Oarepov, ravrdv 
eorw, he seems himself to forget the 
distinction entirely. 
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Subjects to predicates.* These Second Essences are less 
of Essences than the First, which alone is an Essence 
in the fullest and most appropriate sense. Among the 
Second Essences, Species is more of an Essence than 
Genus, because it belongs more closely and specially to 
the First Essence; while Genus is farther removed 
from it. Aristotle thus recognizes a graduation of 
more or less in Essence; the individual is more Essence, 
or more complete as an Essence, than the Species, the 
Species more than the Genus. As he recognizes a 
First Essence 7.e. an individual object, (such as Sokrates, 
this horse, &c.), so he also recognizes an individual, 
accident (this particular white colour, that particular 
grammatical knowledge) which is in a Subject, but is 
not predicated of a Subject; this particular white 
colour exists in some given body, but is not predicable 


of any body.” 


Respecting the logical distinction, which Aristotle 





* Categor. p. 2, a. 15, seq. In Ari- 
stotle phraseology it is not said that 
Second Essences are contained in First 
Essences, but that First Essences are 
contained in Second Essences, 7. e. in 
the species which Second Essences 
signify. See the Scholion to p. 3, a. 9, 
in Waitz, vol. i. p. 32. 

» Arist. Categ. p. 1, a. 26; b. 7: 
“Amda@s 8€ ra dropa kal év apiOye Kar’ 
ovdevds brroKempevov héyerat, €v brroKet- 
péve dé Ena ovdév kadver elvarr 7 ydp 
Tis ypapparixy tav év doKempev@ 
€oriv. Aristotle here recognizes an 
attribute as “individual and as nu- 
merically one;” and various other 
logicians have followed him. But is 
it correct to say, that an attribute, 
when it cannot be farther divided 
specifically, and is thus the lowest in 
its own predicamental series, is Unum 
Numero? The attribute may belong 
to an indefinite number of different 





objects ; and can we count it as One, 
in the same sense in which we count 
each of these objects as One? I doubt 
whether Unum Numero be applicable 
to attributes. Aristotle declares that 
the Sevrépa ovgia is not Unum Nu- 
mero like the mp@rn ovaia—ov yap ev 
€oTt TO UroKeipevov Gomep ) pot 
ovata, GAAd Kata TOAKOY 6 GvOpwros 
Aéyerat kal rd (Gov (Categ. p. 3, b. 
16). Upon the same principle, I 
think, he ought to declare that the 
attribute is not Unwm Numero ; for 
though it is not (in his language) pre- 
dicable of many Subjects, yet it is ‘in 
many Subjects. It cannot correctly 
be called Unum Numero, according to 
the explanation which he gives of 
that phrase in two passages of the 
Metaphysica, B. p. 999, b. 33; A. p. 
1016, b. 32: dpibu@ pev dy H VAN 
pia, &e. 
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places in the commencement of this treatise on the 
Categories—between predicates which are affirmed of a 

Subject, and predicates which are in a Subject *—we — 
may remark that it turns altogether upon the name by 
which you describe the predicate. Thus he tells us 
that the Species and Genus (man, animal), and the 
Differentia (rational), may be predicated of Sokrates, but 
are not in Sokrates; while knowledge is zn Sokrates, 
but cannot be predicated of Sokrates; and may be 
predicated of grammar, but is not in grammar. But 
if we look at this comparison, we shall see that in | 
the last-mentioned example, the predicate is described | 
by an abstract word (knowledge); while in the pre- | 
ceding examples it is described by a concrete word 
(man, animal, rational). If, in place of these three 
last words, we substitute the abstract words corre- 
sponding to them—humanity, animality, rationality— 
we shall have to say that these are in Sokrates, though 
they cannot (in their abstract form) be predicated of 
Sokrates, but only in the form of their concrete paro- 
nyms, which Aristotle treats as a distinct predication. 
So if, instead of the abstract word knowledge, we 
employ the concrete word knowing or wise, we can 
no longer say that this is in Sokrates, and that it may 
be predicated of grammar. Abstract alone can be pre-( 
dicated of abstract; concrete alone can be predicated 
of concrete; if we describe the relation between Ab- 
stract and Concrete, we must say, The Abstract is m 
the Concrete—the Concrete contains or embodies tel 
Abstract. Indeed we find Aristotle referring the same 





* The distinction is expressed by | Byxdéow, trois 8€ rpds ckatnyopiay, 
Ammonius (Schol. p. 51, b. 46) as | rovreort tais xabddov ovciats. 
follows :—ai mp@rat odciat imoxeivras | ”» Ueberweg makes a remark similar 
maow, GAN’ ovx dpoiws: rois pev yap | to this——System der Logik, sect. 56, 
wpos UmapEcy, rovreate Tois cupBe- | note, p. 110, ed. second. 
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predicate, when described by the abstract name, to one 
Category; and when described by the concrete paro- 
nymous adjective, to another and different Category.* 
The names Concrete and Abstract were not in the 
philosophical vocabulary of his day. In this passage 
of the Categorize, he establishes a distinction between 
predicates essential and predicates non-essential; the 
latter he here declares to be in the Subject, the former 
not to be in it, but to be co-efficients of its essence. 
But we shall find that he does not adhere to this dis- 
tinction even throughout the present treatise, still less 
in other works. It seems to be a point of difference 
between the Categorize on one side, and the Physica 
and Metaphysica on the other, that in the Categorize 
he is more disposed to found supposed real distinctions 
on verbal etiquette, and on precise adherence to the 
syntactical structure of a proposition.” 

Lastly, Aristotle here makes one important observa- 
tion respecting those predicates which he describes as 





* The difference of opinion as to 
the proper mode of describing the 
Differentia—whether by the concrete 
word zreov, or by the abstract meérns 
—gives occasion to an objection 
against Aristotle's view, and to a 
reply from Dexippus not very con- 
clusive (Dexippus, book ii. s. 22, pp. 
60-61, ed. Spengel). 

» Categor. p. 3, a. 3. In the 
Physica, iv. p. 210, a. 14-30, Aristotle 
enumerates nine different senses of 
the phrase €y tux. His own use of 
the phrase is not always uniform 
or consistent. If we compare the 
Scholia on the Categorie, pp. 44, 45, 
53, 58, 59, Br., with the Scholia on 
the Physica, pp. 372-373, Br., we 
shall see that the Commentators were 
somewhat embarrassed by his fluctua- 
tion. The doctrine of the Categoria 





was found especially difficult in its 
application to the Differentia. 

In Analyt. Post. i. p. 83, a. 30, 
Aristotle says, dca d€ pi ovoiav 
onpawve, Set Kata Tivos mroKetpevou 
katnyopeicOa, which is at variance 
with the language of the Categoria, 
as the Scholiast remarks, p. 228, a. 
33. The like may be said about 
Metaphys. B. p. 1001, b. 29; A. p. 
1017, b. 18. See the Scholia of Alex- 
ander, p. 701, b. 25, Br. 

See also De Gener. et Corrupt. p. 
319, b. 8; Physic. i. p. 185, a. 31: 
ovbev yap trav Grav xepiordv €oTe 
mapa tiv ovciav mavra yap Kal 
tbrrokeipévov THs ovaias héyerat, Where 
Simplikius remarks that the phrase 
is used dyti rod ev droKeypevy (Schol. 


p. 328, b. 43). 
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(not in a Subject but) affirmed or denied of a Subject 
—i.e. the essential predicates. In these (he says) what-' 
ever predicate can be truly affirmed or denied of the 
predicate, the same can be truly affirmed or denied of 
the Subject. This observation deserves notice, because 
it is in fact a brief but distinct announcement of his | 
main theory of the Syllogism; which theory he after-_ 
wards expands in the Analytica Priora, and traces into J 
| its varieties and ramifications. 

After such preliminaries, Aristotle proceeds” to give 
the enumeration of his Ten Categories or Predicaments ; 
under one or other of which, every subject or predicate, 
considered as capable of entering into a proposition, 
must belong :—1. Essence or Substance; such as, man, 
horse. 2. How much or Quantity; such as, two cubits 
long, three cubits long. 3. What manner of or Qual- 
ity; such as, white, erudite. 4. Ad aliquid—To some- 
thing or Relation; such as, double, half, greater. 5. 
Where ; such as, in the market-place, in the Lykeium. 
. 6. When; such as, yesterday, last year. 7. In what 
| posture; such as, he stands up, he is sitting down. 8. 
To have; such as, to be shod, to be armed. 9. Activity ; 
such as, he is cutting, he is burning. 10. Passivity ; 
such as, he is being cut, he is being burned. 

Ens in its complete state—concrete, individual, de- 
terminate—includes an embodiment of all these ten 
Categories ; the First Ens being the Subject of which 
the rest are predicates. Whatever question be asked 
respecting any individual Subject, the information given 
in the answer must fall, according to. Aristotle, under 
one or more of these ten general heads; while the full 
outfit of the individual will comprise some predicate 

nder each of them. Moreover, each of the ten is a 
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* Categor. p. 1, b. 10-15. » Ibid. p. 1, b. 25, seq. 
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Generalissimum; having more or fewer species con- 
tained under it, but not being itself contained under 
any larger genus (ns not being a genus). So that 
Aristotle does not attempt to define or describe any 
one of the ten; his only way of explaining is by citing 
two or three illustrative examples of each. Some of 
the ten are even of wider extent than Summa Genera ; 
thus, Quality cannot be considered as a true genus, 
comprehending generically all the cases falling under 
it. It isa Summum Analogon, reaching beyond the 
comprehension of a genus; an analogous or mul- 
tivocal name, applied to many cases vaguely and 
remotely akin to each other." And again the same 
particular predicate may be ranked both under Quality 
and under Relation ; it need not belong exclusively to 
either one of them.” Moreover, Good, like Ens or 
Unum, is common to all the Categories, but is differently 
represented in each.° 

Aristotle comments at considerable length upon the 
four first of the ten Categories. 1. Essence or Sub- 
stance. 2. Quantity. 3. Quality. 4. Relation. As 
to the six last, he says little upon any of them; upon 
some, nothing at all, 

His decuple partition of Entia or Enunciata is founded 
entirely upon a logical principle. He looks at them 
in their relation to Propositions; and his ten classes 
discriminate the relation which they bear to each other 
as parts or constituent elements of a proposition. 





* Aristot. Categor. p. 8, b. 26. 
éore S€ 4 mowdrns Tay MAEovaxas Aeyo- 
péever, &e. 

See the Scholia, p. 68, b. 69 a, 
Brandis. Ammonius gives the true 
explanation of this phrase, rév m\eov- 
ax@s eyonevey (p. 69, b. 7). Alex- 
ander and Simplikius try to make out 





that it implies here a cvvdvopor. 

» Aristot. Categor. p. 11, a. 37. 
Compare the Scholion of Dexippus, 
p. 48, a. 28-37. 

* Aristot. Ethic, Nikomach. ‘ i 
1096, a.25; Ethic. Eudem, i. p.1i *, 
b. 25. 
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Aristotle takes his departure, not from any results of 
scientific research, but from common speech; and from 
the dialectic, frequent in his time, which debated about 
matters of common life and talk, about received and 
current opinions.» We may presume him to have 
studied and compared a variety of current pro- 
positions, so as to discover what were the different 
relations in which Subjects and Predicates did stand 
or could stand to each other; also the various questions 
which might be put respecting any given subject, with 
the answers suitable to be returned.” 

Aristotle ranks as his first and fundamental Category 
SuBsTANCE or EsSENCE—Otdaia; the abstract substantive 
word corresponding to To ov; which last is the vast 
aggregate, not generically One but only analogically 
One, destined to be distributed among the ten Cate- 
gories as Summa Genera. The First Ens or First Essence 
—that which is ns in the fullest sense—is the indi- 
vidual concrete person or thing in nature; Sokrates, 
Bukephalus, this man, that horse, that oak-tree, &c. 
This First Ens is indispensable as Subject or Sub- 
stratum for all the other Categories, and even for pre- 
dication generally. It is a Subject only; it never 








* Waitz, ad Aristot. Categor. p. 
284: “In Categoriis non de ipsa 
rerum natura et veritate exponit, sed 
res tales capit, quales apparent in 
communi vita homini philosophia 
non imbuto, unde fit, ut in Categoriis 
alia sit mpern ovcia et in prima philo- 
sophia: illa enim partes habet, hac 
vero non componitur ex partibus.” 
Compare Metaphys. Z. p. 1032, 
2, and the dmopia in Z. p. 1029, 
>. 1037, a. 28. 

e different meaning of mpérn 
ia in the Categori# and in the 
Metaphysica, is connected with 


1 





various difficulties and seeming dis- 
crepancies in the Aristotelian theory 
of cognition, which I shail advert to 
ina future chapter. See Zeller, Philos. 
der Griech. ii. 2, pp. 234, 262 ; Heyder, 
Aristotelische und Hegelsche Dialek- 
tik, p. 141, seq. 

>» Thus he frequently supposes a 
question put, an answer given, and 
the proper mode ofanswering. Cate- 
gor. p. 2, b. 8: édyv yap dmodid@ tis 
THY mpetny ovciay Ti ott, yveapt- . 
pwrepoy kai oikedrepov drodwae, &c.; 


also ibid. p. 2, b. 32; p. 3, a. 4, 20. 
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appears as a predicate of anything else. As Hic Ali- 
quis or Hoe Aliquid, it lies at the bottom (either ex- 
pressed or implied) of all the work of predication. It 
is Ens or Essence most of all, par excellence; and is so 
absolutely indispensable, that if all First Entia were 
supposed to be removed, neither Second Entia nor any 
of the other Categories could exist.* 

The Species is recognized by Aristotle as a Second 
Ens or Essence, in which these First Essences reside ; 
it is less (has less completely the character) of Essence 
than the First, to which it serves as Predicate. The 
Genus is (strictly speaking) a Third Essence,” in which 
both the First and the Second Essence are included ; it 
is farther removed than the Species from the First 
Essence, and has therefore still less of the character 
of Essence. It stands as predicate both to the First 
and to the Second Essence. While the First Essence is 
more Essence than the Second, and the Second more 
than the Third, all the varieties of the First Essence 
are in this respect upon an equal footing with each 
other. This man, this horse, that tree, &c., are all 
Essence, equally and alike.*. The First Essence admits 
of much variety, but does not admit graduation, or 
degrees of more or less. 

Nothing else except Genera and Species can be called 
Second Essences, or said to belong to the Category 





* Aristot. Categ. p. 2, a. 11, b. 6. 
Oicia 4 Kupt@rara Kal mporws kal 
padtora Aeyouéern—p ovcay ody Tov 
‘mpotav ovoid, advvaroyv tav a\ov 
Tt eivat. 

> Aristotle here, in the Categorie, 
ranks Genus and Species as being, 
both of them, Setrepat otgia. Yet 
since he admits Genus to be farther 
removed from mpetn ovoia than 
Species is, he ought rather to have 





called Genus a Third Essence. In 
the Metaphysica he recognizes a gra- 
dation or ordination of ovcia into 
First, Second, and Third, founded 
upon a totally different principle: the 
Concrete, which in the Categorie 
ranks as mpérn ovcia, ranks as rpirn 
ovoia in the Metaphysica. See Meta- 
phys. H. p. 1043, a. 18-28. 

* Aristot. Categ. p. 2, b. 20; p. 3, 
b. 35. 
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Essence ; for they alone declare what the First Essence 
is. If you are asked respecting Sokrates, What he 
_ is? and if you answer by stating the Species or the 
Genus to which he belongs—that he is a man or an 
animal—your answer will be appropriate to the ques- 
tion ; and it will be more fully understood if you state 
the Species than if you state the Genus. But if you 
answer by stating what belongs to any of the other 
Categories (viz., that he is white, that he is running), 
your answer will be inappropriate, and foreign to the 
question ; it will not declare what Sokrates is.*  Ac- 
cordingly, none of these other Categories can be called 
“Essences. All of them rank as predicates both of 
First and of Second Essence; just as Second Ks- 
sences rank as predicates of First Essences.” 

Essence or Substance is not in a Subject; neither 
First nor Second Essence. The First Essence is neither 
in a Subject nor predicated of a Subject; the Second 


‘Essences are not in the First, but are predicated of the ~~ 


First. Both the Second Essence, and the definition of 
the word describing it, may be predicated of the First ; 
that is, the predication is synonymous or univocal ; 
whereas, of that which is m a Subject, the name may 
often be predicated, but never the definition of the 
name. What is true of the Second Essence, is true 
also of the Differentia; that it is not im a Subject, but 
that it may be predicated univocally of a Subject—not 
only its name, but also the definition of its name.’ 





* Aristot. Categ. p. 2, b. 29-37. 
eixérws b€ pera tds mpweras ovcias 
péva trav Gov rd €idn Kal ra yévn 
Sevrepat ovciac Aéyovrary pdva ydp 
Sndoi thy mperny ovciay Tév KaTN- 
yopoupévay. tov yap twa avOpwrov 
édv arobi8@ tis Ti eat, TO péev eldos 
i} Td yévos arodibods olkelws amo- 


Sao €t, Kal yoopmerepoy moijoes av- | 


VOL. I. 





Opwrov 4 <@ov amodidovs: trav dé 
Drv 6, re dv drodido@ tis, GXAOT- 
piws €orat drodedaxos, oto 
hevkdy f) Tp€éxet ) Griody Tav ToLOvTeY 
drodidovs. Gore eixdrws trav Gov 
tavra pdva ovciat A€éyorrat. 

» Ibid. p. 3, a. 2. 

* Ibid. p. 3, a. 7, 21, 34. Kowwdr 
8€ kara mdons ovaias Td pi év tro’ 


H 
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All Essence or Substance seems to signify Hoe Ali- 
quid Unum Numero. The First Essence really does 
so signify, but the Second Essence does not really so 
signify ; it only seems:to do so, because it is enunciated 
by a substantive name, like the First.* It signifies 
really Tale Aliquid; answering to the enquiry Quale 
Quid? for it is said not merely of one thing numer- 
ically, but of many things each numerically one, 
Nevertheless, a distinction must be drawn. The Second 
Essence does not (like the Accident, such as white) 
sionify Tale Aliquid simply and absolutely, or that 
and nothing more, It signifies Zalem Aliquam Essen- 
tiam; it declares what the Essence is, or marks off the 
characteristic feature of various First Essences, each 
Unum Numero, The Genus marks off a greater number 
of such than the Species.” 

Again, Essences have no contraries.° But this is 
not peculiar to Essences, for Quanta also have no con- 


traries: there is nothing contrary to ten, or to that 


which is two cubits long. Nor is any one of the 
varieties of First Essence more or less Essence than 
any other variety. An individual man is as much 
Essence as an individual horse, neither more nor less. 


Nor is he at one time more a man than he was at an- 


other time; though he may become more or less white, 
more or less handsome.’ 
But that which is most peculiar to Essence, is, that 





keev eivat—ork idiov d€ rhs Todro 
ovaias, GANG Kal 7 Svaopa Tray ph év 
troxetevm éotiv—imdpxe S€ rais 
ovolas, Kal rais dvadopais 7d mavta 
ovvoevipes am aitey héyeoOa. 

* Aristot. Categ. p. 3, b. 10-16: 
Tlaca 8€ ovoia Soxei réde Te onpai- 
ve. emt péev ody TaY TpoTeY ovoLoY 
dvapdpisBnrnrov Kai ddnOés eorw drt 


, , a BY x ¢ 
Téde Te onpaiver: Gropoy yap Kai év | 





> an ee , wo ae tae 8 
apiOu@ 7d Sndovpevdy ear: emi d€ rdv 
devrépoav oiciay haiverar pév 
, a -~ 
6pol@s TO TXHpaTL THS TpoO- 
onyoptias réde re onpaiverr, 
a a a” a od > A 
Gray ein GvOpwrov f (Gov, ov pay 


Gdn Oés ye, Adda paddrov ody Te. 


onpaive. 
» Thid, p. 3, b. 18-24. 
* Ibid. b. 24-30, 
* Thid. b. 34, seq. 
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while remaining Unum et Idem Numero, it is capable 
by change in itself of receiving alternately contrary 
Accidents. This is true of no other Category. For ex- 
ample, this particular colour, being one and the same in 
number, will never be now black, and then white ; this 
particular action, being one and the same in number, 


will not be at one time virtuous, at another time vicious. © 


The like is true respecting all the other Categories. 
But one and the same man will be now white, hot, vir- 
tuous; at another time, he will be black, cold, vicious. 
An objector may say that this is true, not merely of 
Essence, but also of Discourse and of Opinion; each 
of which (he will urge) remains Unum Numero, but is 
nevertheless recipient of contrary attributes; for the 
proposition or assertion, Sokrates is sitting, may now be 
true and may presently become false. But this case is 
different, because there is no change in the proposition 
itself, but in the person or thing to which the propo- 
sition refers; while one and the same man, by new 
affections in himself, is now healthy, then sick: now 
hot, then cold.* 

Here Aristotle concludes his first Category or Pre- 
dicament—Essence or Substance. He proceeds to the 
other nine, and ranks Quantity first among them.” 
Quantum is either Continual or Discrete; it consists 
either of parts having position in reference to each 
other, or of parts not having position in reference to 
each other. Discrete Quanta are Number and Speech ; 
Continual Quanta are Line, Surface, Body, and besides 
these, Time and Place. The parts of Number have no 
position in reference to each other; the parts of Line, 
Surface, Body, have position in reference to each other. 
These are called Quanta, primarily; other things are 





* Aristot. Categ. p. 4, a.10-b. 20, » Ibid. b. 21, seq. 
H 2 
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called Quanta in a secondary way, xara ovpPeBykds.* - 
Thus we say much white, when the surface of white is 
large; we say, the action is long, because much time 
and movement have: been consumed in it. If we are 
asked, how long the action is? we must answer by 
specifying its length in time—a year or a month. 
~ To Quantum (as to Essence or Substance) there exists 
no contrary.” There is nothing contrary to a length 
of three cubits or an area of four square feet. Great, 
little, long, short, are more properly terms of: Rela- 
tion than terms of Quantity ; thus belonging to another 
Category. Nor is Quantum ever more or less Quantum ; 
it does not admit of degree. The Quantum a yard is 
neither more nor less Quantum than that called a foot. 
That which is peculiar to Quanta is to be equal or 
unequal :° the relations of equality and inequality 
are not properly affirmed of anything else except of 
Quanta. : . 

From the Category of Quantity, Aristotle proceeds 
next to that of Renation;? which he discusses in 
immediate sequence after Quantity, and before Qual- 
ity, probably because in the course of his exposition 
about Quantity, he had been obliged to intimate how 
closely Quantity was implicated with Relation, and 
how essential it was that the distinction between the 
two should be made clear. | 

Relata (+a xpos t—ad Aliquid) are things such, that 
what they are, they are said to be of other things, or 
are said to be in some other manner towards something 
else (Oca abta amep éotiv érépwv eivar éyeral, 7 STwoTOLY 
a\Xws mpos Erepov). - Thus, that which is greater, is said 
to be greater than another; that which is called double 
is called also double of another. Habit, disposition, 


* Aristot. Categ. p. 5, a. 38, seq. - | * Thid. p. 6, a. 26-35. 
» Ibid. b. 11, seq. | ® Thid. a. 386, seq. 
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perception, cognition, position, &c., are all Relata. 
Habit, is habit of something; perception and cognition, 
are always of something; position, is position of some- 
thing. The Category of Relation admits contrariety 
in some cases, but not always; it also admits, in some 
cases, graduation, or the more or less in degree; things 
are more like or less like to each others All Relata 
are so designated in virtue of their relation to other 
Correlata; the master is master of a servant —the 
servant is servant of a master. Sometimes the Cor- 
relatum is mentioned not in the genitive case but in 
some other case; thus cognition is cognition of the 
cognitum, but cognitum is cognitum by cognition ; per- 
ception is perception of the perceptum, but the per- 
ceptum is perceptum by perception.” The correlation 
indeed will not manifestly appear, unless the Correlate 
be designated by its appropriate term: thus, if the wing 
be declared to be wing of a bird, there is no apparent 
correlation; we ought to say, the wing is wing of the 
winged, and the winged is winged through or by the wing ; 
for the wing belongs to the bird, not gud bird, but 
qua winged, since there are many things winged, which 
are not birds. Sometimes there is no current term 
appropriate to the Correlate, so that we are under the 
necessity of coining one for the occasion: we must say, 
to speak with strict accuracy, 7 cepady, Tod Kehadwrov - 
kepady, not » Kehadry, tov Cwov Keady ; TO mybadvov, | 
Tov THobaAwTOU THdaALov, DOt TO mybadvov, TAOLoV mybadALov." 








* Aristot. Categ. p. 6, b. 20. 

» Ibid. b. 28-37. 

© Ibid. b. 36; p. 7, a. 5. od pay adv 
eviore ov ddfer avtictpéperv, av pi) 
olxeiws mpos & Aéyerat arrodoOj, GAA 
diapdpry 6 adrodiovs, olov rd mrepov 
éav drod0b; spvibos, otk avreatpeper 
dpyis mrepod- ov yap oixeiws Td mpa- 





tov amodéSora mrepdy spvibos- ob yap 
7) Spms, ravry Td wrepdv avrov Aéyera, 
GAN’ 7 mrepwrdy €att' TOAN@Y yap Kar 
Dror nrepa éorwy, & ovk ciclv Spides. 

* Ibid. p. 7, a. 6-25, eéviore 8e 
kal dvopatonoeiv tows dvayKaiov, éay 
pi) Keipevov 7 dvopa mpos & olkelws 
av drodobein, &c. 
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_ The Relatum and. its Correlate seem to be simul 
naturd. If you suppress either one of the pair, the 
other vanishes along with it. Aristotle appears to 
think, however, that there are many cases in which 
this is not true. He says that there can be no cog- 
noscens ‘without a cognoscibile, nor any percipiens with- 
out a percipibile; but that there may be cognoseibile 
without any cognoscens, and percipibile without any 
percipiens, He says that ro aisbyrév exists mpd tod 
aicOyow etvar,® Whether any Essence or Substance 
can be a felatum or not, he is puzzled to say; he 
seems to think that the Second Essence may be, but 
that the First Essence cannot be so. He concludes, 
however, by admitting that the question is one of 
doubt and difficulty.” | 
QuALITy is that according to which Subjects are 
called Such and Such (zovoi tives). It is, however, not 
a true genus, but a vague word, of many distinct, though 
analogous, meaning’s, including an assemblage of par- 
ticulars not bound together by any generic tie. The 





* Aristot. Categ. p. 7, b. 15; p. 8, 
a.12. The Scholion of Simplikius on 
this point (p. 65, a. 16, b, 18, Br.) is 
instructive. He gives his own opinion, 
and that of some preceding commen- 
tators, adverse to Aristotle. He says 
that eémornpn and 1d émorntdv, 
aicOnois and 1d aicOnrdv, are not 
properly correlates. The actual cor- 
relates with the actual, the potential 
with the potential. Now, in the above 
pairs, émotnrév and aicOnrdv are 
potentials, while émuornpn and atoOn- 
ots are actuals; therefore it is correct 
to say that rd émornrov and rd aig 6n- 
rov will not cease to exist if you take 
away émornun and aicOnow. But 
the real and proper correlate to ré 
ématnrov would be rd émtotnpovexédy ; 





the proper correlate to ré aicOnrdv 
would be ro aic@ntixéy. And when 
we take these two latter pairs, it is 
perfectly correct to say, ovvavatpet 
ravdra G\An\a. 

In the treatise, De Partibus Ani- 
malium, i. p. 641, b, 2, where Aristotle 
makes vovs correlate with ra vonrd, 
we must understand vois as equivalent 
to ro vonrixéy, and as different from 
7) vdnois. 

» Aristot. Categ. p. 8, b. 22. 

* See the first note on p, 94. Ari- 
stot. Categ. p. 8, b. 26: fort Se 7 
moudtns Tav TAEovaxds eyonevar, &c. 
Compare Metaphys, A. p. 1020, a. 33, 
and the Scholion of Alexander, . p. 
715, a. 5, Br. 

The abstract term Torys was a 


in 
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more familiar varieties are—l. Habits or endowments 
(eéeis) of a durable character, such as, wise, just, vir- 
tuous; 2. Conditions more or less transitory, such as, 
hot, cold, sick, healthy, &c. (Sabéces); 3. Natural 
powers or incapacities, such as hard, soft, fit for boxing, 
fit for running, &c.; 4. Capacities of causing sensation, 
such as sweet of honey, hot and cold of fire and ice. 
But a person who occasionally blushes with shame, or 
occasionally becomes pale with fear, does not receive 
the designation of such or such ae this fact; the 
occasional emotion is a passion, not a quality.* 

A fifth variety of Quality is figure or circumscribing 
form, straightness or crookedness. But dense, rare, 
rough, smooth, are not properly varieties of Quality ; 
objects are not denominated such and such from these 
circumstances. They rather declare position of the 
particles of an object in reference to each other, near or 
distant, evenly or unevenly arranged.” 

Quality admits, in some cases but not in all, both 
contrariety and graduation. Just is contrary to unjust, 
black to white; but there is no contrary to red or pale. 
If one of two contraries belongs to Quality, the other of 
the two will also belong to Quality. In regard to 
graduation, we can hardly say that Quality in. the 
abstract is capable of more and less; but it is indis- 
putable that. different objects have more or less of the 
same quality. One man is more just, healthy, wise, 
than another ; though justice or health in itself cannot 
be called more or less. One thing cannot be more a 
triangle, square, or circle than another; the square is 
not more a circle than the oblong.° 

What has just been said is not peculiar to Quality ; 





new coinage in Plato’s time; he in- * Aristot. Oateg, p. 9, b. 20-33. 
troduces it ; with an apology (Theatet. » Ibid. p. 10, a. 11-24, 
p.182 A.) * Ibid. b. 12; p. 11, a. 10, 11-24. 
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/, but one peculiarity there is requiring to be mentioned. 
Quality is the foundation of Similarity and Dissimi- 
larity. Objects are called like or unlike in reference 
to qualities.* 

In speaking about Quality. Aristotle has cited many 
illustrations from felata. Habits and dispositions, 
described by their generic names, are Relata; in their 
specific varieties they are Qualities. Thus cognition is 
always cognition of something, and is therefore a Relatum; 
but grammatiké (grammatical cognition) is not gram- 
matiké of any thing, and is therefore a Quality. It has 
been already intimated” that the same variety may well 
belong to two distinct Categories. 

After having thus dwelt at some length on each of 
the first four Categories, Aristotle passes lightly over 
the remaining six. Respecting Agere and Pati, he 
observes that they admit (like Quality) both of gradu- 
ation and contrariety. Respecting Jacére, he tells us 
that the predicates included in it are derived from the 
fact of positions, which positions he had before ranked 
among the felata. Respecting Ubi; Quando, and 
Habere, he considers them all so manifest and intel- 
ligible, that he will say nothing about them ; he repeats 
the illustrations before given—Habere, as, to be shod, or 
to be armed (to have shoes or arms); Ubi, as, in the 
Lykeium ; Quando, as, yesterday, last year.° 





No part of the Aristotelian doctrine has become more 
incorporated with logical tradition, or elicited a greater 
amount of comment and discussion,* than these Ten 





* Aristot. Categ. p. 11, a. 15. * Ibid. b. 8-15.. 8a ro mpoparn 
» Ibid. a, 20-38. re ef rixyyavor rd | eivar, ovdey trep avrav ado eyerat 
aro mpés Tt Kal rowdy dy, ovdev Groroy | #) daa ev apy éppéOn, &e. 
€v auorepots tois yéveow avo Kata- 4 About the prodigious number of 
oAuciobat. these comments, see the Scholion of 
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Categories or Predicaments. I have endeavoured to give 
the exposition as near as may be in the words and with 
the illustrations of Aristotle; because in many of the 
comments new points of view are introduced, sometimes 
more just than those of Aristotle, but not present to his 
mind. Modern logicians join the Categories side by 
side with the five Predicables, which are explained in 
the Eisagoge of Porphyry, more than five centuries 
after Aristotle’s death. As expositors of Logic they 
are right in doing this; but my purpose is to illustrate 
rather the views of Aristotle. The mind of Aristotle 
was not altogether exempt from that fascination* which 
particular numbers exercised upon the Pythagoreans 
and after them upon Plato. To the number Ten the 
Pythagoreans ascribed peculiar virtue and perfection. 
The fundamental Contraries, which they laid down as 
the Principles of the Universe, were ten in number.” 





Dexippus, p. 39, a. 34, Br.; p. 5, ed. 
Spengel. 

* See Simpl. in Categ. Schol. p. 78, 
b. 14, Br.; also the two first chapters 
of the Aristotelian treatise De Ceelo; 
compare also, about the perfection of 
the rpirn ovaracis, De Partibus Ani- 
malium, ii. p. 646, b. 9; De Generat. 
Animal. iii. p. 760, a. 34, 

» Aristot. Metaph. A. p. 986, a. 8. 
There existed, in the time of the 
later Peripatetics, a treatise in the 
Doric dialect by Archytas—Depi rod 
Ilavrés — discriminating Ten Cate- 
gories, and apparently the same ten 
Categories as Aristotle. By’ several 
Aristotelian critics this treatise was 
believed to have been composed by 
Archytas the Tarentine, eminent both 
as a Pythagorean philosopher and as 
the leading citizen of Tarentum—the 
contemporary and friend of Plato, 
and, therefore, of course, earlier than 
Aristotle. Several critics believed 





that Aristotle had borrowed his ‘Ten 
Categories from this work of Archytas ; 
and we know that the latter preserved 
the total number of Ten. See Schol. 
ad Categor. p. 79, b. 3, Br. 

But other critics affirmed, ap- 
parently with better reason, that the 
Archytas, author of this treatise, was 
a Peripatetic philosopher later than 
Aristotle; and that the doctrine of 
Archytas on the Categories was copied 
from Aristotle in the same manner 
as the Doric treatise on the Kosmos, 
ascribed to the Lokrian Timzus, was 
copied from the Timzus of Plato, 
being translated into a Doric dialect. 

See Scholia of Simplikius and 
Boéthius, p. 33. a. 1, n.; p. 40, a. 43, 
Brandis. The fact that this treatise 
was ascribed to the Tarentine Archy- 
tas, indicates how much the number 
Ten was consecrated in men’s minds 
as a Pythagorean canon. 
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After them, also, Plato carried his ideal numbers as far 


as the Dekad, but no farther. 


That Aristotle considered 


Ten to be the suitable number for a complete list of 
general heads—that he was satisfied with making up 
the list of ten, and looked for nothing beyond—may be 
inferred from the different manner in which he deals 
with the different items. 
of view when he composed this treatise. Though’ he 
recognizes all the ten Categories as co-ordinate in so far 
that (except Quale) each is a distinct Genus, not 
reducible under either of the others, yet he devotes all 
his attention to the first four, and gives explanations 
(copious for him) in regard to these. About the 
fifth and sixth (Agere and Pati)* he says a little, 
though much less than we should expect, considering 


their extent and importance. 
to nothing appears. 


At least, such was his point 


About the last four, next 


There are even passages in his © 


writings where he seems to drop all mention of the two 
last (Jacere and Habere), and to recognize no more 
than eight Predicaments. 
where his attention is fastened on_Terms and their 
signification, and on the appropriate way of_com- 
| bining these terms into propositions, he recites the ten 
eae but in other treatises, where his remarks bear 
more upon the matter and less upon the terms by which 
it is signified, he thinks himself warranted in leaving 
out the two or three whose applications are most con- 


fined to special subjects. 


In the treatise Categorize 





If he had thought fit to carry 


the total number of Predicaments to twelve or fifteen 





. . * Trendelenburg thinks (Geschichte 
der Kategorienlehre, p. 131) that 
Aristotle must have handled the 
Categories Agere and Pati more copi- 
ously in other treatises; and there 
are some passages in his works which 


render this probable. 


See De Anima, 





ii. p. 416, b. 35; De Generat. Animal. 
iv. p. 768, b. 15. Moreover, in the 
list of Aristotles works given by 
Diogenes Laertius, one title appears-— 
Ilepi rod moveiv kat memovOeva (Diog. 
L. v. 22). 








» 
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instead of ten,* he would probably have had little dif- 
ficulty in finding some other general heads not less 
entitled to admission than Jacere and Habere; the 
rather, as he himself allows, even in regard to the 
principal Categories, that particulars comprised under 
one of them may also be comprised under another, and 
that there is no necessity for supposing each particular 
to be restricted to one Category exclusively. 

These remarks serve partly to meet the difficulties 
pointed out by commentators in regard to the Ten 
Categories. From the century immediately succeeding 
Aristotle, down to recent times, the question has always 
been asked, why did Aristotle fix upon Ten Categories - 
rather than any other number? and why upon these 
Ten rather than others? And ancient commentators” 
as well as modern have insisted, that the classification 
is at once defective and redundant; leaving out alto- 
gether some particulars, while it enumerates others twice 
over or more than twice. (This last charge is, how- 
ever, admitted by Aristotle himself, who considers it no 
ground of objection that the same particular may some- 
times be ranked under two distinct heads.) The replies 
made to the questions, and the attempts to shew cause 
for the selection of these Ten classes, have not been 
satisfactory; though it is certain that Aristotle himself 
treats the classification as if it were real and exhaustive,° 





* Prantl expresses this view in his av ovovav Neydpevat, ex THS emaywyns 
Geschichte der Logik (p. 206), and I | AapBadver, 
think it just. Brentano (in his treatise, Ueber die 

» Schol. p. 47, b. 14, seq., 49, | Bedeutung des Seienden in Aristoteles, 
a. 10, seq. Br.; also Simplikius ad | Sects. 12 and 13, pp. 148-177) at- 
Categor. fol. 15, 31 A, 33 E.ed. Basil., | tempts to draw out a scheme of 
1551. systematic deduction for the Cate- 

© Scholia ad Analyt. Poster. (I. xxiii. | gories. He quotes (pp. 181-182) a 
p. 83, a. 21) p. 227, b. 40, Br.: “Ore 8€ | passage from Thomas Aquinas, in 
TocavTa: povat ai xarryopia ai xara | which such a scheme is set forth 
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obtained by comparing many propositions and drawing 
from them an induction. He tries to determine, in 
regard to some particular enquiries, under which of the 
Ten Summa Genera the subject of the enquiry is to be 
ranged ; he indicates some predicates of extreme gener- 
ality (Unum, Bonum, &c.), which extend over all or 
several Categories, as equivocal or analogous, repre- 
senting no true Genera. But though Aristotle takes 
this view of the completeness of his own classification, 
he never assigns the grounds of it, and we are left to 
make them out in the best way we can. 

We cannot safely presume, I think, that he followed 
out any deductive principle or system; if he had done 
so, he would probably have indicated it. The decuple 
indication of general heads arose rather from comparison 
of propositions and induction therefrom. Under each of 
these ten heads, some predicate or other may always be 
applied to every concrete individual object, such as a 
man or animal. Aristotle proceeded by comparing a 
variety of propositions, such as were employed in com- 
mon discourse or dialectic, and throwing the different 
predicates into genera, according as they stood in different 
logical relation to the Subject. The analysis applied 
is not metaphysical but logical; it does not resolve the 
real individual into metaphysical apxai or Principles, 
such as Form and Matter; it accepts the individual 





acutely and plausibly. But if Ari- | cara ovpBeS8nxds: which latter, ac- 


stotle had had any such system 
present to his mind, he would hardly 
have left it to be divined by com- 
mentators. 

Simplikius observes (Schol. ad 
Categ. p. 44, a. 30) that the last 
nine Categories coincide-in the main 
(excepting such portion of Quale as 
belongs to the Essence) with ré by 





cording to Aristotle’s repeated declara- 
tions, can never be the matter of any 
theorizing or scientific treatment— 
ovdepia eori rept aito Oewpia, Meta- 
phys. E. p. 1026, b. 4; K. p. 1064, b. 17. 
This view of Aristotle respecting rd 
ovpBeBnxés, is hardly consistent with 
a scheme of intentional deduction for 
the accidental predicates, 
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as he stands, with his full complex array.of predicates 
embodied in a proposition, and analyses that proposition 
into its logical constituents." The predicates derive 
their existence from being attached to the First Subject, 
and have a different manner of existence according as 
they are differently related to the First Subject.” What 
is this individual, Sokrates? He is an animal. What 
is his Species? Man. What is the Differentia, limiting 
the Genus and constituting the Species? Rationality, 





* Aristot. Metaphys. Z. p. 1038, b. 
15. diyas broxeira, 7 1d8e Te bv, Sorrep 
rd (gov Tois mabeow, as 7 DAN TH 
évredexeia. The first mode of troxei- 
pevoy is what is in the Categories. 
For the second, which is the meta- 
physical analysis, see Aristot. Metaph. 
Z. p. 1029, a. 23: ra pev yap ada ths 
ovoias Katnyopetrat, att dé THs UAns. 
Gore td €oxarov xa& avro ovre ti 
ovre mogoy ovre GAXo ovdev éort. 

Porphyry and Dexippus tell us 
(Schol. ad Categ. p. 45, a. 6-30) that 
both Aristotle and the Stoics dis- 
tinguished mpa@rov troxeipevoy and 
Sevrepov troxeivevov. The mparov 
trroxeipevoy is » Grovos UAn—ro duvd- 
pet cpa, which Aristotle insists upon 
in the Physica and Metaphysica, the 
correlate of «idos generally. The 
Sevrepov timoxeipevov, 6 Kowas trovdv 
i} Wiws ipiorara, coincides with the 
mpartn ovoia of the Categories, already 
implicated with eiSos and stopping 
short of metaphysical analysis. 

The remarks of Boéthus and Sim- 
plikius upon this point deserve atten- 
tion. Schol. pp: 50-54, Br.; p. 54, 
a.2: ov mepl ris doxérov vAns early 6 
mapay dyos, GAda ris Hdn ocxyéow 
éxovons mpos ro eldos. Td 35€é civberov 





they serve to illustrate the Categories, 
which do not carry analysis so far 
back, but take their initial start from 
réde tt, the aivOerov of Form and 
Matter,—ovcia xupi@tata kal mpotws 
kal pdadiora Aeyopuern. 

Simplikius says (p. 50, a. 17):— 


| -~ a-~ ”~ 
duvaroy b€ rod py prnpovedoa rod 
4 fed ” ’ 4 

| etSous Kal rhs UAns airioy eye, Kat 


TO THY Tov Katnyopi@v mpaypareiav 
kata THY TpdxeELpoy Kal Kowvny 
Tov Adyou xphatyv moeicba: To de 
THs Ans Kal Tod etdovs dvoya kal ra 
tro TovT@Y onpatwoueva OvK HY ToIS 
moddois ovvnbn, &c. Compare p. 47, 
a. 27. This is what Dexippus says 
also, that the Categories bear only 
upon thy mporny xpelav Tod Adyouv 
xa@ hv ra mpaypata dndodv addAnAows 
epiepeOa (p. 13, ed. Spengel; also 
p- 49). 

Waitz, ad Categor. p. 284. “In 
Categoriis, non de ipsé rerum natura 
et veritate exponit, sed res tales capit, 
quales apparent in communi vit& 
homini philosophia non imbuto.” 

We may add, that Aristotle applies 
the metaphysical analysis—Form and 
Matter—not only to the Category 
ovoia, but also to that of moiy and 
moadv. (De Ceelo, iv. 312, a. 14.) 


dnAdvori, Grep éoti Td Gropov, ém-| °” Aristot. Metaph. A. 1017, a. 23. 
d€xera ro réde. They point out that | doayas yap éyerat, rocavrayas rt‘ 
the terms Form and Matter are not | elvat onpaivet. 

mentioned in the Categories, nor do | 
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two-footedness. What is his height and bulk? He is 
siz feet high, and is of twelve stone weight. What man- 
net of man is he? He is flat-nosed, virtuous, patient, 
brave. In what relation does he stand to others? He 
is a father, a proprietor, a citizen, a general. What is he 
doing? He is digging his garden, ploughing his field. 
What is being done to him? He is being rubbed with 
oil, he is having his hair cut. Where is he? Jn the 
city, at home, in bed. When do you speak of him? As 
he is, at this moment, as he was, yesterday, last year. In 
what posture is he? He is lying down, sitting, standing 
up, kneeling, balancing on one leg. What is he wearing ? 
He has a tunic, armour, shoes, gloves. | 

Confining ourselves (as I have already observed that 
Aristotle does in the Categories) to those perceptible or 
physical subjects which every one admits,* and keeping 
clear of metaphysical entities, we shall see that respect- 
ing any one of these subjects the nine questions here 
put may all be put and answered ; that the two last are 
most likely to be put in regard to some living being ; 
and that the last can seldom be put in regard to any 
other subject except a person (including man, woman, 
er child). Every individual person falls necessarily 
under each of the ten Categories; belongs to the Genus 
animal, Species man; he is of a certain height and 
bulk; has certain qualities; stands in certain relations 
to other persons or things; is doing something and 
suffering something; is in a certain place; must be 
described with reference to a certain moment of time; 
is in acertain attitude or posture; is clothed or equipped 
in a certain manner. Information of some kind may 
always be given respecting him under each of these — 





* Aristot. Metaphys. Z. p. 1028, b. 8, seq.: p. 1042, a. 25. ai aieOyrai 


ovoiac—ai duoroyovpevat ovoiat. 
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heads ; he is always by necessity quantus, but not always 
of any particular quantity. Until such information is 
given, the concrete individual is not known under con- 
ditions thoroughly determined.* Moreover each head is. 
separate and independent, not resolvable into any of 
the rest, with a reservation, presently to be noticed, of 
Relation in its most comprehensive meaning. When I 
say of a man, that he is at home, lying down, clothed 
with a tunic, &c., I do not predicate of him any quality, 
action, or passion. The information which I give 
belongs to three other heads distinct from these last, 
and distinct also from each other. If you suppress the 
two last of the ten Categories and leave only the pre- 
ceding eight, under which of these eight are you to 
rank the predicates, Sokrates is lying down, Sokrates is 
clothed with a tunic, &c.? The necessity for admitting 
the ninth and tenth Categories (Jacere and Habere) as 
separate general heads in the list, is as great as the 
necessity for admitting most of the Categories which 
‘precede. The ninth and tenth are of narrower com- 


_ prehension,” and include a smaller number of dis- 





* Prantl observes, Geschichte der | 
Logik, p. 208 :—“ Fragen wir, wie 


und ebenso in des Menschen Rede 
von ihm ausgesagt wird. Das grund- 








Aristoteles iiberhaupt dazu gekommen 
sei, von Kategorien zu sprechen, und 
welche Geltung dieselben bei ihm 
haben, so ist unsere Antwort hierauf 
folgende: Aristoteles geht, im Gegen- 
satze gegen Platon, davon aus, dass 
die Allgemeinheit in der Concretion 
des Seienden sich verwirkliche und 
in dieser Realitaét von dem mensch- 
lichen Denken und Sprechen ergrif- 
fen werde; der Verwirklichungs- 
process des concret Seienden ist der 
Uebergang vom Unbestimmten, jeder 
Bestimmung aber fihigen, zum all- 
seitig Bestimmten, welchem demnach 
die Bestimmtheit tiberhaupt als eine 
selbst concret gewordene einwohnt 





wesentliche Ergebniss der Verwirkli- 
chung ist sonach: die zeitlich-riiumlich 
concret auftretende und hiemit indi- 
viduell gewordene Substanzialitiit, in 
einer dem Zustande der Concretion 
entsprechenden Erscheinungsweise ; 
diese letztere umfasst das ganze habi- 
tuelle Dasein und Wirken der con- 
creten Substanz, welche in der Welt 
der riiumlichen Ausdehnung und 
numeriiren Vielheit erscheint. Die 
ontologische Basis demnach der Kate- 
gorien ist der in die Concretion fiih 
rende Verwirklichungsprocess der Be- 
stimmtheit iiberhaupt.” 

» Plotinus, among his various 
grounds of exception to the ten Ari- 
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tinguishable varieties, than the preceding ; but they are 
not the less separate heads of information. So, among 
the chemical elements enumerated by modern science, 
some are very rarely found; yet they are not for that 
reason the less entitled to a place in the list. 

If we seek not to appreciate the value of the Ten 
Categories as a philosophical classification, but to under- 
stand what was in the mind of Aristotle when he framed 
it, we shall attend, not so much to the greater features; 
which it presents in dommon with every other scheme 
of classification, as to the minor features which constitute 
its peculiarity. In this point of view the two last 

Categories are more significant than the first four, and 
the tenth is the most significant of all; for every 
one is astonished when he finds Habere enrolled as a 
tenth Summum Genus, co-ordinate with Quantum and 
Quale. “Now what is remarkable about the ninth and 
tenth Categories is, that individual persons or animals 
are the only Subjects respecting whom they are ever 
predicated, and are at the same time Subjects respecting 
whom they are constantly (or at least frequently) pre- 
dicated. An individual person is habitually clothed in 
some particular way in all or part of his body; he (and 
perhaps his horse also) are the only Subjects that are 
ever so clothed. Moreover animals are the only Sub- 
jects, and among them man is the principal Subject, 
whose changes of posture are frequent, various, deter- 
mined by internal impulses, and at the same time 
interesting to others to know. Hence we may infer 
that when Aristotle lays down the Ten Categories, as 
Summa Genera for all predications which can be 





stotelian Categories, objects to the Boéthus expressly vindicated the 
ninth and tenth on the ground of their | title of ¢yew to be recognized as a 
narrow comprehension (Ennead. vi. 1, | separate Category, against the Stoic 
23, 24). objectors.—Schol. ad Categ. p. 81, a. 5. 
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made about any given Subject, the Subject which he 
has wholly, or at least principally, in his mind is an 
individual Man. We understand, then, how it is that 
he declares Habere and Jacere to be so plain as to need no 
farther explanation. What is a man’s posture? What 
is his clothing or equipment? are questions understood 
by every one.” But when Aristotle treats of Habere 
elsewhere, he is far from recognizing it as narrow 
and plain per se. Even in the Post-Predicamenta (an 
appendix tacked on to the Categoriz, either by himself 
afterwards, or by some follower) he declares Habere 
to be a predicate of vague and equivocal signification ; 
including portions of Quale, Quantum, and Relata. 
And he specifies the personal equipment of an indi- 
vidual as only one among these many varieties of 
signification. He takes the same view in the fourth 
book (A.) of the Metaphysica, which book is a sort 
of lexicon of philosophical terms.” This enlargement 
of the meaning of the word Habere seems to indicate 
an alteration of Aristotle’s point of view, dropping that 
special reference to an individual man as Subject, 


which was present to him 


when he drew up the list 





* In the thirteenth and fourteenth 
chapters of Mr. James Harris’s Philo- 
sophical Arrangements, there is a 

_ learned and valuable illustration of 
these two last Aristotelian Cate- 
gories. I think, however, that he 
gives to the Predicament KeioOa (Ja- 
cere) a larger and more comprehensive 
meaning than it bears in the treatise 
Categorie ; and that neither he, nor the 
commentators whom he cites (p. 317), 
take sufficient notice of the marked 
distinction drawn in that treatise 
between xeioOa: and Oéors (Cat. p. 6, 
b. 12). Mr. Harris ranks the arrange- 
ment of words in an orderly discourse, 
and of propositions in a valid syllo- 

VOL, I. ; 


"Eyew. 





gism, as cases coming under the Pre- 
dicament Keio6a:; which is travelling 
far beyond the meaning of that word 
in the Aristotelian Categories. At the 
same time he brings out strongly the 
fact, that living beings, and especially 
men, are the true and special subjects | 
of predicates belonging to KetoOa: and 
The more we attend to this, 
the nearer approach shall we make to 
the state of Aristotle’s mind when he 
drew up the list of Categories ; as in- 
deed Harris himself seems to recognize. 
(chap. ii. p. 29.) 

» Aristot. Categor.. p..15, b. 17; 
Metaphys. A. p. 1028, a. 8. 


[ 
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of Ten Categories. The like alteration carried him 
still farther, so as to omit the ninth and tenth almost 
entirely, when he discusses the more extensive topics 
of philosophy. Some of his followers, on the con- 
trary, instead of omitting Habere out of the list of 
Categories, tried to procure recognition for it in 
the larger sense which it bears in the Metaphysica. 
Archytas ranked it fifth in the series, immediately 
after Relata.* 

The narrow manner in which Aristotle conceives 
the Predicament Habere in the treatise Categorie, and 
the enlarged sense given to that term both in the 
Post-Predicaments and in the Metaphysica, lead to a 
suspicion that the Categorie is comparatively early, 
in point of date, among his compositions. It seems 
more likely that he should begin with the narrower 
view, and pass from thence to the larger, rather than 
vice versa. Probably the predicates specially applicable 
to Man would be among his early conceptions, but 
would by later thought be tacitly dropped,’ so as to 
retain those only which had a wider philosophical 
application. 

I have already remarked that Aristotle, while en- 
rolling all the Ten Predicaments as independent heads, 
each the Generalissimum of a separate descending line 
of predicates, admitted at the same time that various 





* See the Scholia of Simplikius, p. | 


80, b. 7, seq.; p. 92, b. 41, Brand. ; 
where the different views of Archytas, 
Plotinus, and Boéthus, are given ; also 
p. 59, b. 43: mponyeirae yap 7 cup- 
puis trav mpds Te oxXéots TOV emiKTH- 
Tov oxécewr, ds kal TO "Apxira Soxei. 
In the language of Archytas, ai ézik- 
Thro. oxevers were the equivalent of 
the Aristotelian ¢yeu. 

» Respecting the paragraph (at the 





close of the Categorie) about ro éxew, 
see the Scholion in Waitz’s ed. of the 
Organon, p. 38. 

The fact that Archytas in his trea- 
tise presented the Aristotelian Cate- 
gory €yew under the more general 
phrase of ai émixrnro oxéoes (see the 
preceding note), is among the reasons 
for believing that treatise to be later 
than Aristotle. 
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predicates did not of necessity belong to one of these 
lines exclusively, but might take rank in more than 
one line. There are some which he enumerates under 
all the different heads of Quality, Relation, Action, 
Passion. The classification is evidently recognized as 
one to which we may apply a remark which he makes 
especially in regard to Quality and Relation, under 
both of which heads (he says) the same predicates may 
sometimes be counted.* And the observation is much 
more extensively true than he was aware; for he both 
conceives and defines the Category of Relation or Rela- 
tivity (Ad Aliquid) in a way much narrower than 
really belongs to it. If he had assigned to this Cate- 
gory its full and true comprehension, he would have 
found it implicated with all the other nine. None of 
them can be isolated from it in predication. 

That Agere and Pati (with the illustrations which 
he himself gives thereof—urit, uritur) may be ranked 
as varieties under the generic Category of Relation or 
Relativity, can hardly be overlooked, The like is seen 
to be true about Ubi and Quando, when we advert to 
any one of the predicates belonging to either ; such as, 
in the market-place, yesterday.” Moreover, not merely the 
last six of the ten Categories, but also the second and 
fourth (Quantum and Quale) are implicated with and 





* Aristot. Categ. p. 11, a. 37. 

Simplikius says that what Aristotle 
admits about moidrns, is true about all 
the other Categories also, viz.: that 
it is not a strict and proper yévos. 


Each of the ten Categories is (what |. 


Aristotle says about rod by) pécov 
TOV Te TUVVipwr Kai Suovipwv.—ovde 
yap eéxeiva xupiws éorl yémn, ovdé 
@s yém trav i aira Kxarnyopeira, 
tagews otons mavrayod mpoTtev 


kal devrépawr. (Scholia ad Categor. 





p- 69, b. 30, Br.) This is a remark- 
able observation, which has not been 
sufficiently adverted to, I think, by 
Brentano in his treatise on Aristotle’s 
Ontology. 

» The remarks of Plotinus upon 
these four last-mentioned Categories 
are prolix and vague, but many of 
them go to shew how much ro mpés rt 
is involved in all of the four (Ennead. 
vi. 1, 14-18). 


ia 
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subordinated to Relation. If we look at Quantum, 
we shall find that the example which Aristotle 
gives of it is zpumpxvs, tricubital, or three cubits 
long; a term quite as clearly relative as the term 
SimAaswos or double, which he afterwards produces as 
instance of the Category Ad Aliquid"| When we are 
asked the questions, How much is the height? How 
large is the field? we cannot give the information 
required except by a relative predicate —7t is three 
feet—it is four acres; we thereby carry back the 
mind of the questioner to some unit of length or 
superficies already known to him, and we convey our 
meaning by comparison with such unit. Again, if we 
turn from Quantum to Quale, we find the like Relativity 
implied in all the predicates whereby answer is made 
to the question [lows tis éor1; Qualis est? What 
manner of man is he? He is such as A, B, C—persons 
whom we have previously seen, or heard, or read of.” 





* Trendelenburg (Kategorienlehre, 
p. 184) admits a certain degree of in- 
terference and confusion between the 
Categories of Quantum and Ad Ali- 
quid; but in very scanty measure, 
and much beneath the reality. 

> The following passages from Mr. 
James Mill (Analysis of the Pheno- 
mena of the Human Mind, vol. ii. ch. 
xiv. sect. ii. pp. 48, 49, 56, Ist ed.) 
state very clearly the Relativity of the 
predicates of Quantity and Quality :— 

“Tt seems necessary that I should 
say something of the word Quantus, 
from which the word Quantity is de- 
rived. Quantus is the correlate of 
Tantus. Tantus, Quantus, are rela- 
tive terms, applicable to all the objects 
to which we apply the terms Great, 
Little."—“ Of two lines, we call the 
one tantus, the other quantus. . The 
occasions on which we do so, are when 





the one is as long as the other.”— 
“When we say that one thing is 
tantus, quantus another, or one so 
great, as the other is great; the first 


-is referred to the last, the tantus to 


the quantus. The first is distin- 
guished and named by the last. The 
Quantus is the standard.”—“ On what 
account, then, is it that we give to 
any thing the name Quantus? Asa 
standard by which to name another 
thing, Tantus. The thing called 
Quantus is the previously known 
thing, the ascertained amount, by 
which we can mark and define the 
other amount.” 

“ Talis, Qualis, are applied to ob- 
jects in the same way, on one account, 
as Tantus, Quantus, on another; and 
the explanation we gave of Tantus, 
Quantus, may be. applied, mutatis 
mutandis, to. the pair of - relatives 
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We thus see that all the predicates, not only under 
the Category which Aristotle terms Ad Aliquid, but 
also under all the last nine Categories, are relative. 
Indeed the work of predication is always relative. The 
express purpose, as well as the practical usefulness, of a 
significant predicate is, to carry the mind of the hearer 
either to a comparison or to a general notion which is 


the result of past comparisons. But though each predi- 


cate connotes Relation, each connotes a certain funda- 
mentum besides, which gives to the Relation its peculiar 
character. Relations of Quantity are not the same as 
relations of Quality ; the predicates of the former connote 
a fundamentum different from the predicates of the 
latter, though in both the meaning conveyed is relative. 
In fact, every predicate or concrete general name is 
relative, or connotes a Relation to something else, actual 
or potential, beyond the thing named. The only name 
not relative is the Proper name, which connotes no 
attributes, and cannot properly be used as a predicate, 
(so Aristotle remarks), but only asa Subject.* Sokrates, 





which we have now named. Tantus, 
Quantus, are names applied to ob- 
jects on account of dimension. Talis, 
Qualis, are names applied to objects 
on account of all other sensations. 
We apply Tantus, Quantus, to a pair 
of objects when they are equal; we 
apply Talis, Qualis, to a pair of ob- 
jects when they are like. One of the 
objects is then the standard. The 
object Qualis is that to which the 
reference is made.” 

Compare the same work, vol. i. ch. 
‘ix. p. 225:—“The word Such is a 
relative term, and always connotes so 
much of the meaning of some other 
term. When we call a thing such, 
it is always understood that it is 
such as some other thing. Corre- 





sponding with our words such as, the 
Latins had Talis, Qualis.” 

* You may make Sokrates a pre- 
dicate, in the proposition, rd AevKov 
€xeivo Swxpatns eortiv, but Aristotle 
dismisses this as an irregular or per- 
verse manner of speaking (see Ana- 
lytic. Priora, i. p. 48, a. 35; Analyt. 
Poster. i. p. 83, a. 2-16). 

Alexander calls these propositions 
ai rapa vow mpordcets (see Schol. 
ad Metaphys. A. p. 1017, a. 23.) 

Mr. James Harris observes (Philo- 
sophical Arrangements, ch. x. p. 214; 
also 317, 348) :—“ Hence too we may 
see why Relation stands next to Quan- 
tity ; for in strictness the Predica- 
ments which follow are but different 
modes of Relation, marked by some 
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Kallias, Bukephalus, &c., denotes the Hoe Aliguid or 
Unum Numero, which, when pronounced alone, indi- 
cates some concrete aggregate (as yet unknown) which 
may manifest itself to my senses, but does not, so far 
as the name is concerned, involve necessary reference 
to anything besides; though even these names, when 
one and the same name continues to be applied to the 
same object, may be held to connote a real or supposed 
continuity of past or future existence, and become thus 
to a certain extent relative. 

We must observe that what the proper name denotes 
is any certain concrete One and individual,* with his 
attributes essential and non-essential, whatever they 
may be, though as yet undeclared, and with his capacity 
of receiving other attributes different and even opposite. 
This is what Aristotle indicates as the most special 
characteristic of Substance or Essence, that while it 
is Unum et Idem Numero, it is capable of receiving 
contraries. This potentiality of contraries, described 
as characterizing the Unum et Idem Numero,’ is. rela- 





peculiar character of their own, over 
and above the relative character, which 
is common to them all.” To which I 
would add, that the first two Cate- 
gories, Substance and Quantity, are 
no less relative or correlative than 
the eight later Categories ; as indeed 
Harris himself thinks; see the same 
work, pp. 90,473: “ Matter and Attri- 
bute are essentially distinct, yet, like 
convex and concave, they are by nature 
inseparable. We have already spoken 
as to the inseparability of attributes ; 
we now speak as to that of matter. 
“Hyeis dé hapev pev eivai rwa ddnv rev 
copdtev Trav aicOnrav, adda ravrny 
ov X@pioriy GAN del per évavri@oews 
— inv Thy dxopioroy pév, boxe yernv 
8€ Trois évavrios (Aristot. De Gen. et 
Corr. p, 329, a. 24). By contraries, Ari- 





stotle means here the several attri- 
butes of matter, hot, cold, &c.; from 
some one or other of which matter is 
always inseparable,” 

* Simplikius ap. Schol. p. 52, a, 42: 
mpos 6 pac of crovdaidsrepor rev e&y- 
ynT av, Gre 7 aicOntH ovcia cvppdpyais 
Tis €oTt Tovornr@y Kal UAns, Kal duovd 
pev mavra cupmayevra piay rovet THY 
aicOnriy ovciav, xwpis dé exacrov 
apBavopevov to peéev mowv to be 
moody éort AapBavdpevoy, i TL Go. 

» Aristot. Categ. p. 4, a. 10: Md- 
Auora dé idtov Todro rhs ovcias Soxet 
eivai, TO Tavrov Kal Ev dpiOu@ by Trav 
évavriov eivar Sexrixdy. See Waitz, 
note, p. 290: Sexrixoy dicitur ro ev @ 
meuKey Umrapyxel Th. 

Dexippus, and after him Simplikius 
observe justly, that the characteristic 
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tive to something about to come; the First Essence is 
- doubtless logically First, but it is just as much relative 
to the Second, as the Second to the First. We know 
it only by two negations and one affirmation, all of 
which are relative to predications in futuro. It is 
neither in a Subject, nor predicable of a Subject. It 
is itself the ultimate Subject of all predications and 
all inherencies. Plainly, therefore, we know it only 
relatively to these predications and inherencies. Ari- 
stotle says truly, that if you take away the First 
Essences, everything else, Second Essences as well as 
Accidents, disappears along with them. But he might 
have added with equal truth, that if you take away all 
Second Essences and all Accidents, the First Essences 
will disappear equally. The correlation and inter- 
dependence 1 is reciprocal.* It may be suitable, with a 
view to clear and retainable philosophical explanation, 
to state the Subject first and the predicates afterwards ; 
so that the Subject may thus be considered as logically 
prius, But in truth the Subject is only a substratum for 
predicates,” as much as the predicates are superstrata 
upon the Subject. The term substratum designates 
not an absolute or a per se, but a Correlatum to certain 
superstrata, determined or undetermined: now the 








mark of mparn ovcia, is this very 
circumstance of being unum numero, 
which belongs in common to all 
mp@rat ovoiat, and is indicated by the 
Proper name: Avats 8€ rovrov, drt 
aird ré piav eivar apiOu@, Kowds éore 
Adyos. (Simpl. in Categor., fol. 22 A. ; 
Dexippus, book ii. sect. 18, p. 57, ed. 
Spengel.) 

* Aristot. Categ. p. 2, b. 5. un odoay 
ody Trav mpateav ovoray adivaroy Tay 
Mov te elvat. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill observes : 





“ As to the self-existence of Substance, 
it is very true that a substance may 
be conceived to exist without any 
other substance ; but so also may an 
attribute without any other attri- 
butes. And we can no more imagine 
a substance without attributes, than 
we can imagine attributes without a 
substance.” (System of Logic, bk. i. 
ch. iii. p. 61, 6th ed.). 

» Aristot. Physic. ii, p. 194, b. 8. 
ére Tav mpds TL VAN: De yap cider 
GAXn VAn. 
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Correlatum is one of the pair implicated directly or 
indirectly in all Relation; and it is in fact specified by 
Aristotle as.one variety of the Category Ad Aliquid.* 
We see therefore that the idea of Relativity attaches to 
the first of the ten Categories, as well as to the nine 
others. The inference from these observations is, that 
Relation or Relativity, understood in the large sense 
which really belongs to it, ought to be considered rather 
as an Universal, comprehending and pervading all the 
Categories, than as a separate Category in itself, co-ordi- 
nate with the other nine. It is the condition and cha- 
racteristic of the work of predication generally ; the last 
analysis of which is into Subject and Predicate, in 
reciprocal implication with each other. I remark that 
this was the view taken of it by some well-known Peri- © 
patetic commentators of antiquity ;” by Andronikus, for 
example, and by Ammonius after him. Plato, though 





Plotinus puts this correctly, in his 
criticisms on the Stoic Categories ; cri- 
ticisms which on this point equally 
apply to the Aristotelian: mpds te 
yap Td toxeipevov, ov mpds TO ev 
aitd, GAAa mpos rd rowdy «is adrd, 
keipevov. Kat 1d trroxeipevoy dvro- 
keira mpos TO ovx droKeipevov ‘ei 
rovro, mpos ta 7rd &&w, &c. Also 
Dexippus in the Scholia ad Categor. 
p. 45, a. 26: rd yap bmoxeipevoy kara 
mpos rt Neyer Oar eddKet, Tit yap tro- 
keipevov. 

* Aristot, Metaphys. A. p. 1020, b. 
31, p. 1021, a. 27, seq. 

» Schol. p. 60, a. 38, Br. ; p. 47, b. 26. 
Xenokrates and Andronikus included 
all things under the two heads ré ka 
airé and 1d mpds Tu. *Avdpdvixos pev 
yap 6 “Pdéd:0s reNevtaiay drovéepes Tois 
mpds te Taku, Aéyov airiay Towavrny. Ta 
mpos Tt oikeiay UAnv ovk exer’ Tapa- 
puads yap €orxev oixeiar 





pio py exoton adAAa wep 
mheKkopevn Tots Exovory oi- 
keiav pifaw ai 8é . évvea 
katnyopiat oixeiay wUrnv 
€xovorv eixkdras ovv redevraiay 
aperov eyew raéwv. Again, Schol. 
p- 60, a. 24 (Ammonius): kadés 
dé rives dmecxafover Ta mpds Te mapa- 
gudow, &c, Also p. 59, b. 41; 
p- 49, a. 47; p. 61, b. 29: tows de 
kal Ore Ta mpds te ev Trois @Xors 
yeveow ipéornke, Sid rodro adv 
avrois Bewpeirar, kay jut) mponyoupeyns 
éruxe pynuns (and the Scholia ad p. 6, 
a. 86, prefixed to Waitz’s edition, p. 
33). Also p. 62, a. 37: dia radra de 
@s mapadvopérmmy rais ddats Kary- 
yopiats tiv Tov mpds tL émercodimdy 
vouifovet, kairo mponyoupeyny ovcay 
kai kata Svadopay oixeiay Oewpouperny. 
Boéthus had written an entire book 
upon ra mpés tt, Schol. p. 61, b. 9. 
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he makes no attempt to draw up a list of Oategories, 
has an incidental passage respecting Relativity ;* con- 
ceiving it in a very extended sense, apparently as 
belonging more or less to all predicates. Aristotle, 
though in the Categorie he gives a narrower expla- 
nation of it, founded upon grammatical rather than 
real considerations, yet intimates in other places that 
predicates ranked under the heads of Quale, Actio, 
Passio, Jacere, &c., may also be looked at as belonging 
to the head of Ad Aliquid.’ This latter, moreover, 
he himself declares elsewhere to be Ens in the lowest 
degree, farther removed from the Prima Essentia 
than any of the other Categories; to be more in 
the nature of an appendage to some of them, especially 
to Quantum and Quale ;° and to presuppose, not only 
the Prima Essentia (which all the nine later Cate- 
gories presuppose), but also one or more of the others, 





* Plato, Republic, iv. 437 C. to 
439 B. (compare also Sophistes, p. 
255 C., and Politicus, p. 285). Kai 
Ta meiw 8) mpos Ta eAaTTW Kal Ta 
Simddova mpds Ta Huioea Kal ava Ta 
Toadra, kal av Bapirepa mpds Koudpd- 
Tepa kal Oattw mpds Bpadvrepa, Kat 
ére ye tra Oeppa mpdbs ra 
Wuxpa kal wavra ta rovTos Spor, 
dp’ ovx otras éxer; (438 C). 

» See Metaphysic. A. p. 1020, b. 26, 
p- 1021, b. 10. Trendelenburg observes 
(Gesch. der Kategorienlehre, pp. 
118-122, seq.) how much more the 
description given of mpds rm in the 
Categoriw is determined by verbal 
or grammatical considerations, than 
in. the Metaphysica and other trea- 
tises of Aristotle. 

* See Ethic. Nikomach. i. p. 1096, 
a. 20: rd 8€ cal’ aird Kal 9 ovcia 
mporepov TH Piaet TOU mpds Te mapa- 
pudd& yap trotr’ gore. Kal cupPeBynxdre 





Tov évtos, date ovK dy ein Kown Tes 
emt tovrav idea. (The expression 
mapaduad: was copied by Androni- 
kus; see a note on the preceding 
page.) Metaphys. N. p. 1088, a. 
22-26: ro d€ mpds Te mavrwy Kora 
pvors Tis i) Ovoia TOV KaTHYOpPLa@Y €oTI, 
kal torépa Tov ToLod Kal Trogov" Kai 
waOdos TL TOU Togod TO Tpds 
Tt, Somep EhEXOn, GAN’ ov VAN, et Te 
€repov kal T@ OAws KoWW@ mpds TL Kal 
Tois pepeow avtov Kai eideowv. Com- 
pare Bonitz in his note on p. 1070, 
a. 33. 

The general doctrine laid down by 
Aristotle, Metaphys. N. p. 1087, b. 34, 
seq., about the universality of pérpoy 
as pervading all the Categories, is 
analogous to the passage above re- 
ferred to in the Politicus of Plato, and 
implies the Relativity involved more 
or less in all predicates. 


\/ 
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indicating the particular mode of comparison or Rela- 
tivity in each case affirmed. Thus, under one aspect, 
Relation or Relativity may be said to stand prius naturd, 
and to come first in order before all the Categories, in- 
asmuch as it is implicated with the whole business of 
predication (which those Categories are intended to re- 
solve into its elements), and belongs not less to the mode 
of conceiving what we call the Subject, than to the mode 
of conceiving what we call its Predicates, each and 
all. Under another aspect, Relativity may be said to 
stand last in order among the Categories—even to come 
after the adverbial Categories Ubi et Quando; because 
its locus standi is dim and doubtful, and because every 
one of the subordinate predicates belonging to it may 
be seen to belong to one or other of the remaining Cate- 
gories also. Aristotle remarks that the Category Ad 
Aliquid has no peculiar and definite mode of generation 
corresponding to it, in the manner that Increase and 
Diminution belong to Quantum, Change to Quale, 
Generation, simple and absolute, to Essence or Sub- 
stance.* New relations may beeome predicable of a 
thing, without any change in the thing itself, but 
simply by changes in other things.” 





* Aristot. Metaph. N. p. 1088, a. 29: 
onpeiov d€ Gre HKioTa ovata tis Kal dv 
mT TO mpds Te TO pdvov pH elva 
yeveow airod pndé POopay pnde Kivn- 
ow, @orep kata TO mocdv avénors kal 
Pbiows, kara Td Towy @rolwors, kata 
TOTov popd, Kara Thy ovoiay H andy 
yéveots Kal pbopa. Compare Kee 
1068, a. 9: dvdeyn Tpeis evar KUHoets, 
Tolov, mocov, Témov. Kar ovciay & 
ov, dia TO pnbev civae ovoia évavrior, 
ovde tov mpds tt. Also Physica, v. 
p- 225, b. 11: evdéyerue yap Oarépov 
petaBdddovros adnbever Oa Oarepov 
pndev peraBaddrov. See about this 





passage Bonivz and Schwegler’s notes 
on Metaphys. p. 1068. 

» Hobbes observes (First Philo- 
sophy, part ii. ch. xi. 6): “ But we 
must not so think of Relation as if it’ 
were an accident differing from all 
the other accidents of the relative; 
but one of them, namely, that by 
which the comparison is made. For 
example, the likeness of one white 
to another white, or its unlikeness to— 
black, is the same accident with its 
whiteness.” This may be true about 
the relations Like and Unlike (see 
Mr, John Stuart Mill, Logic, ch. iii. 
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Those among the Aristotelian commentators who 
denied the title of Ad Aliquid to a place among the 
‘Categories or Summa Genera of predicates, might sup- 
port their views from passages where Aristotle ranks 
the Genus as a Relatum, though he at the same time 
declares that the Species under it are not /elata. 
Thus scientia is declared by him to be a felatum; 
because it must be of something —alicujus scibilis ; 
while the something thus implied is not specified.* 
But (scientia) musica, grammatica, medica, &c., are 
declared not to be Relata; the indeterminate some- 
thing being there determined, and bound up in one 
word with the predication of Relativity. Now the 
truth is that both are alike Relata, though both also 
belong to the Category of Quality; a man is called 
Talis from being sciens, as well as from being gram- 
maticus. Again, he gives as illustrative examples of the 
Category Ad Aliquid, the adjectives double, triple. But 
he ranks in a different Category (that of Quantum) the 
adjectives bicubital, tricubital, (rjyus, tperfpyvs). It 
is plain that the two last of these predicates are 
species under the two first, and that all four predi- 
cates are alike relative, under any real definition that 





p. 80, 6th ed.) But, in Relations 
generally, the fundamentum may be 
logically distinguished from the Re- 
lation itself. 

Aristotle makes the same remarks 
upon 7d cupB_Bynxds as upon 76 mpds 
tt :—That it verges upon Non-Ens; 
and that it has no special mode of being 
generated or destroyed. gaivera: yap 
7d ovpBeBynxos eyyts Te Tov pi) Svros: 
T@v pév yap Gddov tpdrov 6vTrav Eare 
yéveots kai pOopd, rav Sé kata ovpBe- 
Bnyxos otk éorw. (Metaphys. E. p. 
1026, b. 21.) 

* Categor. p. 6, b. 12, p. 11, a. 24; 





Topic. iv. p. 124, b. 16. Compare also 
Topica, iv. p. 121, a. 1, and the Scholia 
thereupon, p. 278, b. 12-16, Br.; in 
which Scholia Alexander feels the 
difficulty of enrolling a generic term 
as mpos tt, while thé specific terms 
comprised under it are not mpds te; 
and removes the difficulty by sug- 
gesting that émuornpn may be at once 
both owdrns and mpds t+; and that 
as rrotérns (not as mpds tr) it may be 
the genus including povowky and yew- 
perpia, Which are not mpdés mt, but 


TouoTyTeEs. 
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can be given of Relativity, though all four belong 
also to the Category of Quantum. Yet Aristotle does 
not recognize any predicates as belonging to Ad Aliquid, 
except such as are logically and grammatically ellip- 
tical ; that is, such as do not include in themselves the 
specification of the Correlate, but require to be supple- 
mented by an additional word in the genitive or dative 
case, specifying the latter. As we have already seen, 
he lays it down generally, that all Relata (or Ad 
Aliquid) imply a Correlatum; and he prescribes that 
when the Correlatum is indicated, care shall be taken 
to designate it by a precise and specific term, not 
of wider import than the felatum,* but specially 
reciprocating therewith: thus he regards ala (a wing) 
as Ad Aliquid, but when you specify its correlate 
in order to speak with propriety (oixe/ws), you must 
describe it as ala alati, (not as ala avis) in order 
that the Correlatum may be strictly co-extensive and 
reciprocating with the Kelatum. Wing, head, hand, ° 
&c., are thus Ad Aliquid, though there may be no 
received word in the language to express their exact 
Correlata; and though you may find it necessary to 
coin a new word expressly for the purpose.” In speci- 
fying the Correlatum of servant, you must say, servant 
of a master, not servant of a man or of a biped; both 
of which are in this case accompaniments or accidents 
of the master, being still accidents, though they may 
be in fact constantly conjoined. Unless you say 
master, the terms will not reciprocate; take away 
master, the servant is no longer to be found, though 
the man who was called servant is still there; but take 





* Categor. p. 6, b. 30, p. 7, b. 12. | pevov # dvopa mpds & olikeias ay 
» Categor. p. 7,a.5. éviore 5€ dvo- | dmrodobein. 
puroroteiv tows dvayKaioy, édv pn Kel- 
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away man or biped, and the servant may still con- 
tinue. You cannot know the Relatum determinately 
or accurately, unless you know the Correlatum also ; 
without the knowledge of the latter, you can only know 
the former in a vague and indefinite manner.” Ari- 
stotle raises, also, the question whether any Essence or 
Substance can be described as Ad Aliquid. He inclines 
to the negative, though not decisively pronouncing. 
He seems to think that Simo and Davus, when called 
men, are Essences or Substances; but that when called 
master and slave, they are not so; this, however, is 
surprising, when he had just before spoken of the con- 
notation of man as accidents (cvpBeByxota) belonging 
to the connotation of master. He speaks of the 
members of an organized body (wing, head, foot) as 








* Categor. p. 7, a. 31. eri & édy pev 
Tt olkei@s amodiddpevov 7 mpds 6 Ae- 
yeTa, MayT@Y TEpLatpoupevwy TaY ad- 
ov dca cupBeBnkdra €or, xata- 
Aeuropévouv S€ pdvov rovrov mpds 6 
aredd0n oixeiws, det mpds ato pnOn- 
cera, oiov 6 SovdAos éayv mpods Sec- 
mérnvy eéynrat, mepiaipovpéevwy Tov 
G@X\A@v dravtrayv dca oupfe- 
Bynxéra €or r@ Seamsry, olov Td 
Simobs elvat Kai 7o emornpns SexriKd 
cal TO dvOp@m@, Karaderopevou be 
pdvou tov Seamdrny eivat, dei 6 SovdAos 
mpos avrd pnOnoera, 

This is not only just and useful in 
regard to accuracy of predication, but 
deserves attention also in another 
point of view. In general, it would 
be said that man and biped belonged 
to the Essence (ovcia); and the being 
a master to the Accidents or Accom- 
paniments (cvpS_Bnxdra). Here the 
case is reversed ; man and biped are 
the accidents or accompaniments ; 
master is the Essence. What is 
connoted by the term master is here 





the essential idea, that which is bound 
up with the idea connoted by servant ; 
while the connotation of man or biped 
sinks into the character of an accessory 
or accompaniment. The master might 
possibly not be a man, but a god; the 
Delphian Apollo (Euripid. Ion, 132), 
and the Corinthian Aphrodité, had 
each many slaves belonging to them. 
Moreover, even if every master were 
aman, the qualities connoted by man 
are here accidental, as not being in- 
cluded in those connoted by the 
term master. Compare Metaphysica, 
A. p. 1025, a. 32; Topica, i. p. 102, a. 
18. 

» That Plato was fully sensible to 
the necessity of precision and appro- 
priateness in designating the Corre- 
latum belonging to each Relatum, 
may be seen by the ingenious rea- 
soning in the Platonic Parmenides, pp. 
133-134, where deamdrns and SovAos 
are also the illustrative examples 
employed, 

* Categor. p. 8, a. 35, b. 20. 
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examples of Ad Aliquid; while in other treatises, he 
determines very clearly that these members presuppose, 
as a prius natura, the complete organism whereof they 
are parts, and that the name of each member connotes 
the performance of, or aptitude to perform, a certain 
special function : now, such aptitude cannot exist unless 
the whole organism be held together in co-operative 
agency, so that if this last condition be wanting, the 
names, head, eye, foot, can no longer be applied to 
the separate members, or at least can only be applied 
equivocally or metaphorically.* It would seem there- 
fore that the functioning something is here the Es- 
sence, and that all its material properties are accidents 
(cvpBeBynxera). 

In the fourth book of the Metaphysica, Aristotle 
gives an explanation of Ad Aligud different from, and 
superior to, that which we read in the Categorie; 
treating it, not as one among many distinct Cate- 
gories, but as implicated with all the Categories, 
and taking a different character according as it is 
blended with one or the other — Essentia, Quantum, 
Quale, Actio, Passio, §c.” He there, also, enumerates 





* See Politica, i. p. 1253, a, 18: 
kal mpérepov 57 TH pioer mods fh oikia 
kai €kaoros npay éoriv: rd yap Sdov 
mpérepov avayKaioy elvat Tov pépous: 
dvaipoupévov yap Tov Gdov ovK éora 
mous ovde xelp, ef p11) Gu@vipws, Somep 
ei ris Aéyer THY ALOivny: d:apbapeica 
yap €ora roatrn. mavra dé rh Epyo 
Sperra kal ry Suvdper, Gore py kere 
To.tavtra Oyra ov AEKkréov Ta 
avira elvat, GAN dSpuovupa; also p. 
1254, a. 9: 76 Te yap pédpioy ov 
pdvoy Gov é€oti pdpioy, GAda Kal 
@ov. 

Compare De Anima, ii. 1, p. 412, 
b. 20; Meteorologic. iv. p. 390, a. 12. 





The doctrine enunciated in these 
passages is a very important one, in 
the Aristotelian philosophy. 

Trendelenburg (Kategorienlehre, p. 
182) touches upon this confusion of the 
Categories, but faintly and partially. 

» Metaphys. A. p. 1020, b. 27-32. At 
the same time we must remark, that 
while Aristotle enumerates ro dzé- 
pexov and ro tmepexduevoy under, 
IIpés m1, he had just before (a. 25) 
ranked rd péya Kai ro puxpdv, TO 
pei{ov xat ro €darroy, under the 
general head Toody—as rocod ran 
xa avira. 
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as one of the varieties of Relata, what seems to go 
beyond the limit, or at least beyond the direct denota- 
tion, of the Categories; for, having specified, as one 
variety, Relata Numero, and, as another, Relata secundum 
actionem et passionem (ro Oeppavtiudv xpos TO Oepuavtov, 
&c.), he proceeds to a third variety, such as the men- 
surabile with reference to mensura, the scibile with 
reference to scientia, the cogitabile with reference to 
cogitatio; and in regard to this third variety, he draws 
a nice distinction. He says that mensura and cogitatio 
are Ad Aliguid, not because they are themselves related 
to mensurabile and cogitabile, but because mensurabile 
and cogitabile are related to them.* You cannot say 
(he thinks) that mensura is referable to the mensurabile, 
or cogitatio to the cogitabile, because that would be 
repeating the same word twice over — mensura est 





* Metaphys. A. p. 1021, a. 26, b. 3; 
also I. p.1056, b. 34. Bonitz in his note 
(p. 262) remarks that the distinction 
here drawn by Aristotle is not tenable ; 
and I agree with him that it is not. 
| But it coincides with what Aristotle 

asserts in other words in the Cate- 
. gorie ; viz., that to be simul natura 
‘is not true of all Relata, but only of 
. the greater part of them; that ro 
aicOnriv is mpdrepov ris aicOncews, 
and 1d émotnrov mpdrepoy rhs émorn- 
pns (Categor. p. 7, b. 28; p. 8, a. 10). 
As I have mentioned before (p. 102 
n.), Simplikius, in the Scholia (p. 65, 
b. 14), points out that Aristotle has not 
been careful here to observe his own 
precept of selecting oixeiws the cor- 
relative term. He ought to have 
stated the potential as correlating with 
the potential, the actual with the 
actual. If he had done this, the 
ouvirrapiis trav mpds re would have 
been seen to be true in all cases. 
Eudorus noticed a similar inadvert- 











ence of Aristotle in the case of rrépov 
and mrepwrdy (Schol. 63, a. 43). See 
‘Plato and the Other Companions of 
Sokrates,’ vol. ii. p. 330, note*. 

I transcribe a curious passage of Leib- 
nitz, bearing on the same question :— 
“ On réplique maintenant, que la vérité 
du mouvement est indépendante de 
Yobservation : et qu’un vaisseau peut 
avancer, sans que celui qui est dedans 
sen apergoive. Je réponds, que le 
mouvement est indépendant de l’ob- 
servation: mais qu'il n’est point in- 
dépendant de Vobservabilité. Il n’y 
a point de mouvement, quand il n’y a 
point de changement observable. Et 
méme quand il n’y a point de change- 
ment observable, il n’y a point de 
changement du tout. Le contraire est 
fondé sur la supposition d’un Espace 
réel absolu, que j’ai réfuté demonstra- 
tivement par le principe du besoin 
d’une Raison suffisante des choses.” 
(Correspondence with Clarke,p. 770. 
Erdmann’s edition.) 
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illius cujus est mensura—cogitatio est illius cujus est 
cogitatio. So that he regards mensura and _ cogitatio 
as Correlata, rather than as Relata; while mensurabile 
and cogitabile are the Relata to them. But in point of 
fact, the distinction is not important; of the relative 
pair there may be one which is more properly called 
the Correlatum ; yet both are alike relative. 

If we compare together the various passages in whieh 
Aristotle cites and applies the Ten Categories, (not 
merely in the treatise before us, but also in the Meta- 
physica, Physica, and elsewhere) we shall see that he 
cannot keep them apart steadily and constantly ; that 
the same predicate is referred to one head in one place, 
and to another head in another: what is here spoken 
of as belonging to Actio or Passio, will be treated in — 
another place as an instance of Quale or Ad Aliquid ; 
even the derivative noun éés (habitus) does not belong 
to the Category éyew (Habere), but sometimes to Quale, 
sometimes to Ad Aliquid.* This is inevitable; for the 
predicates thus differently referred have really several 
different aspects, and may be classified in one way or 
another, according as you take them in this or that 
aspect. Moreover, this same difficulty of finding im-. 
passable lines of demarcation would still be felt, even if — 
the Categories, instead of the full list of Ten, were — 
reduced to the smaller list of the four principal Cate- — 
gories—Substance, Quantity, Quality, and Relation; 
a reduction which has been recommended by com- 
mentators on Aristotle as well as by acute logicians 
of modern times. Even these four cannot be kept 
clearly apart: the predicates which declare Quantity 
or Quality must at the same time declare or imply 
Relation ; while the predicates which declare Relation 





* Aristot..Categor. p. 6, b. 2; p. 8, b. 27. 








* 
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‘must also imply the fundamentum either of Quantity 


or of Quality.* 


The most capital distinction, however, which is to be 
found among the Categories is that of Essence or Sub- 


stance from all the rest. 


This is sometimes announced 





* See Trendelenburg, Kategorien- 
lehre, p. 117, seq. 

The remarks made by Mr. John 
Stuart Mill (in his System of Logic, 
book i. ch. iii.) upon the Aristotelian 
Categories, and the enlarged philoso- 
phical arrangement which he intro- 
duces in their place, well deserve to 
be studied. After enumerating the 
ten Predicaments, Mr. Mill says :— 
“Tt is a mere catalogue of the dis- 
tinctions rudely marked out by the 
language of familiar life, with little 
or no attempt to penetrate, by philo- 
sophic analysis, to the rationale even 
of these common distinctions. Such 
an analysis would have shewn the 
enumeration to be both redundant and 
defective. Some objects are omitted, 
and others repeated several times 
under different heads.” (Compare the 
remarks of the Stoic commentators, 
and Porphyry, Schol. p. 48, b. 10 Br. : 
aberovvres tiv Suaiperw os moda Ta- 
pteioay Kal pt) mepapBavoveay, 7) Kal 
mddw mdeovafovcay. And Aristotle 
himself observes that the same predi- 
cates might be ranked often under 
more than one head.) “ That could not 
be a very comprehensive view of the 
nature of Relation, which could ex- 
clude action, passivity, and local 
situation from that category. The 
same objection applies to the cate- 
gories Quando (or position in time), 
and Ubi (or position in space) ; while 
the distinction between the latter and 
Situs (KeioOat) is merely verbal. The 
incongruity of erecting into a sum- 

mum genus the tenth Category is 


manifest. On the other hand, the | 
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enumeration takes no notice of any 
thing but Substances and Attributes. 
In what Category are we to place 
sensations, or any other feelings and 
states of mind? as hope, joy, fear; 
sound, smell, taste; pain, pleasure ; 
thought, judgment, conception, and 
the like? Probably all these would 
have been placed by the Aristotelian 
school in the Categories of Actio and 
Passio; and the relation of such of 
them as are active, to their objects, 
and of such of them as are passive, 
to their causes, would have been 
rightly so placed; but the things 
themselves, the feelings or states of 
mind, wrongly. Feelings, or states 
of consciousness, are assuredly to be 
counted among realities; but they 
cannot be reckoned either among 
substances or among attributes.” 
Among the many deficiencies of the 
Aristotelian Categories, as a complete 
catalogue, there is none more glaring 
than the imperfect conception of pds 
tt (the Relative), which Mr. Mill here 
points out. But the Category Keio- 
@a (badly translated by commenta- 
tors Situs, from which Aristotle ex- 
pressly distinguishes it, Categor. p. 
6, b. 12: 1d d€ dvaxetoOat 7) €oravar ij 
kabjnoOa aita pev ovk cial Oéces) 
appears to be hardly open to Mr. Mill’s 
remark, that it is only verbally distin- 
guished from Tov, Ubi. KeioOa is 
intended to mean posture, attitude, &c. 
It is a reply to the question, In what 
posture is Sokrates ? Answer.—He is 
lying down, standing upright, kneel- 
ing, rv€ mporeivor, &c. This is quite 
ditferent from the question, Where 
K 
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as having a standing per se; as not only logically dis- 
tinguishable, but really separable from the other nine, 
if we preserve the Aristotelian list of ten,* or from the 


other three, if we prefer the reduced list of four. 


But 


such real separation cannot be maintained. The Prima 
Essentia (we are told) is indispensable as a Subject, but 





is Sokrates? In the market-place, 
in the palestra, &c. Keicba (as 
Aristotle himself admits, Categ. p. 6, 
b. 12) is not easily distinguished from 
IIpés te: for the abstract and general 
word Oéars (position) is reckoned 
by Aristotle under pds ri, though 
the paronyma dvaxeioba, éordvat, 
xa6jnoOa, are affirmed not to be 
Gécers, but to come under the separate 
Category KeioOat. But Keioda is 
clearly distinguishable from Tov Ubi. 

Again, to Mr. Mill’s question, “ In 
what Category are we to place sensa- 
tions or other states of mind—hope, 
fear, sound, smell, pain, pleasure, 
thought, judgment,” &c.? Aristotle 
would have replied (I apprehend) 
that they come under the Category 
either of Quale or of Pati—Toudrnres 
or Wa6n. They are attributes or 
modifications of Man, Kallias, Sok- 
rates, &c. If the condition of which 
we speak be temporary or transitory, 
it is a maOos, and we speak of Kallias 
as mdoxey re; if it be a durable dis- 
position or capacity, likely to pass 
into repeated manifestations, it is 
_twowdtns, and we describe Kallias as 
mrowds tis (Categ. p. 9, a. 28-p. 10, a. 9). 
This equally applies to mental and 
bodily conditions (époiws d€ rovros 
kal xara tiv Yuxiv waOntixal modrn- 
tes kai md6n d€yerau.—p. 9, b. 33). 
The line is dubious and difficult be- 
tween mdOos and mowdrns, but one or 
other of the two will comprehend all 
the mental states indicated by Mr. 
Mill.’ Aristotle would not have ad- 
mitted that “feelings are to be 


counted among realities,” except as | 





they are now or may be the feelings 
of Kallias, Sokrates, or some other 
Hie Aliquis—one or many. ‘He would 
consider feelings as attributes be- 
longing to these Ipéra: Oicia ; and 
so in fact Mr. Mill himself considers 
them (p. 83), after having specified 
the Mind (distinguished from Body 
or external object) as the Substance 
to which they belong. 

Mr. Mill’s classification of Name- 
able Things is much better and more 
complete than the Aristotelian Cate- 
gories, inasmuch as it brings into full 
prominence the distinction between 
the subjective and objective points 
of view, and, likewise, the all-per- 
vading principle of Relativity, which 
implicates the two; whereas, Aristotle 
either confuses the one with the other, 
or conceives them narrowly and inade- 
quately. But we cannot say, I think, 
that Aristotle, in the Categories, as- 
signs no room for the mental states 
or elements. He has a place for them, 
though he treats them altogether 
objectively. He takes account of 
himself only as an object-—as one 
among the mp@rat oveia, or indi- 
viduals, along with Sokrates and 
Kallias. 

* Aristotle sometimes speaks of it 
as xaptordy, the other Categories 
being not ywpiord (Metaphys. Z. p. 
1028, a. 34). It is not easy, however, 
always to distinguish whether he 
means by the term yopiora “sejuncta 
re, or sejuncta notione sola.” See 
Bonitz ad Metaphysic. (A. p. 1017), 
p. 244, 
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cannot appear as Predicate; while all the rest can and 
do so appear. Now we see that this definition is 
founded upon the function enacted by each of them 
'in predication, and therefore presupposes the fact 
of predication, which is in itself a Relation. The 
Category of Relation is thus implied, in declaring what 
the First Essence is, together with some predicabilia as 
correlates, though it is not yet specified what the pre- 
dicabilia are. But besides this, the distinction drawn 
by Aristotle, between First and Second Essence or 
Substance, abolishes the marked line of separation 
between Substance and Quality, making the former 
shade down into the latter. The distinction recognizes 
a more or less in Substance, which graduation Aristotle 
expressly points out, stating that the Species is more 
Substance or Essence, and the Genus less so. We see 
thus that he did not conceive Substance (apart from 
attributes) according to the modern view, as that which 
exists without the mind (excluding within the mind 
or relation to the mind); for in that there can be no 
graduation. That which is without the mind, must also 
be within ; and that which is within must also be without ; 
the subject and the object correlating. This implication 
of within and without understood, there is then room 
for graduation, according as the one or the other aspect 
may be more or less prominent. Aristotle, in point of 
fact, confines himself to the mental or logical work of 
predication, to the conditions thereof, and to the com- 
ponent terms whereby the mind accomplishes that act. 
When he speaks of the First Essence or Substance, 
without the Second, all that he can say about it posi- 
tively is to call it Unum numero and indivisible :* even 








* Categor. p. 3, b. 12: dropov yap | Compare Metaphysic. N. p. 1087, b. 
cai év dpiOyp ro dndrovpevdy eorww. | 33; p. 1088, a. 10, 
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thus, he is compelled to introduce unity, measure, and 
number, all of which belong to the two Categories of 
Quantity and Relation; and yet still the First Essence 
or Substance remains indeterminate. We only begin to 
determine it when we call it by the name of the Second 
Substance or Essence; which name connotes certain 
attributes, the attributes thus connoted being of the 
essence of the Species; that is, unless they be present, 
no individual would be considered as belonging to the 
Species, or would be called by the specific name.* When 
we thus, however, introduce attributes, we find ourselves 
not merely in the Category of Substantia (Secunda), 
but also in that of Qualitas. The boundary between 
Substantia and Qualitas disappears; the latter being 
partially contained in the former. The Second Sub- 
stance or Essence includes attributes or Qualities be- 
longing to the Essence. In fact, the Second Substance 
or Essence, when distinguished from the First, is both 
here and elsewhere characterized by Aristotle, as being 
not Substance at all, but Quality; though when con- 





* Hobbes says :—“ Now that ac- 
cident (¢. e. attribute) for which we 
give a certain name to any body, or 
the accident which denominates its 
Subject, is commonly called the Es- 
sence thereof; as rationality is the 
essence of a man, whiteness of any 
white thing, and extension the essence 
of a body” (Hobbes, Philosophy, ch. 
viii. s. 23). This topic will be found 
discussed, most completely and philo- 
sophically, in Mr. John Stuart Mill’s 
System of Logic, Book I. ch. vi. ss. 
2-3; ch. vii. s. 5. 

» Categor. p. 3, b. 13: émt 8€ ray 
devrépav ovor@y daiverar pév dpoiws 
TS oxHpart ths mpoonyopias rdé8e Tt 
onpaivery, Grav ein avOpwmoy i) Cov, 
ov piv Gdnbés ye, GAAG pGdAXAov toidy 





TL onpaivet—ro.ay ydp Tiva 
obvatav onpaive (b. 20). 

Metaphysic. Z. p. 1038, b. 35: dave- 
pov Gre ovev trav Kabddov brapxdvrev 
ovata éoti, kai Ste ovOev onpaiver Tov 
kowy Katnyopoupevay tdéde Tt, GAAG 
rodvde. Compare Metaphys. M. p. 
1087, a. 1; Sophistic. Elench. p. 178, 
b. 87; 179, a. 9. 

That which is called rparn ovcia 
in the Categoria is called rpirn ovcia 
in Metaphys. H. p. 1043, a.18. In 
Ethic, Nikom. Z. p. 1148, a. 32, seq., 
the generalissima are called mpéra, 
and particulars are called €ryara. Zell 
observes in his commentary (p. 224), 
“ra €oxara sunt res singula, que et 
ipse sunt extremw, ratione mentis 


-nostre, ab universis ad singula dela- 
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sidered as being in implication with the First, it takes 
on the nature of Substance, and becomes substantial or 
essential Quality. The Differentia belongs thus both to 
Substance and to Quality (quale quid), making up as 
complement that which is designated by the specific 
name.* 

We see, accordingly, that neither is the line of 
demarcation between the Category of Substance or 
Essence and the other Categories so impassable, nor the 
separability of it from the others so marked as some 
thinkers contend. Substance is represented by Aristotle 
as admitting of more and less, and as graduating by suc- 
cessive steps down to the other Categories ; moreover, 
neither in its complete manifestation (as First Sub- 
stance), nor in its incomplete manifestation (as Second 
Substance), can it be explained or understood without 
calling in the other Categories of Quantity, Quality, 
and Relation. It does not correspond to the definition 
of Substantia given by Spinoza—* quod in se est et per 
se concipitur.” It can no more be conceived or de- 
scribed without some of the other Categories, than they 
can be conceived or described without it. Aristotle 
defines it by four characteristics, two negative, and 
two positive. 


It cannot be predicated of a Subject : it. 


“cannot inhere in a Subject : it is, at bottom, the Subject | 





bentis.” Patricius remarks upon the The remarks of the different ex- 


different sense of the terms [party 
Ovcia in the Categoria and in the 
De Interpretatione (Discuss. Peripa- 
tetic. p. 21). 

* Metaphysic. A. p. 1020, b. 13: 
oxedov 87 Kara dv0 tpdérovs éyorr’ 
av rd trowdy, Kal TovTwy Eva roy Kupt~ 
@Tatov: mpoeTn pev yap moworns 7 Tis 
ovaias Svapopa. Compare Physic. v. 
p. 226, a. 27. See Trendelenburg, 
Kategorienlehre, pp. 56, 93. 





positors (contained in Scholia, pp. 
52, 53, 54, Brand.), are interesting 
upon the ambiguous position of Dif- 
ferentia, in regard to Substance and 
Quality. It comes out to be Neither 
and Both—ovdérepa kai duddrepa 
(Plato, Euthydemus, p. 300 C.). 
Dexippus and Porphyry called it 
something intermediate between ovaia 
and mowdrns, or between ovcia and 


oupBeBnkds. 
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of all Predicates: it is Unum numero and indivisible. 
Not one of these four determinations can be conceived 
or understood, unless we have in our minds the idea of 
other Categories and its relation to them. Substance 
is known only as the Subject of predicates, that is, 
relatively to them; as they also are known relatively 
to it. Without the Category of Relation, we can no 
more understand what is meant by a Subject. than what 
is meant by a Predicate. The Category of Substance, 
as laid out by Aristotle, neither exists by itself, nor can 
be conceived by itself, without that of Relation and 
the generic notion of Predicate.” All three lie together 





* Categor. p. 2, a. 14, b. 4; p. 3, 
b. 12. 

» Aristotle gives an explanation of 
what he means by xa’ atré—xa&? 
avrd, in the Analytic. Post. I. iv. p. 73, 
a. 34, b. 13. According to that ex- 
planation it will be necessary to in- 
clude in rd xa@ atré of the Category 
Ovgia, all that is necessary to make 
the definition or explanation of that 
Category understood. 

M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, in the 
valuable Preface introducing his trans- 
lation of the Organon, gives what I 
think a just view of the Categories 
generally, and especially of mpary 
ovcgia, as simply naming (7. e. giving 
a proper name), and doing nothing 
more. I transcribe the passage, 
merely noting that the terms anterior 
and posterior can mean nothing more 
than logical anteriority and posteri- 
ority. 

“Mais comment classer les mots? 
—C’est & la réalité seule qu'il faut le 
demander; & la réalité dont le lan- 
gage n’est que le réflet, dont les mots 
ne sont que le symbole. Que nous 
présente la réalité? Des individus, 
rien que des individus, existant par 
eux-mémes, et se groupant, par leurs 





ressemblances et leurs différences, 
sous des espéces et sous des genres. 
Ainsi donc, en étudiant lindividu, 
l’étre individuel, et en analysant avec 
exactitude tout ce qu’il est possible 
d’en dire en tant qu’étre, on aura les 
classes les plus générales des mots ; 
les catégories, ou pour prendre le 
terme frangais, les attributions, qu’il 
est possible de lui appliquer. Voil& 
tout le fondement des Catégories.— 
Ce n’est pas du reste, une classifica- 
tion des choses & la maniére de celles 
de Vhistoire naturelle, qu’il s’agit de 
faire en logique: c’est une simple 
énumération de tous les points de vue, 
d’ou l’esprit peut considérer les choses, 
non pas, il est vrai, par rapport a 
esprit lui-méme, mais par rapport & 
leur réalité et & leurs appellations. 
—Aristote distingue ici dix points de 
vue, dix significations principales des 
mots.—La Catégorie de la Substance 
est & la téte de toutes les autres, 
précisément parceque la prémiére, la 
plus essentielle, marque d’un étre, 
cest d’étre. Cela revient & dire qu’- 
avant tout, l’étre est, l’étre existe. 
Par suite les mots qui expriment la 
substance sont antérieurs @ tous les 
autres, et sont les plus importants. 
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at the bottom of the analytical process, as the last 
findings and residuum. 

Aristotle, taking his departure from an analysis of 
the complete sentence or of the act of predication, 
appears to have regarded the Subject as having a 
natural priority over the Predicate. The noun-sub- 
stautive (which to him represents the Subject), even 
when pronounced alone, carries to the hearer a more 
complete conception than either the adjective or the 
verb when pronounced alone; these make themselves 
felt much more as elliptical and needing comple- 
mentary adjuncts. But this is only true in so far as 
the conception, raised by the substantive named alone 
(avev cvunAoxys), includes by anticipation what would 
be included, if we added to it some or all of its predi- 
cates. If we could deduct from this conception the 
meaning of all the applicable predicates, it would seem 
essentially barren or incomplete, awaiting something 
to come; a mere point of commencement or departure,* 


known only by the various 


lines which may be drawn 





Il faut ajouter que ces mots la partici- 
peront en quelque sorte & cet isole- 
ment que les individus nous offrent 
dans la nature. Mais de méme que, 
dans la réalité, les individus subsistant 
par eux seuls forment des espéces et 
des genres, qui ont bien aussi une 
existence substantielle, la substance 
se divisera de méme en substance 
premiére et substance seconde.—Les 
esptces et les genres, s'ils expriment 
la substance, ne l’expriment pas dans 
toute sa pureté; c’est déja de la sub- 
stance qualifié, comme le dit Aristote. 
—Il n’y a bien dans la réalité que des 
individus et des espéces ou genres. 
Mais ces individus en soi et pour soi 
n’existent pas seulement; ils existent 
sous certaines conditions; leur exis- 
tence se produit sous certaines modifi- 





cations, que les mots expriment aussi, 
tout comme ils expriment l’existence 
absolue. Ces nouvelles classes de mots 
formeront les autres Catégories.—Ces 
modifications, ces accidents, de l’indi- 
vidu sont au nombre de neuf: Aris- 
tote n’en reconnait pas davantage.— 
Voila dont les dix Catégories: les dix 
seules attributions possibles. Par la 
premiere, on nomme les individus, 
sans faire plus que les nommer: par 
les autres, on les qualifie. On dit 
d’abord ce quest Vindividu, et en- 
suite quel il est.” Barthélemy St. 
Hilaire, Logique d’Aristote, Preface, 
pp. Ixxii.-lxxvii. 

* Plato would not admit the point 
as anything more than apy ypappns 
(Aristot. Metaphys. A. p. 992, a. 21). 


oO tenn? 
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from it; a substratum for various attributes to lie upon 
or to inhere in. That which is known only as a sub- 
stratum, is known only relatively to a superstructure 


to come; the one is Felatum, the other Correlatum, 


and the mention of either involves an implied assump- 
tion of the other. There may be a logical priority, 
founded upon expository convenience, belonging to the 
substratum, because it remains numerically one. and 
the same, while the superstructure is variable. But 
the priority is nothing more than logical and notional ; 

it does not amount to an ability of prior independent 
existence. On the contrary, there is simultaneity by 
nature (according to Aristotle’s own definition of the 
phrase) between Subject, Relation, and Predicate ; since 
they all imply each other as reciprocating correlates, 


| while no one of them is the cause of the others.* 


When Aristotle says, very truly, that if the First 
Substances were non-existent, none of the other Pre- 


dicaments could exist, we must understand what he 


means ‘by the term jirst. That term bears, in this 
treatise, a sense different from what it bears elsewhere : 
here it means the extreme concrete and individual ; 
elsewhere it means the extreme abstract and universal. 
The First Substance or First Essence, in the Cate- 
gories, is a Hoc Aliquid (ro%e vv), illustrated by the 
examples hie homo, hic equus. Now, as thus ex- 
plained and illustrated, it includes not merely the 
Second Substance, but various accidental attributes be- 
sides. When we talk of This man, Sokrates, Kallias, 
&c., the hearer conceives not only the attributes for 
which he is called a man, but also various accidental 
attributes, ranking under one or more of the other Pre- 





* Aristot. Categor. p. 14, b. 27: | atruov Odrepov Oarép@ Tod elvai éorw, 
, ‘ ~ a 
pice b€ dua, doa dvriotpéer Kara | olov émi rov SumAaciov Kal Tov Hpiceos: 
~ ° - 
Thy Tov €ivar axodovbnaw, pndapas dé | &c. 
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dicaments. The First Substance thus (as explained by 
Aristotle) is not conceived as a mere substratum with- 
out Second Substance and without any Accidents, but | 
as already including both of them, though as yet inde- 
terminately ; it waits for specializing words, to deter- 
mine what its Substance or Essence is, and what its ac- 
companying Accidents are. Being an individual (Unum 
numero), it unites in itself both the essential attributes 
of its species, and the unessential attributes peculiar to 
itself. It is already understood as including attributes | 
of both kinds; but we wait for predicates to declare 
(SAovv—arobibovac”) what these attributes are. The 
First or Complete Ens embodies in itself all the Pre- 
dicaments, though as yet potential and indeterminate, 
- until the predicating adjuncts are specified. There is 
no priority, in the order of existence, belonging to 
Substance over Relation or Quality; take away either 
one of the three, and the First Ens disappears. But 
in regard to the order of exposition, there is a natural 
priority, founded on convenience and facility of under- 
standing. The Hoc Aliquid or Unum Numero, which 
intimates in general outline a certain concretion or co- 
existence of attributes, though we do not yet know 
what they are—being as it were a skeleton—comes 
naturally as Subject before the predicates, whose func- 
tion is declaratory and specifying as to those attributes : 
moreover, the essential attributes, which are declared 
and connoted when we first bestow a specific name on 








_ “ Aristot. Metaphys. Z. p. 1033, b. 
24; p. 1034, a. 8. To & day rdde 
Ka\Xlas 4} Sewxparns éotly Gomep 7 
opaipa » xadky 795i, 6 & avOpwros 
kal rd (Gov dSonep ohaipa yxadki 
drws.—rd 3’ drrav Hdn 70 Todvde eldos 
év raiade rais capgi cal dorois Kah- 
Alas kui Swxpdrns kai Erepov pev did 





Ti VAN, Erepa yap, Tavro d€ r@ eideu 
Gropov yap To €idos. 

» Categor. p. 2, b. 29, seq. elxdérws 
dé pera tas mpatas ovcias pdva rey 
Drov ra eidn wal ra yen devrepa 
ovata A€yovrary pdva yap Snroi 
THY mpatnvy ovciay tay KaTnyopou- 
pevoy. &c. 
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the subject, come naturally before the unessential attri- 
butes, which are predicated of the subject already called 
by a specific name connoting other attributes.* The 
essential characters are native and at home; the acci- | 
dental attributes are domiciliated foreigners.” 

It is thus that Aristotle has dealt with Ontology, in 
one of the four distinct aspects thereof, which he dis- 
tinguishes from each other; that is, in the distribution 
of /ntia according to their logical order, and reciprocal 
interdependence, in predication. ns is a multivocal 
word, neither strictly univocal nor altogether equivocal. 
It denotes (as has been stated above) not a generic 
ageregate, divisible into species, but an analogical ag- 
gregate, starting from one common terminus and 
ramifying into many derivatives, having no other com- 
munity except that of relationship to the same ter- 
minus.” The different modes of Ens are distinguished 
by the degree or variety of such relationship. The 
Ens Primum, Proprium, Completum, is (in Aristotle’s 
view) the concrete individual; with a defined essence 
or essential constituent attributes (é jv eva), and with 
_unessential accessories or accidents also—all embodied 
and implicated in the One Hoc Aliquid. In the Cate- 
gorie Aristotle analyses this Ens Completum (not meta- 
physically, into Form and Matter, as we shall find him 
doing elsewhere, but) logically into Subject and Predi- 
cates, In this logical analysis, the Subject which can 





* Analyt. Poster. i. p. 73, b. 6: 
olov rd Badifoy érepdy te bv Badifoy 
€or kal Aevkdy, 7 & ovcia, Kai doa 
Téde TL onpaivelt, ovxy Erepdv Te SvTa 
€or Omep eoriv. Also p. 83, a. 31, 
kal pt) eivai te AevKdv, & ody erepdy te 
dv Aevkdy éorw : also p. 83, b. 22. 

® Categor. p. 2, b. 31: rov ydp 


twa avOpwroy éay arodid@ tis ti ott, 





rd pev eldos 7) TO yévos amodidods 
olxeiws anodéca—rav 8 adrov 
6 rt ay amodidG tis, GAAOTpios 
éora arodedaxas, &c. 

* Aristot. Metaphys. A. p. 1017, a. 
22. xa aira 8€ civar Aéeyerar doamep 
onpaiver Ta oXHpara Tis Karyyopias 
écaxas yap éyerar, roravraxas Td 
eivat onpaiver. 
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never be a Predicate stands first; next, come the near 
kinsmen, Genus and Species (expressed by substantive 
names, as the First Substance is), which are sometimes 
Predicates—as applied to. Substantia Prima, some- 
times Subjects —in regard to the extrinsic accompani- 
ments or accidents ;* in the third rank, come the more 
remote kinsmen, Predicates pure and simple. These 
are the logical factors or constituents into which the 
Ens Completum may be analysed, and which together 
make it up as a logical sum-total. But no one of these 
logical constituents has an absolute or independent locus 
standi, apart from the others. Lach is relative to the 
others ; the Subject to its Predicates, not less than the 
Predicates to their Subject. It is a mistake to describe 
the Subject as having a real standing separately and 
alone, and the Predicates as something afterwards 
tacked on to it. 


general potentiality or receptivity for Predicates to 


come; a relative general conception, in which the two, | 


Predicate and Subject, are jointly Amaphosted as Relatum 
and Correlatum.” 





* Categor. p. 3, a. 1: as 8€ ye ai | se esse poneremus, nunquam ex 


mp@rat ovoiac mpos ta GAda TadyTa 
éxovew, ovtw ta €idn Kal ra yérvn 
mpos Ta Aowra mavra €xeu" KaTa TOUT@Y 
yap mavra ra Aowrd KaTyyopetrat. 

» Bonitz has an instructive note 
upon Form and Matter, the meta- 
physical constituents of Prima Sub- 
stantia, Hoc Aliquid, Sokrates, Kal- 
lias (see Aristot. Metaphys. Z. p. 1033, 
b. 24), which illustrates pertinently 
the relation between Predicate and 
Subject, the logical constituents of 
the same civorov. He observes (not. 
p. 327, ad Aristot. Metaph. Z. p. 1033, 
b. 19), “Quoniam ex duabus sub- 
stantiis, que quidem actu sint, nun- 
quam una existit substantia, si et 
formam et materiam utrumque per 





utroque existeret res definita ac sen- 
sibilis, réde re. Ponendum potius, 
si recte assequor Aristotelis senten- 
tiam, utrumque (Form and Matter) 
ita ut alterum exspectet, materia 
ut forme definitionem, forma ut 
materiam definiendam, exspectet, 
neutra vero per se et absolute sit.” 
What Bonitz says here about Mat- 
ter and Form is no less true about 
Subject and Predicate: each is re- 
lative to the other—neither of them 
is absolute or independent of the 
other. In fact, the explanation given 
by Aristotle of Materia (Metaph. Z. 
p. 1028, b. 36) coincides very much 
with the Prima Essentia of the Cate- 
gories, if abstracted from the Secunda 


The Subject per se is nothing but a/ 
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The logical aspect of Ontology, analysing Zins into 
a common Subject with its various classes of Predicates, 
appears to begin with Aristotle. He was, as far as we 
can see, original, in taking as the point of departure 
for his theory, the individual man, horse, or other 
perceivable object ; in laying down this Concrete Par- 
ticular with all its outfit of details, as the type of Ens 
proper, complete and primary ; and 3 in arranging into 
classes the various secondary modes of Ens, according 
to their different relations to the primary type and 
the mode in which they contributed to make up its 
completeness. He thus stood opposed to the Pytha- 
goreans and Platonists, who took their departure from 
the Universal, as the type of full and true Entity ; 
while he also dissented from Demokritus, who recog- 
nized no true Ens except the underlying, imperceptible, 
eternal atoms and vacuum. Moreover Aristotle seems 
to have been the first to draw up a logical analysis 


of Entity in its widest sense, as distinguished from 





Essentia. Materia is called there 
by Aristotle rd dmoxeipevoy, xa ob 
Td adda Aéyerat, exeivo § ard pnxére 
kar’ GAo—déyo & DAnv f xa’ abriy 
pyre Ti pyre moody pyre ado pnbev 
Aeyerar ois Sprora rd dv (p. 1029, a. 
20). €ore yap tt xa? od Katryopeirat 
Tovt@y Exagtov, @ Td evar Erepov 
kal tay Karnyopt@v éxdotn* Ta pev 
yap Ga ris oicias Karnyopeira, adrn 
d€ rhs vAns. 

Aristotle proceeds to say that this 
Subject—the Subject for all Predi- 
cates, but never itself a Predicate— 
cannot be the genuine ovoia, which 
must essentially be ywpiordv Kat rd 
réde rt (p. 1029, a. 28), and which 
must have a ri jv eivat (1029, b. 2). 
The Subject is in fact not true oteia, 
but is one of the constituent elements 
thereof, being relative to the Predi- 





cates as Correlata: it is the poten- 
tiality for Predicates generally, as 
Materia is the potentiality for Forms. 

* Simplikius ad Categ. p. 2, b. 5; 
Schol. p. 52, a. 1, Br: ’Apyutras 6 
IlvOayopeios ov mpocierar trav vuvi 
Tpoxetperny Tov ovordyv Siaipec, GAN 
G@Anv avti ravrns éexeivos éyxpiver— 
Tay peévrot IIvbayopeiwy ovdeis av mpé- 
coro ravTny tiv Svaipeow Tay mpeo- 
tov Kat Sevrépwv ovordy, dre ois 
kaOddov Td mpdtrws tmdpyxew papry- 
podvot, ro dé €axarov ev ois peptorois 
GrroXeimovat, kai didre ev Trois amov- 
oTdrois THY mpernv Kal Kupiordarny 
ovotavy dmorievrat, GAN ox as viv 
héyerat év rois ouverts Kal aia Onrois, 
kai Sidrt ra yévn Kai ra edn bvTa 
vopifovew, add’ ovxt ovyxepadaiov- 
peva Tais xwptorais émwwoias. 
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that metaphysical analysis which we read in his 
other works; the two not being contradictory, but dis- 
tinct and tending to different purposes. Both in the 
one and in the other, his principal controversy seems to 
have been with the Platonists, who disregarded both 
individual objects and accidental attributes; dwelling 
upon Universals, Genera and Species, as the only real 
Entia capable of being known. With the Sophists, 
Aristotle contends on a different ground, accusing them 
of neglecting altogether the essential attributes, and 
confining themselves to the region of accidents, in 
which no certainty was to be found;* in Plato, he 
points out the opposite mistake, of confining himself 
to the essentials, and ascribing undue importance to 
the process of generic and specific subdivision.” His 
own logical analysis takes account both of the essential 
and accidental, and puts them in what he thinks their 
proper relation. The Accidental (cuuBeByxds, concomi- 
tant, z.e. of the essence) is per se not knowable at all 
(he contends), nor is ever the object of study pursued 
in any science; it is little better than a name, de- 
signating the lowest degree of Ens, bordering on Non- 
Ens.° It is a term comprehending all that he includes 
under his nine last Categories; yet it is not a term 
connoting either generic communion, or even so much 
as analogical relation. In the treatise now before 
us, he does not recognize either that or any other 
general term as common to all those nine Categories; 
each of the nine is here treated as a Summum Genus, 





* Metaphys. E. p. 1026, b. 15: elot | 21. domep yap dvdpart pdvov rd oup- 
yap of trav codiorav Aéyou mepi rd BeBnxds — aiverae yap 1rd cupBe- 
oupBeBnkds ws elreiv uddiora ravrwy, | Bynxds éyyis Tt TOU pr) Svros. 
&c.; also K. p. 1061, b. 8; Analytic. * Physica, iii. 1, p. 200, b. 34. 
Poster. i. p. 71, b. 10. kowdyv 8 éri rovrewy ovdév éort AaBeiv 
.» Analytic. Priora, i. p. 46, a. 31. | &c. : 
* Aristot. Metaph. E. p. 1026, b. 13- | 
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having its own mode of relationship, and clinging 
by its own separate thread to the Subject. He ac- 
knowledges the Accidents in his classification, not 
as a class by themselves, but as subordinated to the 
Essence, and, as so many threads of distinct, variable, 
and irregular accompaniments attaching themselves to 
this constant root, without uniformity or steadiness." 

In discriminating and arranging the Ten Categories, 
- Trendelenburg supposes that Aristotle was guided, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, by graminatical considera- 
tions, or by a distinction among the parts of speech. 
It should be remembered that what are now familiarly 
known as the eight parts of speech, had not yet been 
distinguished or named in the time of Aristotle, nor 
did the distinction come into vogue before the time of 
the Stoic and Alexandrine grammarians, more than 
a century after him. ssentia or Substantia, the 
first Category, answers (so Trendelenburg thinks”) to 
the Substantive; Quantum and Quale represent the 
Adjective; Ad Aliquid, the comparative Adjective, of 
which Quantum and Quale are the positive degree; 
Ubi and Quando the Adverb; Jacere, Habere, Agere, 
Pati the Verb. Of the last four, Agere and Pati cor- 
respond to the active and passive voices of the Verb; 





* See the explanation given of 7d 
by xara ovpB_eBnxds in Metaphys. E. 
pp. 1026 b., 1027 a. This is the sense 
in which Aristotle most frequently 
and usually talks of oupBeBnxés, 
though he sometimes uses it to in- 
clude also a constant and inseparable 
accompaniment or Accident, if it be 
not included in the Essence (4. e. not 
connoted by the specific name); thus, 
to have the three angles equal to two 
right angles is a cvpBeBnxds of the tri- 
angle, Metaph. A. p. 1025, a. 30. The 
proper sense in which he understands 





TO ovpBeBykds is as opposed to rd det 
€& dvdyxkns, as well as to rd @s émi rd 
modv. See Metaphys. K. p. 1065, a. 
2; Analyt. Poster. i. p. 74, b. 12, p. 
75, a. 18. 

It is that which is by its nature 
irregular and unpredictable. See the 
valuable chapter (ii.) in Brentano, Von 
der Bedeutung des Seienden nach 
Aristoteles (pp. 8-21), in which the 
meaning of rd cupBeBnxds in Aristotle 
is clearly set forth. 

» Trendelenburg, Kategorienlehre, 
pp. 28, 211, 
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Jacere to the neuter or intransitive Verb; and Habere 
to the peculiar meaning of the Greek perfect—the 
present result of a past action. 

This general view, which Trendelenburg himself 
conceives as having been only guiding and not decisive 
or peremptory in the mind of Aristotle,* appears to 
me likely and plausible, though Bonitz and others have 
strongly opposed it. We see from Aristotle’s own 
language, that the grammatical point of view had great 
effect upon his mind; that the form (¢.g.) of a substan- 
tive implied in his view a mode of signification be- 
longing to itself, which was to be taken into account 
in arranging and explaining the Categories.” I appre- 
hend that Aristotle was induced to distinguish and 
set out his Categories by analysing various complete 
sentences, which would of course include substantives, 
adjectives, verbs, and adverbs. It is also remarkable 
that Aristotle should have designated his four last 
Categories by the indication of verbs, the two imme- 
diately preceding by adverbs, the second and third by 
adjectives, and the first by a substantive. There re- 
mains the important Category Ad Aliquid, which has 
no part of speech corresponding to it specially. Even 
this Category, though not represented by any part of 
speech, is nevertheless conceived and defined by Ari- 
stotle in a very narrow way, with close reference to 
the form of expression, and to the requirement of a 
noun immediately following, in the genitive or dative 
case. And thus, where there is no special part of 








* Trendelenburg, Kategorienlehre, 
p. 209: “ Gesichtspunkte der Sprache 
leiteten den erfindenden Geist, um sie 
(die Kategorien) zu bestimmen. Aber 
die grammatischen Beziehungen leiten 
nur und entscheiden nicht.” P. 216: 
“der grammatische Leitfaden der 





Satzzergliederung wird anerkannt.” 

» Categor. p. 3, b. 13: émi d€ rar 
deurépav ovoray paiverar peév dpolws 
TO OXHpaTLe THs mpoonyopias 
réde Tt onpaivewy, Gray ein avOpwrov 
4} (Gov, ov pry adnbés ye, GAA padrov 
mody Te onuaive. &c. 
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speech, the mind of Aristotle still seems to receive its 
guidance from grammatical and syntactic forms. 

We may illustrate the ten Categories of Aristotle by 
comparing them with the four Categories of the Stoics. 
During the century succeeding Aristotle’s death, the 
Stoics, Zeno and Chrysippus (principally the latter), 
having before them what he had done, proposed a 
new arrangement for the complete distribution of Sub- 
ject and Predicates. Their distribution was quadruple 
instead of decuple. Their first Category was i, Ali- 
guid or Quiddam—ro wimoxeipevov, the Substratum or 
Subject. Their second was zowv, Quale or Quality. 
Their third was ras éxov, certo Modo se habens, Their 
fourth was, xpos ti mws exov, Ad Aliquid certo Modo se 
habens.* 

We do not possess the advantage (which we have in 
the case of Aristotle) of knowing this quadruple scheme 
as stated and enforced by its authors. We knowit only 
through the abridgment of Diogenes Laertius, together 
with incidental remarks and criticisms, chiefly adverse, 
by Plutarch, Sextus Empiricus, Plotinus, and some Ari- 
stotelian commentators. As far as we can make out 
upon this evidence, it appears that the first Stoic 


Category corresponded with the [pwrn Odcia, First 





* Plotinus, Ennead. vi. 1, 25; vi. 1, 
30: rd mas €xovra tpira riderOa. 
Simplikius ad Categor. f. 7, p. 48, a. 
18, Brand. Schol.: Of Srwixoi eis 
é\drrova ovotéddew Gkwovcr Tov Tov 
mporav yevav apOudy, kai twa €év 
rois €hdrroow trn\daypéva trapadap- 
Bdvovert. mowodvra yap Thy TouHy eis 
réooapa, eis troxeipeva, kal trod, Kal 
mas €xovra, kal mpds TL Tas Exovra. 

It would seem from the adverse 
criticisms of Plotinus, that the Stoics 
recognized one grand -yévos compre- 
hending all the above four as distinct 





species: see Plotinus, Ennead., vi. 2, 
1; vi. 1,25. He charges them with 
inconsistency and error for doing so. 
He admits, however, that Aristotle 
did not recognize any one supreme 
yévos comprehending all the ten Cate- 
gories (vi. 1,1), but treated all the 
ten as mp@ra yévn, under an analogous 
aggregate. I cannot but think that 
the Stoics looked upon their four yévy 
in the same manner; for I do not see 
what they could find more compre- 
hensive to rank generically above 
Tl. 
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Essence or Substance of Aristotle. It was exclusively 
Subject, and could never become Predicate ; but it was 
indispensable as Subject, to the three other Predicates. 
Its meaning was concrete and particular; for we are 
told that all general notions or conceptions were ex- 
cluded by the Stoics from this Category,* and were 
designated as Ovrwa, Non-Individuals, or Non-Par- 





ticulars, 
Category ri, 
Quale ; 


Subject tis or ci. 


Homo was counted by them, not under the 
Quid, but under the Category rocdy, 
in its character of predicate determining the 
The Stoic Category Quale thus in- 


cluded the Aristotelian Second Essences or Substances, 


and also the Aristotelian 


differentia.  Quale was a 


species-making Category (eitomovws).” It declared what 





* Simpl. ad Categ., p. 54, a. 12, 
Schol. Brand.: goupmapadnmréov de 
cal thy ovvnbeay trav Irwikay rept 
Tav yevikay Troe@y, Tas ai Trades 
kar’ avrovs mpopépovrar, Kal mas 
otriva ra Kowa map avrois Aéeyera, 
kal Orws mapa thy ayvotay Tod jp) 
maoav ovciay rdde Tt onpaivey Kai TO 
mapa Tov ovtiva oddiopa yivera 
mapa To oxhpa THs héEews olov ei tis 
éorw év AOnvats, ovK éatw ev Meyd- 
pows: é yap dvépenos ovrts 
éoriy, ov y4p é€ori tis 6 KoLvds, 
as tiva b€ ai’roy éhdfoper é év 79 Adyo, 
kal mapa roiro rd dvoua rovto foyer 
6 Adyos ob ris KAnOeis. 

Compare Schol. p. 45, a. 7, where 
Porphyry says that the Stoics, as 
well as Aristotle, in arranging Cate- 

gories, took as their point of departure 
0 Sevrepov i droreipevor, fot ré mparov 
trokeipevov (= riv azrovoy vAnv). 

» Trendelenburg, Kategorienlehre 
p- 222; Plutarch, De Stoicor. Re- 
pugnantiis, p. 1054 a.; Simpl. ad 
Categor. Schol. p. 67, Br. Tod were 
distributed by the Stoics into three 
varieties; and the abstract word 


VOL. I. 





Ilowérns, in the Stoic sense, corres- 
ponded only to the highest and most 
complete of these three varieties, not 
to the second or third variety, so that 
mo.orns had a narrower extension than 
mudv: there were moa without any 
moors corresponding to them. To 
the third Category, las ¢yovra, which 
was larger and more varied than the 
second, they had no abstract term 
corresponding; nor to the fourth 
Category, Ilpés rt. Hence, we may 
see one reason why the Stoics, con- 
fining the abstract term moidrnres to 
durable attributes, were disposed to 
maintain that the mowrntes Tov oo- 
parev were themselves oopara or 
cwpartka: which Galen takes much 
pains to refute (vol. xix. p. 463, seq. ed. 
Kiihn). The Stoics considered these 
qualities as dépas tivds, or mvevpara, 
&c., spiritual or gaseous agents per- 
vading and holding together the solid 
substance. 

It is difficult to make out these 
Stoic theories clearly from the evi- 
dence before us. From the state- 
ments of Simplikius in Scholia, pp. 


L 
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was the Essence of the Subject 7/—the essential quali- 
ties or attributes, but also the derivative manifestations 
thereof, coinciding with what is called the proprium in 
Porphyry’s Hisagoge. It therefore came next in order 
immediately after zi: since the Essence of the Subject must 
be declared, before you proceed to declare its Accidents. 

The third Stoic Category (aws éyov) comprised a 
portion of what Aristotle ranked under Quale, and all 
that he ranked under Quantum, Ubi, Quando, Agere, 
Pati, Jacere, Habere. The fourth Stoic Category coin- 
cided with the Aristotelian Ad Aliquid. The third 
was thus intended to cover what were understood as 
absolute or non-relative Accidents; the fourth included 
what were understood as Relative Accidents. 

The order of arrangement among the four was con- 
sidered as fixed and peremptory. They were not co- 
ordinate species under one and the same genus, but 
superordinate and subordinate,* the second presupposing 
and attaching to the first ; the third, presupposing and 
attaching to the first, plus the second; the fourth, pre- 





67-69, I cannot understand the line | Neither Trendelenburg(Kategorien- 


of distinction between moa and mas 
éxovra. The Stoics considered rroudrns 
to be Sévapis: mreiote@v érovorexi) 
cupTTopdrov, ws 7 ppdmors TOU TE 


ppovipes mepurateiy Kal tov dpo-. 


vipws Suadéyer Oat (P. 69, b. 2); and 
if all these ovpmr@para were in- 
cluded under srovy, so that 6 dpovi- 
pos mepurarav, 6 wvE mporeiver, and 
6 rpéx@v, were ro.oi tives (p. 67, b. 
34), I hardly see what was left for 
the third Category mas éxovra to 
comprehend; although, according to 
the indications of Plotinus, it would 
be the most comprehensive. The 
Stoic writers seem both to have dif- 
fered among themselves and to have 
written inconsistently. 





lehre pp. 223-226), nor even Prantl, 
in his more elaborate account (Gesch. 
der Logik, pp. 429-437), clears up 
this obscurity. 

* Prantl, Geschichte der Logik, 
vol. i. pp. 428-429; Simplikius ad 
Categor. fol. 48, A: xdxeivo adromov 
Td ovvbera Troteiy Ta yévn ex mporépav 
twov kat Sevrépwov as rd mpds te ek 
mood kat mpds tt. Of. Plotinus, En- 
nead. vi. 1, 25-29. 

Parphyry appears to include all 
oupBeBynxéra under sowy and mas 
éxov: he gives as examples of the 
latter, what Aristotle would have 
assigned to the Category xeioOa 
(Eisagoge, cc. 2,10; Schol. Br. p. 1, 
b. 32, p. 5, a. 30). 
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supposing and attaching to the first, plus the second and 
third. The first proposition to be made is, in answer to 
the question Quale Quid? You answer Tale Aliquid, 
declaring the essential attributes. Upon this, the next 
question is put, Quali Modo se habens? You answer by 
a term of the third Category, declaring one or more of 
the accidental attributes non-relative, Tale Aliquid, tali 
Modo se habens. Upon this, the fourth and last question 
follows, Quali Modo se habens ad alia? Answer is made 
by a predicate of the fourth Category, i.e. a Relative. 
Mie Aliquis—homo (1), niger (2), servus (3). 

In comparing the ten Aristotelian with the four 
Stoic Categories, we see that the first great difference 
is in the extent and comprehension of Quale, which 
Aristotle restricts on one side (by distinguishing from 
it Essentia Secunda), and enlarges on the other (by 
including in it many attributes accidental and foreign 
to the Essence). The second difference is, that the 
Stoics did not subdivide their third Category, but in- 
cluded therein all the matter of six Aristotelian Cate- 
gories,” and much of the maiter of the Aristotelian Quale. 
Both schemes agree on two points :—1. In taking as the 
point of departure the concrete, particular, individual, 
Substance. 2. In the narrow, restricted, inadequate 
conception formed of the Relative—Ad Aliquid. 

Plotinus himself recognizes five Summa or Prima 
Genera,” (he does not call them Categories) Eins, Motus, 
Quies, Idem, Diversum ; the same as those enumerated 





* Plotinus (Ennead. vi. 1. 80) dis- 
approves greatly the number of dis- 
parates ranked under rd mas €or, 
which has (he contends) no discover- 
able unity as a generic term. It is 
curious to see how he cites the Aristo- 


__ telian Categories, as if the decuple 


distinction which they marked out 





were indefeasible. 

Simplikius says that the Stoics dis- 
tinguished between rd mpds re and rd 
mpds Tt was €xov; and ‘l'rendelenburg 
(pp. 228, 229) explains and illustrates 
this distinction, which, however, ap- 
pears to be very obscure. 

» Plotinus, Ennead. vi. 2. 8, 14, 16. 
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in the Platonic Sophistes. He does not admit Quantum, 
Quale, or Ad Aliquid, to be Prima Genera; still less. 
the other Aristotelian Categories. Moreover, he insists 
emphatically on the distinction between the intelligible 
and the sensible world, which distinction he censures. 
Aristotle for neglecting. His five Genera he applies 
directly and principally to the intelligible world. 
For the sensible world he admits ultimately five Cate- 
gories; Substantia or Essentia (though he conceives 
this as fluctuating between Form, Matter, and the 
Compound of, the two), Ad Aliquid, Quantum, Quale, 
Motus. But he doubts whether Quantum, Quale, 
and Motus, are not comprehended in Ad Aliquids 
He considers, moreover, that Sensible Substance is not 
Substance, properly speaking, but only an imitation 
thereof; a congeries of non-substantial elements, quali- 
ties and matter.” Dexippus,° in answering the ob- 
jections of Plotinus, insists much on the difference 





* Plotinus, Ennead. vi. 3. 3. i kal 
Tavra eis Ta mpds Tt TeEpLEKTLKOY yap 
paddov. His idea of Relation is more 
comprehensive than that of Aristotle, 
for he declares that terms, proposi- 
tions, discourse, &c., are mpds tu Kad” 
8 onuavrixa (vi. 3. 19). 

» Plotinus, Enn. vi. 3. 8-15. 

* The second and third books of 
Dexippus’s Dialogue contain his an- 
swers to many of the objections urged 
by Plotinus. Aristotle, in the Cate- 
gorize (Dexippus says), accommodates 
himself both to the received manner of 
speaking and to the simple or ordinary 
conception of oveia entertained by 
youth or unphilosophical men—otre 
yap epi trav évrav, obre mept TaY yevar 
THs MpeTns ovoias viv aiT@ mpdxecrar 
Aéyew" oroxaferat yap Tay véwy Tois 
dm\ovorépois eraxodovbeiv Suvapevor 
(p. 49). Compare also pp. 50-54, 
where Dexippus contrasts the more 





abstruse handling which we read in 
the Physica and Metaphysica, with 
the more obvious and unpretending 
thoughts worked out by Aristotle in 
the Categoriw. Dexippus gives an 
interesting piece of advice to his pupil, 
that he should vary his mode of dis- 
cussing these topics, according as his 
companions are philosophical or other- 
Wwise—ey@ pev obv, ® Kade kayabe 
Sédevke, Soypatixwrepoy mpds TAo- 
twov dmavrd, ov Sé, eet Babdrepai 
mos eioly ai Avoes atra, mpds per 
tovs €k iocodias éppopévovs rais 
To.avrais amavticeat xpa, mpos Oe 
Tovs diya émurrapevous Tav Soypdrav 
Tais mpoxeipos xp@ Siarvaeow, exeivo- 
héyov, Gre wepi wéda moreiobat 
€Oos tas dkpodoets “Aptorore- 
Lew 8d Kai viv ovdev CEabev éeme- 
cdye: Tov dvwrépw Keyevoy pioco- 


pnparev, &c. (pp. 50-51). 
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between Aristotle’s point of view in the Categoriz, in 
the Physica, and in the Metaphysica. In the Cate- 
gorie, Aristotle dwells mainly on sensible substances 
(such as the vulgar understand) and the modes of 
naming and describing them. 

Galen also recognizes five Categories; but not the 
same five as Plotinus. He makes a new list, formed 
partly out of the Aristotelian ten, partly out of the Stoic 


four :—Otsia, rocov, ro.0r, Tpos TL T™pos Tl TS éxov." 





The latter portion of this Aristotelian treatise, on 
the Categories or Predicaments, consists of an Ap- 
pendix, usually known under the title of ‘ Post-Predica- 
menta;’” wherein the following terms or notions are 
analysed and OE as Opposita, Prius, Simul, Motus, 
Habere. 

Of Opposita, Aristotle reckons four modes, analogous 
to each other, yet not different species under the same 
genus*—1. Relative-Opposita—Relatum and Correlatum. 
2. Contraria. 3. Habitus and Privatio. 4. Affirmatio 





and Negatio. 


These four modes of opposition have passed from 





* Schol. ad Categor. p. 49 a. 30. 

» Andronikus and other commen- 
-tators supposed the Post-Predicamenta 
to have been appended to the Cate- 
gorizs by some later hand. Most of 
the commentators dissented from this 
view. The distinctions and explana- 
tions seem all Aristotelian. 

* Categ. p. 11, b. 16: mepi 3€ rav 
dyrixeipevwv, Toraxas eiwbev avtixei- 
oO pynréov. See Simpl. in Schol. p. 
81, a. 37-b. 24. Whether Aristotle 
reckoned ra dytixeiveva a true genus 
or not, was debated among the com- 
mentators. The word rocayés implies 
that he did not; and he treats even 
the term ¢vayria as a ro\daxas eyd- 





pevov, though it is less wide in its 
application than aytixeipeva, which in- 
cludes Relata (Metaphys. I. p. 1055, a. 
17). He even treats orépnois as a 
ToAAaxas Aeydpevov (p. 1055, a, 34). 

Ai dvriéces técoapes, the four 
distinct varieties of ra dyrixeipeva 
are enumerated by Aristotle in various 
other places :—Topic. ii. p. 199, b. 17; 
p. 113, b. 15; Metaphys. I. p. 1055, a. 
38. In Metaphys. A. p. 1018, a. 20, 
two other varieties are added. Bonitz 
observes (ad Metaph. p. 247) that 
Aristotle seems to treat this quadri- 
partite distribution of Opposita, “tan- 
quam certum et exploratum, pariter 
ac causarum numerum,” &c. 
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the Categorie of Aristotle into all or most of the 
modern treatises on Logic. The three last of the four 
are usefully classed together, and illustrated by their 
contrasts with each other. But as to the first of the 
four, I cannot think that Aristotle has been happy in 
the place which he has assigned to it. To treat Relativa 
as a variety of Opposita, appears to me an inversion of 
the true order of classification ; placing the more com- 
prehensive term in subordination to the less compre- 
hensive. Instead of saying that Relatives are a variety 
of the Opposite, we ought rather to say that Opposites 
are varieties of the Relative. We have here another 
proof of what has been remarked a few pages above ; 
the narrow and inadequate conception which Aristotle 
formed of his Ad Aliqud or the Relative ; restricting 
it to cases in which the describing phrase is gram- 
matically elliptical.* The three classes last-mentioned 





* Categor. p. 11, b. 24. 

Ammonius and Simplikius inform 
us that there was much debate among 
the commentators about these four 
alleged varieties of dytixeipeva; also, 
that even Aristotle himself had com- 
posed a special treatise (not now 
extant), Iept ray “Avrixeipéevor, full 
of perplexing dmopia, which the 
Stoics afterwards discussed without 
solving (Schol. p. 83, a. 15-48). 
Herminus and others seem to have 
felt the difficulty of calling all Rela- 


tives dvrixeipeva ; for they admitted - 


that the antithesis between the Re- 
lative and its Correlate was of gentler 
character, not conflicting, but recipro- 
cally sustaining. Alexander ingeni- 
ously compared elatum and its 
Correlatum to the opposite rafters of 
a roof, each supporting the other 
(paakwrepa kal Frrov paydpeva ev 
Tois avrikepevors, as Kal dpdiBan- 
AeoOar ei cigiy dvTikeipeva oo- 





€ovra G@dAnda- GAA ToiTo pev 
deixvuow AdéEavdpos Ort dvrixeipeva, 
bs kai ra AaBSoerdH Evra wapadeiypa 
AapBdve, &c., Schol. p. 81, b. 32; p. 
82, a. 15, b, 20). This is an undue en- 
largement of the meaning of Opposita, 
by taking in the literal material sense 
as an adjunct to the logical. On the 
contrary, the Stoics are alleged to 
have worked out the views of Ari- 
stotle about évayria, but to have re- 
stricted the meaning of dyrikeiweva to 
contradictory opposition, 7. e. to Affir- 
mative and Negative Propositions 
with the same subject and predicate 
(Schol. p. 88, b. 11; p. 87,a. 29). In 
Metaphysica, A. p. 983, a. 31, Aristotle 
calls the final cause (rd od evexa kat 
rayabdv) tiv aytixeyperny airiay to 
the third cause (among his four), rd 
6Oev 4 Kivnots. This is a misleading 
phrase ; the two are not opposed, but 
mutually implicated and correlative. 
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by Aristotle (1. Contraria, 2. Habitus and Privatio, 3. 
Afirmatio and Negatio) are truly Opposita; in each 
there is a different mode of opposition, which it is 
good to distinguish from the others. But the Relatum 
and its Correlatum, as such, are not necessarily Opposita 
at all; they are compared or conceived in conjunction 
with each other; while a name, called relative, which 
connotes such comparison, &c., is bestowed upon each. 
Opposita fall under this general description, as parts 
(together with other parts not Opposita) of a larger 
whole. They ought properly to be called Opposite- 
Relativa: the phrase elative-Opposita, as applied 
to Relatives generally, being discontinued as in- 
correct." 

From Opposita Aristotle passes to Prius and Simul ; 
with the different modes of each.” Successive and Syn- 
chronous, are the two most general classes under which 
facts or events can be cast. They include between 
them all that is meant by Order in Time. They admit 
of no definition, and can be explained only by appeal 
to immediate consciousness in particular cases. Priority 
and Simultaneity, in this direct and primary sense, are 
among the clearest and most impressive notions of the 
human mind. But Aristotle recognizes four additional 
meanings of these same words, which he distinguishes 
from the primary, in the same way as he distin- 
guishes (in the ten Categories) the different meanings 
of Lssentia, in a gradually descending scale of ana- 
logy. The secondary Prius is that which does not 
reciprocate according to the order of existence with 
its Posterius; where the Posterius presupposes the 





“ See the just and comprehensive After reading that definition, the 
definition of Relative Names given | inconvenience of ranking Relatives as 
by Mr. John Stuart Mill, in his | a species or variety of Opposites, will 
System of Logic, Book I. chap. ii. | be seen at once. . 
§ 7, p: 46. | © Categ. p. 14, a. 26, seq. 
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Prius, while the Prius does not presuppose the Pos- 
terius: for example, given two, the existence of one 
is necessarily implied; but given one, the existence 
of two is not implied.* The tertiary Prius is that 
which comes first in the arrangements of science or 
discourse: as, in geometry, point and line are prior as 
compared with the diagrams and demonstrations; in 
writing, letters are prior as compared with syllables; 
in speeches, the proem is prior as compared with the 
exposition. A fourth mode of Prius (which is the 
most remote and far-fetched) is, that the better and 
more honourable is prius naturd. Still a fifth mode is, 
when, of two Relatives which reciprocate with each 
other as to existence, one is cause and the other effect: 
in such a case, the cause is said to be prior by nature to 
the effect.” For example, if it be a fact that Caius 
exists, the proposition “Caius exists,’ is a true pro- 
position; and vice versd, if the proposition “ Caius 
exists” is a true proposition, it is a fact that Caius 
exists. But though from either of these you can infer 
the other, the truth of the proposition is the effect, and 
not the cause, of the reality of the fact. Hence it is 
correct to say that the latter is fae natura, and the 
former posterius natura. 

-. This is a sort of article in a Philosophical Dic- 
tionary, tracing the various derivative senses of two 
very usual correlative phrases; and there is another 
article in the fourth book of the Metaphysica, where 





* Aristot. Categ p. 14, a. 29,| It appears that debates, Iept Ipo- 


seq. This second mode of Prius is 
entitled by Alexander (see Schol. (ad 
* Metaphys. A.) p. 707, b. 7, Brandis) 
mporepoy tH ioe. But Aristotle 
does not so call it here; he reserves 
that title for the fourth and fifth 
modes. 





répouv kai ‘Yorépov, were frequent in 
the dialectic schools of Aristotle’s day 
as well as debates, [epi Tavrod kal 


‘Erépov, Iepi ‘Opoiov kat ’Avopoiov, 


Ilept Tavrérnros Kat *Evavridrnros 
(Arist. Metaph, B. p. 995, b. 20). 
» Aristot. Categ. p. 14, b. 10, 
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the derivations of the same terms are again traced out, 
though by roads considerably different.* The two terms 
are relatives; Prius implies a Posterius, as Simul 
implies another Simul; and it is an useful process to 
discriminate clearly the various meanings assigned to 
each. Aristotle has done this, not indeed clearly nor 
consistently with himself, but with an earnest desire 
to elucidate what he felt to be confused and perplexing. 
Yet there are few terms in his philosophy which are 
more misleading. Though he sets out, plainly and 
repeatedly, the primary and literal sense of Priority, 
(the temporal or real), as discriminated from the 
various secondary and metaphorical senses, neverthe- 
less when he comes to employ the term Prius in the 
course of his reasonings, he often does so without speci- 
fying in which sense he intends it to be understood. 
And as the literal sense (temporal or real priority) is 
the most present and familiar to every man’s mind, 
so the term is often construed in this sense when it 
properly bears only the metaphorical sense. The con- 
fusion of logical or emotional priority (priority either 
in logical order of conception, or in esteem and respect) 
with priority in the order of time, involving separability 
of existence, is a frequent source of misunderstanding 
in the Aristotelian Physics and Metaphysics. The 
order of logical antecedence and sequence, or the fact 
of logical coexistence, is of great importance to be 
understood, with a view to the proof of truth, to the 
disproof of error, or to the systematization of our pro- 





* Aristot. Metaphys. A. p. 1018, b. ; cognition, while we find such recog- 
1l-p. 1019, a. 12. The article in the | nition in the Metaphysica, and we 
Metapbysica is better and fuller than | find also a fuller development of the 
that in the Categoria. In this last, | varieties of the logical or intellectual 
Order in Place receives no special re- | Prius, 
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cesses of thought; but we must keep in mind that what — 
is prior in the logical order is not for that reason prior — 
in temporal order, or separable in real existence, or fit — 
to be appealed to as a real Cause or Agent. 





* In the language of Porphyry, mevoeirat (priority in the order of con- 
mpovpéornke (priority in real exist- | ception), Eisagoge, cc. xv.,xvi.; Schol. 
ence) means nothing more than mpoe- | Br. p. 6,a. 7-21. 
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CHAPTER IV. «4 Wt?” 


DE INTERPRETATIONE. 


In the preceding chapter I enumerated and discussed 
what Aristotle calls the Categories. We shall now pro- 
ceed to the work which stands second in the aggregate 
called the Organon—the treatise De Interpretatione. 
We have already seen that the Aristotelian Ontology 
distinguishes one group of varieties of Ens (or different 
meanings of the term Lns) as corresponding to the 
diversity of the ten Categories; while recognizing also 
another variety of Ens as Truth, with its antithesis 
Non-Ens as Falsehood.* The former group was dealt 
with in the preceding chapter ; the latter will form the 
subject of the present chapter. In both, indeed, 


- Ontology is looked at as implicated with Logic; that 


is, ns is considered as distributed under significant 
names, fit to be coupled in propositions. This is the 
common basis both of the Categorize and of the treatise 
De Interpretatione. The whole classification of the 
Categories rests on the assumption of the proposition 
with its constituent parts, and on the different relation 
borne by each of the nine genera of predicates towards 
their common Subject. But in the Categorize no ac- 
count was taken of the distinction between truth and 
falsehood, in the application of these predicates to the 
Subject. If we say of Sokrates, that he is fair, pug- 
nosed, brave, wise, &c., we shall predicate truly; if we 





* See above in the preceding chapter, p. 86. 
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say that he is black, high-nosed, cowardly, stupid, &c., 
we shall predicate falsely ; but in each case our pre- 
dicates will belong to the same Category—that of 
Quale. Whether we describe him as he now is, stand- 
ing, talking, in the market-place at Athens; or whether 
we describe him as he is not, sitting down, singing, in 
Egypt—in both speeches, our predicates rank under the 
same Categories, Jacere, Agere, Ubi. No account is 
taken in the Categorize of the distinction between true 
and false application of predicates; we are only in- 
formed under what number of general heads all our 
predicates must be included, whether our propositions 
be true or false in each particular case. 

But this distinction between true and false, which 
remained unnoticed in the Categorize, comes into the 
foreground in the treatise De Interpretatione. The 
Proposition, or enunciative speech,* is distinguished 
from other varieties of speech (interrogative, precative, 
imperative) by its communicating what is true or what 
is false. It is defined to bea complex significant speech, 
composed of two terms at least, each in itself significant, 
yet neither of them, separately taken, communicating 
truth or falsehood. The terms constituting the Pro- 
position are declared to be a Noun in the nominative 
case, as Subject, and a Verb, as Predicate; this latter 
essentially connoting time, in order that the synthesis 
of the two may become the enunciation of a fact or 
quasi-fact, susceptible of being believed or disbelieved. 


All this mode of analysing a proposition, different from | 


the analysis thereof given or implied in the Categoriz, 
is conducted with a view to bring out prominently its 
function of imparting true or false information. The 
treatise called the Categorize is a theory of significant 





* Aristot. De Interpret. p. 17, a. 1: Adyos dmopavrikés. 
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names subjicible and predicable, fit to serve as elements 
of propositions, but not yet looked at as put together 
into actual propositions; while in the treatise De In- 
terpretatione they are assumed to be put together, and a 
theory is given of Propositions thus completed. 

Words spoken are marks significant of mental impres- 
sions associated with them both by speaker and hearer ; 
words written are symbols of those thus uttered. Both 
speech and writing differ in different nations, having 
no natural connection with the things signified. But 
these last, the affections or modifications of the mind, 
and the facts or objects of which they are representa- 
tions or likenesses, are the same to all. Words are 
marks primarily and directly of the first, secondarily 
and indirectly of the second.* Aristotle thus recognizes 
these two aspects—first, the subjective, next the ob- 
jective, as belonging, both of them conjointly, to sig- 
nificant language, yet as logically distinguishable ; the 
former looking to the proximate correlatum, the latter 
to the ultimate. 

For this doctrine, that the mental affections of man- 
kind, and the things or facts which they represent, are 
the same everywhere, though the marks whereby they 
are signified differ, Aristotle refers us to his treatise 
De Anima, to which he says that it properly belongs.” 
He thus recognizes the legitimate dependence of Logic 
on Psychology or Mental Philosophy. 





* De Interpretat. p. 16, a. 3, seq. dv 
pevTo. Tav’Ta onpeia mpoTws, TaiTa 
mact wa@npata ths Wuyns, Kal dv 
Taira épowwpara, mpdypara 4dn Tavra. 

» Ibid. p. 16, a. 8: mepi pev ody 
TovT@y eipnra ev Tois mept Wuyijs: 
@Ans yap mpaypareias. It was upon 


was not the work of Aristotle. An- 
dronikus contended that there was 
nothing in the De Anima to justify 
the reference. But Ammonius in his 
*Scholia (p. 97, Brand.) makes a suffi- 
cient reply to the objection of An- 
dronikus. ‘he third book De Anim& 





this reference, mainly, that Andro- 
nikus the Rhodian rested his opinion, 
that the treatise De Interpretatione 





(pp. 430-431) lays down the doctrine 
here alluded to. Compare Torstrick’s 
Commentary, p. 210. 
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That which is signified by words (either single or in 
combination) is some variety of these mental affections 
or of the facts which they represent. But the signifi- 
cation of a single Term is distinguished, in an important 
point, from the signification of that conjunction of 
terms which we call a Proposition. A noun, or a verb, 
belonging to the aggregate called a language, i is asso- 
ciated with one and the same phantasm®* or notion, 
without any conscious act of conjunction or disjunction, 
in the minds of speakers and hearers : when pronounced, 
it arrests for a certain time the flow of associated ideas, 
and determines the mind to dwell upon that particular 
group which is called its meaning.’ But neither the 
noun nor the verb, singly taken, does more than this ; 
neither one of them affirms, or denies, or commu- 
nicates any _information true or false. For this last 
purpose, we must conjoin the two together in a certain 

‘way, and make a Proposition. The signification of the 
Proposition is thus specifically distinct from that of 
either of its two component elements. It communicates 
what purports to be matter of fact, which may be either 
true or false; in other words, it implies in the speaker, 
and raises in the hearer, the state of belief or disbelief, 
which does not attach either: to the to the noun or to the verb 
separately. Herein the Proposition is discriminated 





* Aristot. De Interpr. p. 16, a. 13: 
ra pev ovy dyduara adra kal ra pnyara 
gouxe TH dvev Suaupécews kal cvvOécews 
vonpart, olov rd avOpwros Kal Td ev- 
kév, Sray pn mpooréOn tu ovre yap 
Weddos ore ddnbés Tra. 


» Aristot. De Interpret. p. 16, b.: 


19: avira pev ka@’ éavra heydpeva 
Ta pnpara dvépard €oTe kal onpaiver 
Tt Gornoe yap 6 éyou trihyv deda- 
voway, kal 6 drovoas npéunoer) 
GN ei €oriv ih py, odr@ onpaive, &e. 





Compare Analyt. Poster. II. xix. 
pp. 99-100, where the same doctrine 
occurs: the movement of association 
is stopped, and the mind is deter- 
mined to dwell upon a certain idea; 
one among an aggregate of runaways 
being arrested in flight, another halts 
also, and so the rest in succession, 
until at length the Universal, or the 
sum total, is detained, or “ stands 
still” as an object of attention. Also 
Aristot. Problem. p. 956, b. 39. 





» 
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from other significant arrangements of words (precative, 
interrogative, which convey no truth or falsehood), as 
well as from its own component parts. Each of these 
parts, noun and verb, has a significance of its own; but 
these are the ultimate elements of speech, for the parts 
of the noun or of the verb have no significance at all. 
The Verb is distinguished from the Noun by connoting 
time, and also by always serving as predicate to some 
noun as subject.* 

Aristotle intimates his opinion, distinctly and even 
repeatedly, upon the main question debated by Plato in 
the Kratylus. He lays it down that all significant 
speech is significant by convention only, and not by 
nature or as a natural instrument.’ He tells us also 
that, in this treatise, he does not mean to treat of all 
significant speech, but only of that variety which is 
known as enunciative. This last, as declaring truth or 
falsehood, is the only part belonging to Logic as he 
conceives it; other modes of speech, the precative, 
imperative, interrogative, &c., belong more naturally 
to Rhetoric or Poetic.© Enunciative speech may be 
either simple or complex ; it may be one enunciation, 
declaring one predicate (either in one word or in 
several words) of one subject; or it may comprise 
several such. The conjunction of the predicate with 
the subject constitutes the variety of proposition called 





* Aristot. De Interpr. p. 16, b. 
2, seq. 

> Ibid. p. 16, a. 26; p. 17, a. 2. 

¢ Aristot. De Interpr. p. 17, a. 6: 
6 8€ drodhavrixds tis viv bea- 
pias. See the Scholion of Ammonius, 
pp. 95, 96, 108, a. 27. In the last 
passage, Ammonius refers to a passage 
in one of the lost works of Theo- 
phrastus, wherein that philosopher 





distinguished rév drodarrixiy déyov 
from the other varieties of Aéyos, by 
the difference of cxéo1s: the drogay- 
Tixds Adyos Was mpos Ta mpdypara, or 
objective ; the others were mpds rods 
dxpo@pévous, t.€. varying with the 
different varieties of hearers, or sub- 
jective. 
* Aristot. De Interpr. p. 17, a. 20. 
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Affirmation ; the disjunction of the same two is Nega- 
tion or Denial.* But such conjunction or disjunction, 
operated by the cogitative act, between two mental 
states, takes place under the condition that, wherever 
conjunction may be enunciated, there also disjunc- 
tion may be enunciated, and vice versd. Whatever 
may be affirmed, it is possible also to deny; what- 
ever may be denied, it is possible also to affirm.” 

To every affirmative proposition there is thus opposed 
a contradictory negative proposition; to every negative 
a contradictory affirmative. This pair of contradictory 
opposites may be called an Antiphasis ; always assum- 
ing that the predicate and subject of the two shall be 
really the same, without equivocation of terms—a pro- 
viso necessary to guard against troublesome puzzles 
started by the Sophists.° And we must also distinguish 
these propositions opposite as Contradictories, from pro- 
positions opposite as Contraries. For this, it has to be 
observed that there is a distinction among things 
(xpayyara) as universal or singular, according as they 
are, in their nature, predicable of a number or not: 
homo is an example of the first, and Kallias is an 
example of the second. When, now, we affirm a 
predicate universally, we must attach the mark of 
universality to the subject and not to the prédicate ; 
we must say, Every man is white, No man is white. 
We cannot attach the mark of universality to the 
predicate, and say, Every man is every animal; this 





* Aristot. De Interp. p. 17, a. 25. xatapaots Kal amdpacis ai avrixei- : 


» Aristot. De Interpr. p. 17, a. 30: | pevat. 4 
dnav dy évdéxorro kai 8 Karépyoé tis | It seems (as Ammonius observes, — 
dropjoa, xa & dmépnoé tis xara- | Schol, p. 112, a. 33) that dvripacis 


pjoa. in this sense was a technical term, 





© Aristot. De Interpr. p. 17, a | introduced by Aristotle, 


33: kal €orw avridacts rodro, 
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would be untrue.* An affirmation, then, is contra- 
dictorily opposed to a negation, when one indicates 
that the subject is universally taken, and the other, 
that the subject is taken not universally, e.g. Omnis 
homo est albus, Non omnis homo est albus; Nullus 
homo est albus, Est aliquis homo albus. The oppo- 
sition is contrary, when the affirmation is universal, 
and the negation is also universal, i.¢., when the sub- 
ject is marked as universally taken in each: for 
example, Omnis homo est albus, Nullus homo est 
albus. Of these contrary opposites, both cannot be 
true, but both may be false. Contradictory opposites, 
on the other hand, while they cannot both be true, 
cannot both be false; one must be false and the 
other true. This holds also where the subject is 
a singular term, as Sokrates.? If, however, an uni- 
versal term appear as subject in the proposition in- 
definitely, that is, without any mark of universality 
whatever, ¢.g., Est albus homo, Non est albus homo, then 
the affirmative and negative are not necessarily either 
contrary or contradictory, though they may be so 
sometimes: there is no opposition, properly speaking, 
between them; both may alike be true. This last 
observation (says Aristotle) will seem strange, because 
many persons suppose that Non est homo albus is 
equivalent to Nullus homo est albus; but the meaning 





The warning against quantifying 


* Aristot. De Interpr. p. 17, a. 37- 
the predicate appears in this logical 


b. 14: émet 8 éori ra pev xabddov 





Tov mpaypdrwy, ta dé Kab’ €xacroy 
(Aéyo 8€ xaddou pév 6 emi mrevdvor 
métbuxe katnyopeiabat, Kal’ Exacrov dé 
3 pi, olov avOpwmros pév tev Kabddov, 
KadXias 6€ trav xa’ exacrov)- &c. 
Ammonius (in Schol. p. 113, a. 38) 
says that what is predicated, either 
of many subjects or of one, must be 
pila pvors. 
VOL. Fi 





treatise of Aristotle, and is repeated 
in the Analytica Priora, I. xxvii. 
p. 43, b. 17. Here we have: ovdepia 
karapaats aAnOns eorat, ev 7 Tod 
Katnyyopoupevov Kabddov 1rd Kabddouv 
Katnyopeirat, olov tore mas avOpwmos 
mav (@ov (b. 14). 
» Ibid. b. 16-29. 


‘uh an 
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of the two is not the same, nor does the truth of the 
latter follow from that of the former,’ since home 
in the former may be construed as not universally 
taken. | 

It thus appears that there is always one negation 
corresponding to one and the same affirmation; making 
up together the <Antiphasis, or pair of contradictory 
opposites, quite distinct from contrary opposites. By 
one affirmation we mean, that in which there is one 


predicate only, and one subject only, whether taken 
universally or not universally : , 


FE. g. Omnis homo est albus 
Est homo albus 
Nullus homo est albus 


Non omnis homo est albus. 
Non est homo albus. 
Aliquis homo est albus. 


But this will only hold on the assumption that album 


signifies one and the same thing. 


If there be one 


name signifying two things not capable of being gener- 
alized into one nature, or not coming under the same 





* Aristot. De Interpret. p. 17, b. 
29-37. Mr. John Stuart Mill (System 
of Logic, Bk. I. ch. iv. s. 4) cites and 
approves Dr. Whately’s observation, 
that the recognition of a class of Propo- 
sitions called indefinite “is a solecism, 
of the same nature as that committed 
by grammarians when in their list of 
genders they enumerate the doubtful 
gender. The speaker must mean to 
assert the proposition either as an 
universal or as a particular proposi- 
tion, though he has failed to declare 
which.” 

But Aristotle would not have ad- 
mitted Dr. Whately’s doctrine, de- 
claring what the speaker “must mean.” 
Aristotle fears that his class, inde- 
Jinite, will appear impertinent, be- 
cause many speakers are not conscious 
of any distinction or transition be- 
tween the particular and the general. 
The looseness of ordinary speech and 


_ thought, which Logic is intended to 
bring to view and to guard against, 
was more present to his mind than to 
that of Dr. Whately ; moreover, the 
forms of Greek speech favoured the 
ambiguity. ! 

Aristotle’s observation illustrates 
the deficiencies of common speaking, 
as to clearness and limitation of mean- 
ing, at the time when he began to 
theorize on propositions. 

I think that Whately’s assumption 
—“ the speaker must mean ”—is ana- 
logous to the assumption on which 
Sir W. Hamilton founds his proposal 
for explicit quantification of the pre- 
dicate, viz., that the speaker must, 
implicitly or mentally, quantify the 
predicate; and that his speech ought 
to be such as to make such quantifi- 
cation explicit. Mr. Mill has shewn 
elsewhere that this assumption of 
Sir W. Hamilton’s is incorrect. 
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definition, then the affirmation is no longer one." Thus 
if any one applies the term /imation to signify both 
horse and man, then the proposition, Est himation 
album, is not one affirmation, but. two; it is either 
equivalent to Est homo albus and Est equus albus—or it 
means nothing at all; for this or that individual man 
is not a horse. Accordingly, in this case also, as well 
as in that mentioned above, it is not indispensable that 
one of the two propositions constituting the Antiphasis 
should be true and the other false.” 

With these exceptions Aristotle lays it down, that, in | 
every Antiphasis, one proposition must be true and the 
other must be false. But (he goes on to say) this is | 
only true in regard to matters past or present; it is 
not true in regard to events particular and future. To 
admit it in regard to these latter, would be to affirm 
that the sequences of events are all necessary, and none 
of them casual or contingent; whereas we know, by 
our own personal experience, that many sequences 
depend upon our deliberation and volition, and are 
therefore not necessary. If all future sequences are 
necessary, deliberation on our part must be useless. We 
must therefore (he continues) recognize one class of se- 
quences which are not uniform—not predetermined by 
antecedents; events which may happen, but which also 
may not happen, for they will not happen. Thus, my coat 
may be cut into two halves, but it never will be so cut; 
it will wear out without any such bisection occurring.° 























* Aristot. De Interpr. p. 18, a. 13, 
seq.: pia b€ €ote xarapacts Kal and- 
acts 4 é&v nal évds onpaivovoa, 7} 
kaOddov Svros Ka@ddov 4 p17) dpoiws, 
olov mas avOpwros devkds eoTw .. . 
el ro Aevkdv Ev onpaiver. ei de 
dvoiv év évopa keira, €€ Sv ph éeorev 
év, ov pia xarapacis, &c., and the 
Scholion of Ammonius, p. 116, b. 6, seq. 





» Aristot. De Interpr. p. 18, a. 26. 
The example which Aristotle here 
gives is one of a subject designated 
by an equivocal name ; when he had 
begun with the predicate. It would 
have been more pertinent if he had 
said at first, ef 6 dvOpwmos év onpaiver. 

* Aristot. De Interpr. p. 18, a. 28- 
p. 19, b. 4. 
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If you affirm the reality of a fact past or present, 
your affirmation is of necessity determinately true, or it 
is determinately false, 2.¢e. the contradictory negation is 
determinately true. But if you affirm the reality of a 
fact to come, then your affirmation is not by necessity 
determinately true, nor is the contradictory negation 
determinately true. Neither the one nor the other 
separately is true: nothing is true except the disjunctive 
antithesis as a whole, including both. If you say, To- 
morrow there will either be a sea-fight, or there will 
not be a sea-fight, this disjunctive or .indeterminate 
proposition, taken as a whole, will be true. Yet neither 
of its constituent parts will be determinately true; 
neither the proposition, To-morrow there will be a sea- 
fight, nor the proposition, To-morrow there will not 
be a sea-fight. But if you speak with regard to past 
or present—if you say, Yesterday either there was a 
sea-fight or there was not a sea-fight—then not only 
will the disjunctive as a whole be true, but also one or 
other of its parts will be determinately true.* 

This remarkable logical distinction is founded on 
Aristotle’s ontological or physical doctrines respecting 
the sequence and conjunction of events. He held (as 
we shall see more fully in the Physica and other trea- 
tises) that sequences throughout the Kosmos were to a 
certain extent regular, to a certain extent irregular. 
The exterior sphere of the Kosmos (the Aplanés) with 
the countless number of fixed stars fastened into it, was 
a type of regularity and uniformity ; eternal and ever 
moving in the same circular orbit, by necessity of its 
own nature, and without any potentiality of doing 





* Aristot. De Interpr. p. 18, b. 29. | distinct than Aristotle himself: py 
Ammonius (Scholia ad De Interpret. | mavras exe 1d Erepoy pdpioy Tis 
p. 119, bb. 18, 28, seq.) expresses | dvrupdcews apwpicpévws adn- 
Aristotle’s meaning in terms more | devo, &c. (b. 43). 
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otherwise. But the earth and the elemental bodies, 
organized and unorganized, below the lunar sphere and 
in the interior of the Kosmos, were of. inferior perfec- 
tion and of very different nature. They were indeed 
in part governed and pervaded by the movement and 
influence of the celestial substance within which they 
were comprehended, and from which they borrowed 
their Form or constituent essence; but they held this 
Form implicated with Matter, z.e. the principle of poten- 
tiality, change, irregularity, generation, and destruction, 
&e. There are thus in these sublunary bodies both 
constant tendencies and variable tendencies. The con- 
stant Aristotle calls ‘ Nature ;’ which always aspires to 
Good, or to perpetual renovation of Forms as perfect as 
may be, though impeded in this work by adverse in- 
fluences, and therefore never producing any thing but 
individuals comparatively defective and sure to perish. 
The variable he calls ‘ Spontaneity’ and ‘ Chance,’ form- 
ing an independent agency inseparably accompanying 
Nature—always modifying, distorting, frustrating, the 
full purposes of Nature. Moreover, the different natural 
agencies often interfere with each other, while the irre- 
gular tendency interferes with them all. So faras Nature 
acts, in each of her distinct agencies, the phenomena 
before us are regular and predictable ; all that is uniform, 
and all that (without being quite uniform) recurs usually 
or frequently, is her work. But, besides and along with 
Nature, there is the agency of Chance and Spontaneity, 
which is essentially irregular and unpredictable. Under 
this agency there are possibilities both for and against ; 
either of two alternative events may happen. 

It is with a view to this doctrine about the variable 
kosmical agencies or potentialities that Aristotle lays 
down the logical doctrine now before us, distinguishing 
propositions affirming particular facts past or present, 
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from propositions affirming particular facts future. In 
both cases alike, the disjunctive antithesis, as a whole, is 
necessarily true. Hither there was a sea-fight yesterday, 
or there was not a sea-fight yesterday: Hither there 
will be a sea-fight to-morrow, or there will not be a sea- 
fight to-morrow—both these disjunctives alike are neces- 
sarily true. There is, however, a difference between the 
one disjunctive couple and the other, when we take the 
affirmation separately or the negation separately. If 
we say, There will be a sea-fight to-morrow, that pro- 
position is not necessarily true nor is it necessarily 
false; to say that it is either the one or the other 
(Aristotle argues) would imply that every thing in 
nature happened by necessary agency—that the casual, 
the potential, the may be or may not be, is stopped out 
and foreclosed. But this last is really the case, in 
regard to a past fact. There was a sea-fight yester- 
day, is a proposition either necessarily true or neces- 
sarily false. Here the antecedent agencies have already 
spent themselves, blended, and become realized in one 
or other of the two alternative determinate results. 
There is no potentiality any longer open; all the 
antecedent potentiality has been foreclosed. The pro- 
position therefore is either necessarily true or necessarily 
false; though perhaps we may not know whether it is 
the one or the other. | 

In defending his position regarding this question, 
Aristotle denies (what he represents his opponents as 
maintaining) that all events happen by necessity. He 
points to the notorious fact that we deliberate and take 
counsel habitually, and that the event is frequently 
modified, according as we adopt one mode of conduct 
or another; which could not be (he contends), if the 
event could be declared beforehand by a proposition 
necessarily or determinately true. What Aristotle 
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means by necessity, however, is at bottom nothing Ae 
than constant sequence or conjunction, conceived by 
him as necessary, because the fixed ends which Nature‘ 


mg 





1s aiming at can only be attained by certain fixed | 
means. 


To this he opposes Spontaneity and Chance, 
disturbing forces essentially inconstant and irregular ; 
admitting, indeed, of being recorded when they save 
produced effects in the past, yet defying all power of 
prediction as to those effects which they will produce in 
the future. Hence arises the radical distinction that 
he draws in Logic, between the truth of propositions 
relating to the past (or present) and to the future. 

But this logical distinction cannot be sustained, 
because his metaphysical doctrine (on which it is 
founded) respecting the essentially irregular or casual, 
is not defensible. His opponents would refuse to grant 
that there is any agency essentially or in itself irregular, 
casual, and unpredictable." The aggregate of Nature 





* The Stoics were opposed to Ari- 
stotle on this point. They recognized 


no logical difference in the character 
of the Antiphasis, whether applied to 


past and present, or to future. Niko- 
stratus defended the thesis of Aristotle 
against them. See the Scholia of 
Simplikius on the Categorie, p. 87, 
b. 30-p. 88, a.24. ai yap eis rov pér- 
Aovra xpdvov eyxAwdpevar mpordcers 
ovre dAnOcis eiolv obre Wevdeis did 


‘ Yo 3 , , 
THY TOU evdexopuevov picw. 


The remarks of Hobbes, upon the 
question here discussed by Aristotle, 
well deserve to be transcribed (De 
Corpore, part II. ch. x. s. 5) :— 

“But here, perhaps, some man may 
ask whether those future things, which 
are called contingents, are necessary. 
I say, therefore, that generally all con- 


‘tingents have their necessary causes, 


but are called contingents in respect 


of other events, upon which they do ' 





not depend ; as the rain, which shall 
be to-morrow, shall be necessary, that 
is, from necessary causes; but we 
think and say, it happens by chance, 
because we do not yet perceive the 
causes thereof, though they exist now. 
For men commonly call that casual 
or contingent, whereof they do not 
perceive the necessary cause ; and in 
the same manner they use to speak 
of things past, when not knowing 
whether a thing be done or no, they 
say, it is possible it never was done. 

“ Wherefore, all propositions con- 
cerning future things, contingent or 
not contingent—as this, /¢ will rain 
to-morrow, or this, To-morrow the sun 
will rise—are either necessarily true, 
or necessarily false ; but we call them 
contingent, because we do not yet 
know whether they be true or false; 
whereas their verity depends not upon 
our knowledge, but upon the fore- 
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consists of a variety of sequences, each of them constant. 
and regular, though intermixed, co-operating, and con- 
flicting with each other, in such manner that the re- 
sulting effects are difficult to refer to their respective 
causes, and are not to be calculated beforehand except 
by the highest scientific efforts; often, not by any 
scientific efforts, We must dismiss the hypothesis of 
Aristotle, assuming agencies essentially irregular and 
unpredictable, either as to the past or as to the future, 
The past has been brought about by agencies all regular, 
however multifarious and conflicting, and the future will 
be brought about by the like: there is no such dis- 
tinction of principle as that which Aristotle lays down 
between propositions respecting the past and propositions 


respecting the future. 





going of their causes. But there are 
some, who, though they confess this 
whole proposition, To-morrow it will 
either rain or not rain, to be true, 
yet they will not acknowledge the 
parts of it, as To-morrow it will rain, 
or To-morrow it will not rain, to be 
either of them true by itself; because 
they say neither this nor that is 
true determinately. But what is this 
determinately true, but true wpon our 
knowledge, or evidently true? And 
therefore they say no more, but that 
it is not yet known whether it be 
true or no; but they say it more 
obscurely, and darken the evidence of 
the truth with the same words with 
which they endeavour to hide their 
own ignorance.” 

Compare also the fuller elucidation 
of the subject given by Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, in his System of Logic, 
Bk. III. ch. xvii. s. 2:— An event 
occurring by chance may be better 
described as a coincidence from which 
we have no ground to infer an uni- 
formity ; the occurrence of an event 
in certain circumstances, without our 





having reason on that account to 
infer that it will happen again in 
those circumstances. This, however, 
when looked closely into, implies that 
the enumeration of the circumstances 
is not complete. Whatever the fact 
was, since it has occurred once, we 
may be sure that if alZ the circum- 
stances were repeated, it would occur 
again; and not only if all, but there 
is some particular portion of those 
circumstances, on which the pheno- 
menon is invariably consequent. With 
most of them, however, it is not con- 
nected in any permanent manner: its 
conjunction with those is said to be the 
effect of chance, to be merely casual. 
Facts casually conjoined are separately 
the effect of causes, and therefore of 
laws; but of different causes, and 
causes not connected by any law. It 
is incorrect then to say that any 
phenomenon is produced by chance; 
but we may say that two or more 
phenomena are conjoined by chance, 
that they coexist or succeed one 
another only by chance.” 
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There is, indeed, one distinction between inferences 
as to the past and inferences as to the future, which 
may have contributed to suggest, though it will not 
justify, the position here laid down by Aristotle. In 
regard to the disjunctive—To-morrow there will be 
a sea-fight, or there will not be a sea-fight—nothing 
more trustworthy than inference or anticipation is 
practicable : the anticipation of a sagacious man with 
full knowledge is more likely to prove correct than 
that of a stupid man with little knowledge; yet both 
are alike anticipations, unverifiable at the present 
moment. But if we turn to the other disjunctive— 
Yesterday there was a sea-fight, or there was not a 
sea-fight—we are no longer in the same position. The 
two disputants, supposed to declare thus, may have 
been far off, and may have no other means of de- 
ciding the doubt than inference. But the inference 
here is not unverifiable: there exist, or may exist, 
witnesses or spectators of the two fleets, who can 
give direct attestation of the reality, and can either 
confirm or refute the inference, negative or affirmative, 
made by an absentee. Thus the proposition, Yester- 
day there was a sea-fight, or the other, Yesterday 
there was not a sea-fight, will be verifiable or deter- 
minably true. There are indeed many inferences as 
to the past, in regard to which no direct evidence is 
attainable. Still this is an accident; for such direct 
evidence may always be supposed or imagined as capable 
of being brought into court. But, in respect to the 
future, verification is out of the question; we are con- 
fined to the region of inference, well or ill-supported. 
Here, then, we have a material distinction between the 
past and the future. It was probably present to the 
mind of Aristotle, though he misconceives its real 
extent of operation, and makes it subservient to his still 
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more comprehensive classification of the different con- 
temporaneous agencies (regular and irregular) which 
he supposes to pervade the Kosmos. 

In the treatise before us, he next proceeds to state what 
collocation of the negative particle constitutes the special 
or legitimate negation to any given affirmation, or what 
are the real forms of proposition, standing in contradic- 
tory opposition to certain other forms, so as to make up 
one Antiphasis.* The simplest proposition must include 
a noun and a verb, either. definite or indefinite : non 
homo, is a specimen of an indefinite noun—non currit, 
of an indefinite verb. There must be, in any one pro- 
position, one subject and one predicate; even the inde- 
finite noun or verb signifies, in a certain sense, one thing. 
Each affirmation comprises a noun, or an indefinite 
noun, with a verb ; the special corresponding or contra- 
dictory negation (making up the Antiphasis along with 
the former) comprises a noun (or an indefinite noun) 
with an indefinite verb, The simplest proposition is— 


Affirmative, Contradictory Negative. 
Est ‘homo is: +47 aes: 8 tee Re nee SN Onsest Dome, 
Est non homo .. .. e+ «+ ‘« Nonest non homo. 


Here are only two pairs of antithetic propositions, or 
one quaternion. The above is an indefinite proposition 
(which may be either universal or not). When we uni- 
versalize it, or turn it into an universal proposition, we 
have— 


* Affirmative. Contradictory Negative. 
Est omnis homo os « ee e Non-est omnis homo. 
Est omnis nonhomo  .. .. .« Non est omnis non homo, 


The above are specimens of the smallest proposition ; 
but when we regard larger propositions, such as those 
(called tertii adjacentis) where there are two terms 
besides est, the collocation of the negative particle be- 





* Aristot. De Interpr. p. 19, b. 5, seq. 
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comes niore complicated, and requires fuller illustration. 
Take, as an example, the affirmative Est justus homo, 
the true negation of this is, Non est justus homo. In 
these two propositions, homo is the subject; but we may 
join the negative with it, and we may consider non homo, 
not less than homo, as a distinct subject for predication, 
affirmative or negative. Farther, we may attach est 
and non est either to justus or to non justus as the pre- 
dicate of the proposition, with either homo, or non homo, 
as subject. We shall thus obtain a double mode of 
antithesis, or two distinct quaternions, each containing 
two pairs of contradictory propositions. The second 
pair of the first quaternion will not be in the same 
relation as the second pair of the second quaternion, 
to the proposition just mentioned, vizi—( A) Est justus 
homo ; with its negative, (B) Non est justus homo. 

First, let us assume homo as subject. We have then 


(QUATERNION I.) 


(A) Est justushomo .. .. 
~(D) Non est non justus homo .. 


(B) Non est justus homo. 
(C) Est non justus homo. 


Examining the relation borne by the last two among 
these four propositions (C and D), to the first two 











* Aristot. De Interpr. p. 19, b. 
19. Grav 8€ rd €ote tpirov mpocKa- 
tyyopyra, on dtxya@s A€yovra ai 
> , e , ‘ bg »” , 
avriBéces* éyw S€ olov ~are Si- 
katos Gv@pamos: TO Eote Tpi- 

+ - ” a Ga > 
tov dnp ovyxeicba Svopa f priya ev 
Th karapdoet. Sore d1a rovro rérrapa 
éora raita, dv ra pev S00 mpds thy 

, ‘ > , ed ‘ 4 
katapacw kai amépaow eft xara rd 
atoxouv ws al orepnoes, ta dé dvo, 
od. [Aéyo 8€ bre rd Eorev f TE 
Sixaio mpookeicera 7) TH od Sixaie), 
ore cai 7) amdpacts. térrapa ody 
éxrat. voodpev S€ Td eydpevov ek 
Tav troyeypappevor. In this passage 
the words which I have enclosed be- 





tween brackets are altered by Waitz: 
I shall state presently what I think 
of his alteration. Following upon 
these words there ought to be, and it 
seems from Ammonius (Schol. p. 121, 
a. 20) that there once was, a scheme 
or table arranging the four proposi- 
tions in the order and disposition 
which we read in the Analytica 
Priora, I. xlvi. p. 51, b. 37, and 
which I shall here follow. But no 
such table now appears in our text; 
we have only an enumeration of the 
four propositions, in a different order, 
and then a reference to the Ana- 
lytica. 
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(A and B), the simple affirmative and negative, we see 
that B is the legitimate negative of A, and D that of 
C. We farther see that B is a consequence of C, and 
D a consequence of A, but not vice versd: that is, if C 
is true, B must certainly be true; but we cannot infer, 
because B is true, that C must also be true: while, if 
A is true, D must also be true; but D may perhaps 
be true, though A be not true. In other words, the 
relation of D to A and of C to B, is the same as it 
would be if the privative term injustus were substituted 
in place of non justus; i.e. if the proposition C (Est 
uyustus homo) be true, the other proposition B (Non 
est justus homo), must certainly be true, but the infer- 
ence will not hold conversely ; while if the proposition 
A (Est justus homo), be true, it must also be true to 
say D (Non est injustus homo), but not vice versd.* 

Such is the result obtained when we take homo as 
the subject of the proposition; we get four propo- 
sitions, of which the two last (C and D) stand to the 





* Referring to the words cited in the | o%, can mean (as Ammonius thinks) 


preceding note, 1 construe ra dé dvo, 
ov as Boethius does (11. pp. 384-385), 
and not in agreement with Ammonius 
(Schol. p. 122, a. 26, Br.), who, how- 
ever, is followed both by Julius Pacius 
and Waitz (p. 344). I think it im- 
possible that these words, ra d€ dvo, 


(A) Est justushomo .. .. 


As the words ra pev dvo refer to 
the second contradictory pair (that is, 
C and D) in the first Quaternion, so 
the words ra S€ dvo, od designate the 
second contradictory pair (G and H) 
in the second Quaternion. Though 
G and H are included in the second 
Quaternion, they are here designated 
by the negative relation (ra d€ dv0, 
ov) which they bear to A and B, 
the first contradictory pair of the first 





the xardpaots and dmddpacis them- 
selves, since the very point which 
Aristotle is affirming is the relation 
of these words, pds tiv xarapaow 
kai anddacwy, z.¢. to the affirmative 
and negative started from— 


«- (B) Non est justus homo. 


Quaternion. d:yas Aéyovra ai dvri- 
Gécecs (line 20) is explained and illus- 
trated by line 37—aira: peév ody dvo 
dyrixewrat, Gdat dé dv0 mpds TO 0K 
advOpamos as broxeiperdy Te mpoo- 
tebév. Lastly, Aristotle expressly 
states that the second Quaternion will 
stand independently and by itself 
(p. 20, a. 1), having noticed it in the 
beginning only in relation to the 
first. 
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two first (B and A) in the same relation as if they 
(C and D) were privative propositions, But if, instead 
of homo, we take non homo as Subject of the propo- 
sition (jusius or non justus being predicates as before), 
we shall then obtain two other pairs of contradictory 
propositions ; and the second pair of this new quaternion 
will not stand in that same relation to these same propo- 
sitions Band A. Weshall then find that, instead of B and 
A, we have a different negative and a different affirm- 
ative, as the appropriate correlates to the third and 
fourth propositions. The new quaternion of propo- 
sitions, with non homo as subject, will stand thus— 


(QUATERNION II.) 


(E) Est justus non homo .. (F) Non est justus non homo. 
(H) Non est non justus non homo (G) Est non justus non homo.* 


Here we see that propositions G and H do not stand 
to Band A in the same relations as C and D stand to 
B and A; but that they stand in that same relation 
to two perfectly different propositions, F and E. That 
is, if in place of non justus, in. propositions G and H, 
we substitute the privative term injustus (thus turning 





* Aristot. De Interpr. p. 19, b. 36. 


first quaternion)’ adda 8€ dv0 mpds 


airae pev ovv dvo0 adytixewra (the | rd otk avOpamos os Uroxeipevdv 


two pairs—A B and C D—of the 


(E) €or: Sixatos ovx dvOpwros 


(H) ovx éorww od BSixatos ov dvOpwros .. 


mXelous 8€ rovTwy ovK Evovrat avTibe- 
gets. atta 5€é ywpis éxeivov adral 
ka@ éavras €covrat, ws dvdpatt TO 
ovdx adv@pwmros xpapevra. The 
second aira: alludes to this last qua- 
ternion, éxeivey to the first. I have, 
as in the former case, transposed pro- 
positions three and four of this second 
quaternion, in order that the relation 
of G to F and of H to E may be 
more easily discerned. 

There are few chapters in Aristotle 





, 
Tt mpoorebev: 


(F) ov« €ore Sixacos ovx dvOpwros. 
(G) €orw od Sixatos ovx divOpwros. 


more obscure and puzzling than the 
tenth chapter of the De Interpretatione. 
It was found so by Alexander, Her- 
minus, Porphyry, Ammonius, and all 
the Scholiasts. Ammonius (Schol. 
pp. 121, 122, Br.) reports these doubts, 
and complains of it as a riddle almost 
insoluble. The difficulties remain, 
even after the long note of Waitz, and 
the literal translation of M. Barthé- 
lemy St. Hilaire, 
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G into Est injustus non homo, and turning H into Non 
est injustus non homo), the relation of G, when thus 
altered, to F, and the relation of H, when thus altered, 
to E, will be the same as it was before. Or, in other 
words, if G be true, F will certainly be true, but not 
vice versa; and if E be true, H will certainly be true, 
but not vice versd. 

The propositions which we have hitherto studied 
have been indefinite; that is, they might be uni- 
versal or not. But if we attach to them the sign of 
universality, and construe them as universals, all that 
we have said about them would still continue to be true, 
except that the propositions which are diametrically 
(or diagonally) opposed would not be both true in so 
many instances. ‘Thus, let us take the first. quaternion. 
of propositions, in which est is attached to homo, and 
let us construe these propositions as universal. They 
will stand thus— 


(A) Omnis est homo justus .. .. .. (B) Non omnis est homo justus. 
(D) Non omnis est homo non justus .. (C) Omnis est homo non justus. 
In these propositions, as in the others before noticed, 
the same relation prevails between C and B, and be- 
tween A and D; if C be true, B also is true, but not 
vice versa; if A be true, D also will be true, but not vice 
versd. But the propositions diagonally opposed will not 
be so often alike true :* thus, if A. be true (Omnis est 
homo justus),C cannot be true ( Omnis est homo non justus) ; 
whereas in the former quaternion of propositions (inde- 
finite, and therefore capable of being construed as not 
universal) A and C might both be alike true.” 





* Aristot. De Interpret. p. 19, b. 35. | 171, note, the related propositions 
ary ovx dpoiws tas kara Sidperpov | standing at the angles, as above. 
évdéxerar ouvadrnOevew- évdexerar dé » The Scholion of Ammonius, p. 
noré. ‘The “diameter” or “diagonal” | 128, a. 17, Br., explains this very 
is to be understood with reference to | obscure passage: dAN emi pev Tov 
the scheme or square mentioned p.' dmpoadwpicrwy (indefinite proposi- 
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Tt is thus that Aristotle explains the distinctions of 
meaning in propositions, arising out of the altered 
collocation of the negative particle; the distinction be- 
tween (1) Non est justus, (2) Est non justus, (3) Est 
injustus. The first of the three is the only true nega- 
tive, corresponding to the affirmative Est justus. The 
second is not a negative at all, but an affirmative (é&« 
pera0ésews, or by transposition, as Theophrastus after- 
wards called it), The third is an affirmative, but pri- 
vative. Both the second and the third stand related 
in the same manner to the first; that is, the truth of 
the first is a necessary consequence either of the second 
or of the third, but neither of these can be certainly 
inferred from the first. This is explained still more 
clearly in the Prior Analytics; to which Aristotle here 





makes express reference.* 





tions, such as may be construed either 
as universal or as particular), xara 
tiv éevdexouéerny UAnY Tas Te Katadpd- 
aes (of the propositions diagonally 
opposite), cvvadnbevew addAnAats oup- 
Baiver kat tas amodpdces, dre tais 
peptxais igodvvapovcas. én 
b€ trav mpocdiwpicpevwv (those pro- 
positions where the mark of univer- 
sality is tacked to the Subject), wepi 
dv veri ait@ 6 dédyos, THs KaOddov 
karapdcews kal tis emt pépous aro- 
dcews, Tas pev xarapdoes advvatoy 
aouvvarnbeiocat xa oiavdnrore vAny, 
Tas pévro. aroddces cupBaiver cvv- 
adnbevew kata pony tiv évdexouemmy: 
&e. 

* Aristot. De Interpr. P. 19, b. 31. 
Taira peév ovr, donep év trois "Ava- 
Aurikois A€éyerat, OUT@ Téraxrat. 

Waitz in his note suggests that in- 
stead of réraxrac we ought to read 
reraxOw. But if we suppose that the 
formal table once existed in the text, 
in an order of arrangement agreeing 





with the Analytica, this conjectural 
change would be unnecessary. 

Waitz has made some changes in 
the text of this chapter, which appear 
to me partly for the better, partly not 
for the better. Both Bekker and Busse- 
maker (Firmin Didot) retain the old 
text; but this old text was a puzzle 
to the ancient commentators, even 
anterior to Alexander of Aphrodisias. 
I will here give first the text of Bek- 
ker, next the changes made by Waitz : 
my own opinion does not wholly 
coincide with either. I shall cite the 
text from p. 19, b. 19, leaving out the 
portion between lines 30 and 36, which 
does not bear upon the matter here 
discussed, while it obscures the legiti- 
mate sequence of Aristotle’s Teasoning. 

(Bekker.)—Oray 8€ ro ore rpi- 
Tov mpookarnyopnra, dn diyas dé- 
yovras ai avriBéces. Réyw S€ olov 
€aote Sixatos advOpwmros: rd 
€ore tpirov dpi ovykeicba dvona 
i} pypa év tH Kxarapdce. dare did 
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After this very subtle and obscure distinction between 
propositions secundi adjacentis,and those tertii adjacentis, 





“ A : 
Tovro tTéerrapa é€orat Tatra, ay Ta 
4 rd \ \ , aS es 
pev Svo mpos Thy Karddacw kai azd- 


” A A a ¢ ec 
gaow eeu xara Td oToLxody as ai | 


orepnoes, ta Sé€ dvo ov. éyo & 
Lf 1,” x “ 4 

dre To €otiv 7 TO Stxaio mpoa- 
(A) éort Sixauos avOpwros “ 
(C) gorw ov Sixaos GvOpwmos .. 

ro yap €otey evradéa kai rd OUK 

gore te dixaig mpockeioetacr 
a ud 

kat r@ od Sexai@ (80).—Atra 

7 

pev odv dvo avrixewra, Gddar dé dvo 
c 

mpos To ovk GvOpwmos as vmo- 


(E) Zor dSixasos odk avOperos .. 








keioerac i} TO ob Sixaig@ (25), 
éore kal 4 amddpacis. rérrapa ody 
éorat. (Here follow the first pairs of 
Antitheses, or the first Quaternion of 


propositions in the order as given)— 


- (B) ovk Eos Sikatos dvOparos. 
-» (D) ov tori od Sixatos dvOparos. 


keipevdy tt (38) mpoarebév. (Here 
follow the second pairs of Antitheses, 
or the second Quaternion of proposi- 
tions, again in the order from which 
I have departed above) — 


-- (F) Ovk ore Sixatos odx avOpwros. 


(G) Zarw ov Sixatos odk dvOpwmos .. (H) Ovdx €orw od Sixaios ob dvOpwmos. 


mrelous 5€ rovray odk Ecovrat avTi- 
bécers. 
nion) xepis éxeivwr (first Quaternion) 
avrat xa? éavtas Ecovrat, @s dvdpare 
TO oUVK dvOpamos xpepevat. 

In this text Waitz makes three 
alterations :—1. In line 24, instead of 
i) TO Stxai@ mpookeicera 4 TO ov 
dixaio—he reads, 7 TO avOpore 
mpookeioerat 7) TO ovK avOparg. 

2. In line 80 he makes a similar 
change; instead of r@ dixai@ mpoo- 
keioerat kal T@ ov dixaig—he reads, 
t@ avOpar@ mpockeioera kal TO ovK 
avOpar. 

In line 38, instead of mpooredév, he 
reads mpooreOevros. 

Of these three alterations the first 
appears to me good, but insuflicient ; 
the second not good, though the pas- 
sage as it stands in Bekker requires 
amendment; and the third, a change 
for the worse. 

The purpose of Aristotle is here 
twofold. First, to give the reason 
why, when the propositions were 
tertii adjacentis, there were two Qua- 
ternions or four couples of antithetical 
propositions ; whereas in propositions 


avrat 8¢ (the second Quater- | 
thetical propositions. 





_ secundt adjacentis, there was only one 


Quaternion or two couples of anti- 
Next, to assign 
the distinction between the first and 
the second Quaternion in propositions 
tertit adjacentis. 

Now the first of these two purposes 
is marked out in line 25, which I 
think we ought to read not by sub- 
stituting the words of Waitz in place 
of the words of Bekker, but by retain- 
ing the words of Bekker and inserting 
the words of Waitz as an addition to 
them. The passage after such addi- 
tion will stand thus—Aéyo & dr rd 
€oriv TO dixaim mpockeioerat } TO 
ov Oikaio, kal i) TO avOpor@ i TO odk 
dvOpore@, Sore kai 4 andpacts. Tér- 
Tapa ovyv éotra. Here Aristotle de- 
clares the reason why (odv) there come 
to be four couples of propositions; 
that reason is, because ore and ovK 
€or may be joined either with dixaos 
or with ov Sixaos, and either with 
dvOpwros or with ov dvOpemos. Both 
these alternatives must be specified in 
order to make out a reason why there 
are two Quaternions or four couples 
of antithetical propositions. But the 
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in respect to the application of the negative, Aristotle 
touches on the relation of contrariety between propo- 





passage, as read by Bekker, gives only 
one of these alternatives, while the 
passage, as read by Waitz, gives only 
the other. Accordingly, neither of 
them separately is sufficient ; but both 
of them taken together furnish the 
reason required, and thus answer 
Aristotle’s purpose. 

Aristotle now proceeds to enunciate 
the first of the two Quaternions, and 
then proceeds to line 30, where the 
reading of Bekker is irrelevant and 
unmeaning; but the amendment of 
Waitz appears to me still worse, being 
positively incorrect in statement of 
fact. Waitz reads rd yap €orev 
évravéa (in the first Quaternion, 
which has just been enunciated) kai 
Td ovK €ativ TO avOperw Tpoc- 
keioerae kal TH OVK avOpaT®. 
These last words are incorrect in fact, 


for ov avOpwros does not appear in’ 


the first Quaternion, but is reserved 
for the second. While the reading of 
Waitz is thus evidently wrong, that 
of Bekker asserts nothing to the pur- 
pose. It is useless to tell us merely 
that gor and ovx gory attach both 
to Sixaos and to od dikaos in this 
first Quaternion (évravéa), because 
that characteristic is equally true of 
the second Quaternion (presently to 
follow), and therefore constitutes no 
distinction between the two. To 
bring out the meaning intended by 
Aristotle I think we ought here also 
to retain the words of Bekker, and to 
add after them some, though not all, 
of the words of Waitz. The passage 
would then stand thus—ré yap éorw 
évraida kal Td otk Erte TH Sixaip 
mpookeicerat kal tO ov Sixai@, Kal 
t@ avOpor@, GAN od Tq ovk avOpa- 
mp. Or perhaps cal ov r@ ovbK dv- 
@pére might suffice in the last clause 
VOL, I. 





(being a smaller change), though dA)’ 
ov seem the proper terms to declare 
the meaning. In the reading which 
I propose, the sequence intended by 
Aristotle is clear and intelligible. 
Having first told us that éorw and 
ov« €ort, being joined alternately with 
dixkacos and with ov Sixacos, and also 
with dyOpemos and ovx avOperos, 
make up two Quaternions, he proceeds 
to enunciate the distinctive character 
belonging to the first Quaternion of 
the two, viz., that in it éore and ov« 
€or are joined both with 8ikcatos and 
ov Sixatos, and also with dyOpwros, 
but not with ovn &@vOpwmros. This 
is exactly the truth. 

Aristotle next proceeds to the second 
Quaternion, where he points out, as 
the characteristic distinction, that ov« 
avOpwmros comes in and avOparos dis- 
appears, while Sixavos and ov Sixasos 
remain included, as in the first. This is 
declared plainly by Aristotle in line 
37 :—atrac pev ody Sto avrixewrat 
(referring to the two pairs of an- 
tithetical propositions in the first 
Quaternion), dkAac Sé€ mpds rd 
ovx dvOpwros as vtroxeipevdy 
te mpoorebev: Erte Sixatos ovx avOpw- 
tos-ovK €att Sixatos ovK avOpwros, 
€or ov Sixacos ovx avOpwrros-ovK 
éotwy ov Sixaos ovk avOpwros. When 
we read these words, dAAa 8€ dvo 
mpos Td ovK GvOpwmos ws troxeipe- 
vév te mpoorebev, as applied to the 
second Quaternion, we see that there 
must have been some words pre- 
ceding which excluded od« dv@po- 
mos from the first Quaternion. Waitz 
contends for the necessity of changing 
mpoorebey into mpoorebévros. I do 
not concur with his reasons for the 
change ; the words that follow, p. 20, 
line 2, ds dvépart tO otK GvOpaw- 
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sitions. The universal affirmation Omne est animal 
justum has for its contrary Nullum est animal justum. 
It is plain that both these propositions will never be 
true at once. But the negatives or contradictories of 
both may well be true at once; thus, Non omne animal 
est justum (the contradictory of the first) and Est ali- 
quid animal justum (the contradictory of the second) 
may be and are both alike true. If the affirmative 
proposition Omnis homo est non justus be true, the 
negative Nullus est homo justus must also be true; if 
the affirmative Est aliquis homo justus be true, the 
negative Non omnis homo est non justus must also be 
true. In singular propositions, wherever the negative 
or denial is true, the indefinite affirmative (é« perabé- 
cews, In the language of Theophrastus) corresponding 
to it will also be true; in universal propositions, the 
same will not always hold. Thus, if you ask, Is 
Sokrates wise? and receive for answer No, you are 
warranted in affirming, Sokrates is not wise (the inde- 
finite affirmation). But if you ask, Are all men wise? 
and the answer is No, you are not warranted in affirm- 
ing, All men are not wise. This last is the contrary of 
the proposition, All men are wise; and two contraries 
may both be false. You are warranted in declaring only 
the contradictory negative, Not all men are wise.* 
Neither the indefinite noun (ov« advOpwxos), nor the 





TOS xpopevac (mporxpe@pevar), are a | Boethius. Even earlier than the time 
reasonable justification of mpooreOev ' of Alexander (Schol. p. 122, b. 47) 
—otix &dv@pwmos as tmoxei- | there was divergence in the MSS. of 





pevov tte mpooredéey being very 
analogous to ovk dvOpwros as bvopa. 

This long note, for the }.urpose of 
restoring clearness to an obscure text, 
will appear amply justified if the 
reader will turn to the perplexities 
and complaints of the ancient Scho- 


liasts, revealed by Ammonius and | 





Aristotle ; several read r@ Stxgio (p. 
19, b. 25), several others read r@ 
avOpomq. I think that all of them 
were right in what they retained, and 
wrong by omission only or mainly. 

* Aristot. De Interpret. p. 20, a. 
16-30. 
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indefinite verb (od rpéxer—ovd Eixacos) is a real and true 
negation, though it appears to be such. For every 
negation ought to be either true or false; but non 
homo, if nothing be appended to it, is not more true 
or false (indeed less so) than homo.* 

The transposition of substantive and adjective makes 
no difference in the meaning of the phrase ; Est albus 
homo is equivalent to Est homo albus. If it were not 
equivalent, there would be two negations corresponding 
to the same affirmation ; but we have shown that there 
can be only one negation corresponding to one affirm- 
ation, so as to make up an Antiphasis.” 

In one and the same proposition, it is indispensable 
that the subject be one and the predicate one; if not, 
the proposition will not be one, but two or more. Both 
the subject and the predicate indeed may consist of 
several words; but in each case the several words must 
coalesce to make one total unity; otherwise the pro- 
position will not be one. Thus, we may predicate of 
man—animal, bipes, mansuetum; but these three coalesce 
into one, so that the proposition will be a single one. 
On the other hand the three terms homo, albus, am- 
bulans, do not coalesce into one; and therefore, if 
we predicate all respecting the same subject, or if we 
affirm the same predicate respecting all three, express- 
ing them all by one word, the proposition will not be 
one, but several.° 

Aristotle follows this up by a remark interesting to 





* Aristot. De Interpr. p.20,a.31, seq. | phrase of Ammonius in a portion of 

> Ibid. b. 1-12. That éori Aeveds | the Scholia, p. 121, a. 27). But he 
dvOpwmros, and ¢orly dvOpwmros dev- | prefers to deduce it as a corollary 
xdés, mean exactly the same, neither | from a general doctrine much less evi- 
more nor less—we might have sup- | dent than the statement itself; and 
posed that Aristotle would have | after all, his deduction is not conclu- 
asserted without any proof; that he | sive, as Waitz has already remarked 
would have been content dwd ray | (ad Organ. I. p. 351). 
mpaypdrev morovcba (to use the| ‘* Ibid. b. 13-22. 
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note, because we see how much his generalities were 
intended to bear upon the actual practice of his day, 
in regard to dialectical disputation. In dialectic exer- 
cise, the respondent undertook to defend a thesis, so as 
to avoid inconsistency between one answer and another, 
against any questions which might be put by the op- 
ponent. Both the form of the questions, and the form 
of the answers, were determined beforehand. No ques- 
tion was admissible which tended to elicit information 
or a positive declaration from the respondent. A pro- 
position was tendered to him, and he was required to 
announce whether he affirmed or denied it. The ques- 
tion might be put in either one of two ways: either 
by the affirmative alone, or by putting both the affirm- 
ative and the negative; either in the form, Is Rhetoric 
estimable ? or in the form, Is Rhetoric estimable or 
not? ‘To the first form the respondent answered Yes 
or No: to the second form, he replied by repeating 
either the affirmative or the negative, as he preferred. 
But it was not allowable to ask him, What is Rhetoric? 
so as to put him under the necessity of enunciating an 
explanation of his own.* 

Under these canons of dialectic debate, each question 
was required to be really and truly one, so as to admit 
of a definite answer in one word. The questioner was | 
either unfair or unskilful, if he wrapped up two ques- 
tions really distinct in the same word, and thus com- 
pelled the respondent either to admit them both, or to 
deny them both, at once. Against this inconvenience 
Aristotle seeks to guard, by explaining what are the 
conditions under which one and the same word does in 
fact include more than one question. He had before 
brought to view the case of an equivocal term, which 





* See the Scholia of Ammonius, p. 127 Br. 
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involves such duplication: if imation means both 
horse and man, it will often happen that questions 
respecting /imation cannot be truly answered either 
by Yes or No. He now brings to view a different case 
in which the like ambiguity is involved. To constitute 
one proposition, it is essential both that the subject 
should be one, and that the predicate should be one; 
either of them indeed may be called by two or three 
names, but these names must coalesce into one. Thus, 
animal, bipes, mansuetum coalesce into homo, and may 
be employed either as one subject or as one pre- 
dicate; but homo, albus, ambulans, do not coalesce 
into one; so that if we say, Kallias est homo, albus, 
ambulans, the proposition is not one but three.* Ac- 
cordingly, the respondent cannot make one answer to 
a question thus complicated. We thus find Aristotle 
laying down principles—and probably no one had ever 
attempted to do so before him—for the correct manage- 
ment of that dialectical’ debate which he analyses so 
copiously in the Topica. 

There are cases (he proceeds to state) in which two 
predicates may be truly affirmed, taken separately, 
respecting a given subject, but in which they cannot 
be truly affirmed, taken together.” Kallias is a currier, 
Kallias is good—both these propositions may be true ; 
yet the proposition, Kallias is a good currier, may 
not be true. The two predicates are both of them 
accidental co-inhering in the same individual; but 
do not fuse themselves into one. So, too, we may 
truly say, Homer is a poet; but we cannot truly say, 
Homer is. We see by this last remark,’ how distinctly 





* Aristot. De Interpret. p. 20, b.| ° Aristot. De Interp. p. 21, a. 7, - 


2, seq.; Ammonius, Schol. pp. 127- | seq. 
128, a. 21, Br. Compare De Sophist. | * Ibid. p. 21, a. 27. 
Elench. p. 169, a. 6-15. _ * Compare Schol. (ad Anal. Prior. I.) 
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Aristotle assigned a double meaning to est: first, 
per se, aS’ meaning existence; next, relatively, as per- 
forming the function of copula in predication. He 
tells us, in reply either to Plato or to some other con- 
temporaries, that though we may truly say, Non-Ens 
est opinabile, we cannot truly say Non-Ens est, because 
the real meaning of the first of these propositions is, 
Non-Ens est opinabile non esse.* 

Aristotle now discusses the so-called Mopat Pro- 
positions—the Possible and the Necessary. What 
is the appropriate form of Antiphasis in the case of 
such propositions, where possible to be, or necessary 
to be, is joined tozthe simple is. After a chapter of 
some length, he declares that the form of Antiphasis 
suitable for the Simple proposition will not suit for 
a Modal proposition; and that in the latter the sign 
of negation must be annexed to the modal adjective 
—possible, not possible, Sc. His reasoning here is 
not merely involved, but substantially incorrect; for, 
in truth, both in one and in the other, the sign of 
contradictory negation ought to be annexed to the 
copula.” From the Antiphasis in Modals Aristotle 





p- 146, a. 19-27; also Eudemi Frag- 
ment. cxiv. p. 167, ed. Spengel. 

Eudemus considered €or as one 
term in the proposition. Alexander 
dissented from this, and regarded it 
as being only a copula between the 
terms, cvvOécews pnvutixoy pdpioy Tey 
€v TH mpordce: Gpav. 

* Aristot. De Interpr. p. 21, a. 32; 
compare Rhetorica, ii. p. 1402, a. 5. 
The remark of Aristotle seems to 
bear upon the doctrine laid down by 
Plato in the Sophistes, p. 258—the 
close of the long discussion which 
begins, p. 287, about rd py dy, as 
Ammonius tells us in the Scholia, p. 
112, b. 5, p. 129, b. 20, Br. Ammonius 





also alludes to the Republic; as if 
Plato had delivered the same doctrine 
in both; which is not the fact. See 
‘Plato and the Other Companions of 
Sokrates,’ vol. II. ch. xxvii. pp. 447- 
458, seq. 

» Aristot. De Interpr. p. 21, a. 34- 
p. 22, a. 18. See the note of Waitz, 
ad Organ, I. p. 359, who points out 
the error of Aristotle, partly indicated 
by Ammonius in the Scholia. 

The rule does not hold in propo- 
sitions with the sign of universality 
attached to the subject; but it is at 
least the same for Modals and Non-, 
modals. 
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proceeds to legitimate sequences admissible in such 
propositions, how far any one of them can be inferred 
from any other.* He sets out four tables, each con- 
taining four modal determinations interchangeable with 
each other. 


1. 3. 
1. Possible (physically) to be. | 1. Not possible (physically) to be. 
2. Possible (logically) to be. ° | 2. Not possible (logically) to be. 
3. Not impossible to be. ' 3. Impossible to be. 
4, Not necessary to be. 4, Necessary not to be. 


2. 4, 
. Possible (physically) not to be. 1. Not possible (physically) not to be. 
. Possible (logically) not to be. 2. Not possible (logically) not to be. 
. Not impossible not to be. 3. Impossible not to be. 
. Not necessary not to be. 4. Necessary to be. 


“FO n 


Aristotle canvasses these tables at some length, and 
amends them partly by making the fourth case of 
the second table change place with the fourth of 
the first.» He then discusses whether we can cor- 
rectly say, that the necessary to be, is also possible 
to be. If not, then we might say correctly that the 
necessary to be is not possible to be; for one side or 
other of a legitimate Antiphasis may always be truly 
affirmed. Yet this would be absurd: accordingly we 
must admit that the necessary to be is also possible to 
be. Here, however, we fall seemingly into a different 
absurdity ; for the possible to be is also possible not to be ; 
and how can we allow that what is necessary to be is at 
the same time possible not to be? To escape from such 
absurdities on both sides, we must distinguish two 





* Aristot. De Interpr. p. 22, a. 14- 
b. 28. 

» Ibid. b. 22, Aetmerat roivur, &c. ; 
Ammonius, Schol. p. 133, b. 5-27-36. 

Aristotle also intimates (p. 23, a. 
18) that it would be better to reverse 





the order of the propositions in the 
tables, and to place the Necessary 
before the Possible. M. Barthélemy 
St. Hilaire has inserted (in the note 
to his Translation, p. 197) tables with 
this reversed order. 
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modes of the Possible: one, in which the affirmative 
and negative are alike possible ; the other in which the 
affirmative alone is possible, because it is always and 
constantly realized. If a man is actually walking, we 
~ know that it is possible for him to walk; and even when 
he is not walking, we say the same, because we believe 
that he may walk if he chooses. He is not always. 
walking; and in his case, as in all other intermittent 
realities, the affirmative and the negative are alike 
possible. But this is not true in the case of necessary, 
constant, and sempiternal realities. With them there 
is no alternative possibility, but only the possibility of 
their doing or continuing to do. The celestial bodies 
revolve, sempiternally and necessarily; it is therefore 
possible for them to revolve ; but there is no alternative 
possibility ; it is not possible for them not to revolve. 
Perpetual reality thus includes the unilateral, but not 
the bilateral, possibility." 

Having thus stated that possible to be, in this unilat- 

eral and equivocal sense but in no other, is a legitimate 
consequence of necessary to be, Aristotle proceeds to 
lay down a tripartite distinction which surprises us in 
this place. “It is plain from what has been said that 
that which is by Necessity, is in Act or Actuality ; 
so that if things sempiternal are prior, Actuality is 
prior to Possibility. Some things, like the first (or 
celestial) substances, are Actualities without Possibility ; 
others (the generated and perishable substances) which 
are prior in nature but posterior in generation, are 
Actualities along with Possibility ; while a third class 
are Possibilities only, and never come into Actuality” 
(such as the largest number, or the least magnitude).” 
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* Aristot. De Interpr. p. 22, b. 29- » Aristot. De Interpret. p. 28, a. 
v. 23, a. 15. 21-26. 
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Now the sentence just translated (enunciating a 
doctrine of Aristotle’s First Philosophy rather than of 
by Logic) appears: decidedly to contradict what he had said 
™ thr s before, viz., that in one certain sense, the 
ary to be included and implied the possible to 
; that is, a possibility or potentiality unilateral only, 
not bilateral; for we are here told that the celestial 
substance is ‘Actuality without Possibility (or Poten- 
tiality), so that the unilateral sense of this last term is 
disallowed. On the other hand, a third sense of the 
same term is recognized and distinguished; a sense 
neither bilateral nor unilateral, but the negation of 
both. This third sense is hardly intelligible, giving as 
it does an impossible Possible ; it seems a self-contradic- 
ry description." At best, it can only be understood as 
a limit.in the mathematical sense ; a terminus towards 
which potentiality may come constantly nearer and 
nearer, but which it can never reach. The first, or 
bilateral potentiality, is the only sense at once consistent, 
legitimate, and conformable to ordinary speech. Ari- 
| stotle himself admits that the second and third are 
equivocal meanings,” departing from the first as the 























* M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, in the If we read the thirteenth chapter 
note to his translation (p. 197) calls | of Analytica Priora I. (p. 32, a. 18-29) 
it justly —‘“le possible qui n’est | we shall see that rd évdeydpevor is 
jamais; et qui par cela méme, porte | declared to be ov« dvayxaiov, and that 
en lui une sorte d’ impossibilité.” It | in the definition of rd évdexdpevor, 
contradicts both the two explanations | the words od yi dvros dvayxaiov are 
of dvvardy which Aristotle had given | expressly inserted. When 1rd dvay- 
a few lines before. 1. dvvardyv Gre | xaiov is said évdéxerOa, this is said 
évepyeit. 2. Suvardy Sre evepynoeev | only in an equivocal sense of évde- 
dy (p. 23, a. 10). xeoOai—ro yap avayxaioy 6povipas 

» Aristot. De Interpr. p. 23, a. 5. | évdéyerOar Aéyouev. 

ToUTo pév TovTov xépw eipynrat, Gre ov On the meaning of 7d évdexdpevor, 
maca divas Tav aytixeevwrv, odd | translated above, in the table, ‘* pos- 
Scat Aéyovra xara rd adrd ecldos. | sible (logically) to be,” and its re- 
gmat d¢ Suvdpers dua@vupoi eiow- 7d | lation to rd duvardy, see Waitz ad 
yap Suvardy obx dmd@s héyerat, ddda | Organ. I. pp. 875-8. Compare Prantl. 
rd pév Ste dAnbes ws evepyeia dv, &c. | Gesch. der Logik, I. pp. 166-8. 
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legitimate meaning; but if equivocal departure to so 
great an extent were allowed, the term, put to such 
multifarious service, becomes unfit for accurate phi- 
losophical reasoning. And we find this illustrated by 
the contradiction into which Aristotle himself falls in 
the course of a few lines. The sentence of First Phi- 
losophy (which I translated in the last page) is a 
correction of the logical statement immediately pre- 
ceding it, in so far as it suppresses the necessary 
Possible, or the unilateral potentiality. But on the 
other hand the same sentence introduces a new con- 
fusion by its third variety—the impossible Potential, 
departing from all clear and consistent meaning of 
potentiality, and coinciding only with the explanation 
of Non-Ens, as given by Aristotle elsewhere.* 

The contrast of Actual and Potential stands so pro- 
minently forward in Aristotle’s First Philosophy, and 
is, when correctly understood, so valuable an element 
in First Philosophy generally, that we cannot be too 
careful against those misapplications of it into which he 
himself sometimes falls. The sense of Potentiality, as 
including the alternative of either affirmative or nega- 
tive—may be or may not be—is quite essential in com- 
prehending the ontological theories of Aristotle; and 
when he professes to drop the may not be and leave 
only the may be, this is not merely an equivocal sense 
of the word, but an entire renunciation of its genuine 
sense. In common parlance, indeed, we speak ellip- 








* Aristot. De Interpr. p. 21, a. 
382: 7d b€ py dv, Gre Sokacrdr, 
ovk ddnbés cimeiv dv tu’ dda yap 
avrod ovK éotw Ort €or, GAN Ort 
ovk €otw. Td pi dv is the true 
description of that which Aristotle 
improperly calls dvvayis 9 ovdérore 
evépyerd €otw. 





The triple enumeration given by 
Aristotle (1. Actuality without Po- 
tentiality. 2. Actuality with Poten- 
tiality. 3. Potentiality without Ac- 
tuality) presents a neat symmetry 
which stands in the place of philoso- 
phical exactness. 
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tically, and say, It may be, when we really mean, Jt 
may or may not be. But the last or negative half, 
though not expressly announced, is always included in 
the thought and belief of the speaker and understood 
by the hearer.* 

Many logicians, and Sir William Hamilton very 
emphatically, have considered the Modality of pro- 
positions as improper to be included in the province of 
Logic, and have treated the proceeding of Aristotle in 
thus including it, as one among: several cases in which 
he had transcended the legitimate boundaries of the 
science.” This criticism, to which I cannot subscribe, 
is founded upon one peculiar view of the proper de- 
finition and limits of Logic. Sir W. Hamilton lays 
down the limitation peremptorily, and he is war- 
ranted in doing this for himself; but it is a question 
about which there has been great diversity of view 


-among expositors, and he has no right to blame others 


who enlarge it. My purpose in the present volume 
is to explain how the subject presented itself to Ari- 
stotle. He was the first author that ever attempted 
to present Logic in a scientific aspect; and it is hardly 
fair to try him by restrictions emanating from critics 
much later. Yet, if he is to be tried upon this point, 
I think the latitude in which he indulges preferable 
to the restricted doctrine of Sir. W. Hamilton. 

In the treatise now before us (De Interpretatione) 
Aristotle announces his intention to explain the Pro- 
position or Enunciative Speech, the conjunction of a 





“See Trendelenburg ad Aristot. 
De AnimA, pp. 303-307. 

>» See pp. 1438-5 of the article, 
“ Logic,” in Sir William Hamilton’s | 
Discussions on Philosophy—a very 
learned and instructive article, even 





for those who differ from most of its 
conclusions. Compare the opposite 
| View, as advocated by M. Barthélemy 
St. Hilaire, Logique d’Aristote, Pré- 
face, pp. Lxii.-lxviii. 
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noun and a verb; as distinguished, first, from its two 
constituents (noun and verb) separately taken; next, 
from other modes of speech, also combining the two 
(precative, interrogative, &c.). All speech (he says), 
the noun or verb separately, as well as the proposition 
conjointly, is, in the first instance, a sign of certain 
mental states common to the speaker with his hearers; 
and, in the second instance, a sign of certain things or 
facts, resembling (or correlating with) these mental 
states." The noun, pronounced separately, and the 
verb, pronounced separately, are each signs of a certain 
thought in the speaker’s mind, without either truth or 
falsehood; the Proposition, or conjunction of the two, 
goes farther and declares truth or falsehood. The 
words pronounced (he says) follow the thoughts in 
the mind, expressing an opinion (i.e. belief or dis- 
belief) entertained in the mind; the verbal affirmation 
or negation gives utterance to a mental affirmation or . 
negation—a feeling of belief or disbelief—that some- 
thing is, or that something is not.» Thus, Aristotle 
intends to give a theory of the Proposition, leaving 
other modes of speech to Rhetoric or Poetry :° the 
Proposition he considers under two distinct aspects. 





* Aristot. De Interpr. p. 16, a. 
3-8: gore pev ovv Ta ev tH parv7 
Tov ev TH WuxH Tabnparay cipBora 
—y pévro taita onpeia TPoTas, 
Tatra maor maOnpara ris Wuyijs, 
kat &y traira dépompara, mpdypara 
76n tavra. Ibid. a. 13: ra peév ovv 
évépara aira kal Ta pyuata Coxe TS 
dvev ovvOécews kai Siaipécews vonpart 
—ovre yap wWeddos obr adnbés tra. 
Ib. p. 17, a. 2: Adyos dmrodartikds, ev 
@ 7d adybevew 4 pevderOa imdpyer. 
Compare p. 20, a. 34. 

» Aristot. De Interpret. p. 23, a. 


4 -~ _ 
32: ra pev ev tH hovp dkodov- 





Get tois év rH Svavoia, éxet dé evavria 
86a Tod evayriov, &c. Ib. p. 24, b. 1: 
Gore eimep emi 86Ens obras exet, iol 
d€ ai €v tH Pavy Karapdcets Kai aro- 
ddoets cipBoka tov ev tH WuxI, 
dnAov Gru kai karapdce evavria pev 
arépacis i wept Tov avrov Kabddou, 
&e. Ib. p.17, a. 22: gore 8€ 4 drdn 
adréghavois povi) cnpavrixh mepl Tov 
bmdpyxew te i) py imdpxey, &e. 

* Aristot. De Interpr. p. 17, a. 5. 
of pev ody Gddor (Adyor) apeirOooay: 
pyropikis yap #) moutixis oiKevorépa 7) 
oes: 6 dé drodayrikds ths viv bew- 
pias. 
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In its first or subjective aspect, it declares the state 
of the speaker’s mind, as to belief or disbelief. In 
its second or oljective aspect, it declares a truth or 
falsehood correlating with such belief or disbelief, for 
the information of the hearer. Now the Mode be- 
longing to a proposition of this sort, in virtue of its 

form, is to be true or false. But there are also other — 
propositions—other varieties of speech enunciative— 
which differ from the Simple or Assertory Proposition 
having the form zs or is not, and which have distinct 
modes belonging to them, besides that of being true or 
false. Thus we have the Necessary Proposition, de- 
claring that a thing is so by necessity, that it must be so, 
or cannot but be so; again, the Problematical Proposi- 
tion, enunciating that a thing may or may not be so. 
These two modes attach to the form of the proposition, 
and are quite distinct from those which attach to its 
matter as simply affirmed or denied; as when, in- 
stead of saying, John is sick, we say, John is sick 
of a fever, John is dangerously sick, with a merely 
material modification. Such adverbs, modifying the 
matter affirmed or denied, are numerous, and may 
be diversified almost without limit. But they are 
not to be placed in the same category with the two 
just mentioned, which modify the form of the pro- 
position, and correspond to a state of mind distinct 
from simple belief or disbelief, expressed by a simple 
affirmation or negation.* In the case of each of the 








* Ammonius (in the Scholia on De 
Interpret. p. 130, a. 16, seq., Brand.) 
ranks all modal propositions under 
the same category, and considers the 
number of them to be, not indeed in- 
finite, but very great. He gives as 
examples : “ The moon changes fast ; 
Plato loves Dion vehemently.” Sir W. 





Hamilton adopts the same view as 
Ammonius: “ Modes may be con- 
ceived without end—all must be ad- 
mitted, ifany are; the line of distinc- 
tion attempted to be drawn is futile.” 
(Discussions on Phil. ut sup. p. 145.) 
On the other hand, we learn from 
Ammonius that most of the Aristo- 
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two, Aristotle has laid down rules (correct or incor- 
rect) for constructing the legitimate Antiphasis, and 
for determining other propositions equipollent to, or 
following upon, the propositions given ; rules distinct 


from those applying to the simple affirmation. 


When 





telian interpreters preceding him 
reckoned the simple proposition ré 
imapxew as a modal; and Aristotle 
himself seems so to mention it 
(Analytica Priora, I. ii. p. 25, a. 1); 
besides that he enumerates true and 
false, which undoubtedly attach to rd 
imdpxew, as examples of modes (De 
Interpret. c. 12, p. 22, a. 18). Am- 
monius himself protests against this 
doctrine of the former interpreters. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill (System of 
Logic, Bk. I. ch. iv. s. 2) says :-—‘ A 
remark of a similar nature may be 
applied to most of those distinctions 
among propositions which are said to 
have reference to their modality; as 
difference of tense or time; the sun 
did rise, is rising, will rise. . . . The 
circumstance of time is properly con- 
sidered as attaching to the copula, 
which is the sign of predication, and 
not to the predicate. If the same 
cannot be said of such modifications as 
these, Cesar is perhaps dead; it is 
possible that Ceesar is dead ; it is only 
because these fall altogether under 
another head; being properly asser- 
tions not of anything relating to the 
fact itself, but of the state of our own 
mind in regard to it; namely, our 
absence of disbelief of it. Thus, 
Cesar may be dead, means, J am not 
sure that Cesar is alive.” 

I do not know whether Mr. Mill 
means that the function of the copula 
is different in these problematical 
propositions, from what it is in the 
categorical propositions: I think there 
is no difference. But his remark 





that the problematical proposition is 
an assertion of the state of our 
minds in regard to the fact, appears 
to me perfectly just. Only, we ought 
to add, that this is equally true about 
the categorical proposition. It is 
equally true about all the three fol- 
lowing propositions :—1, The three 
angles of a triangle may or may not 
be equal to two right angles. 2. The 
three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles. 3. The three angles 
of a triangle are necessarily equal to 
two right angles. In each of these 
three propositions, an assertion of the 
state of our minds is involved, and a 
different state of mind in each. This 
is the subjective aspect of the propo- 
sition; it belongs to the form rather 
than to the matter, and may be con- 
sidered as a mode. The commentators 
preceding Ammonius did so consider 
it, and said that the categorical pro- 
position had its mode as well as the 
others. Ammonius differed from them, 
treating the categorical as having no 
mode—as the standard unit or point 
of departure. 

The propositions now known as 
Hypothetical and Disjunctive, which 
may also be regarded as in a certain 
sense Modals, are not expressly con- 
sidered by Aristotle. In the Anal. 
Prior. I. xliv. p. 50, a. 16-38, he ad- 
verts to hypothetical syllogisms, and 
intimates his intention of discussing 
them more at length: but this inten- 
tion has not been executed, in the 
works that we possess. 
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we say of anything, Jt may be or may not be, we enun- 
ciate here only one proposition, not two; we declare 
a state of mind which is neither belief nor disbelief, 
3 as in the case of the Simple Proposition, but some- 
7 thing wavering between the two; yet which is never- 
1 theless frequent, familiar to every one, and useful to 
be made known by a special form of proposition 
adapted to it—the Problematical. On the other hand, 
when we say, It is by necessity—must be—cannot but be 
—we declare our belief, and something more besides ; 
we declare that the supposition of the opposite of 
what we believe, would involve a contradiction—would 
contradict some definition or axiom to which we have 
already sworn adherence. This again is a state of 
mind known, distinguishable, and the same in all, 
subjectively ; though as to the objective correlate— 
what constitutes the Necessary, several different opi- 
nions have been entertained. 

In every complete theory of enunciative speech, these 
modal propositions deserve to be separately explained, 
both in their substantive meaning and in their relatio 
to other propositions. Their characteristic propert 
as Modals belongs to form rather than to matter ; 
and Aristotle ought not to be considered as unphilo- 
sophical for introducing them into the Organon, even 
if we adopt the restricted view of Logic taken by Sir 
W. Hamilton, that it takes no cognizance of the matter 
of propositions, but only of their form. But though | 
I dissent from Hamilton’s criticisms on this point, I do. 
not concur with the opposing critics who think that 
Aristotle has handled the Modal Propositions in a satis- 
factory manner. On the contrary, I think that the 
equivocal sense which he assigns to the Potential or 
Possible, and his inconsistency in sometimes admit- 
ting, sometimes denying, a Potential that is always 
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actual, and a Potential that is never actual -——are 


serious impediments to any consistent Logic. The Pro- — 
\ blematical Proposition does not admit of being cut in 
‘half; and if we are to recognize a necessary Possible, 
‘or an impossible Possible, we ought to find different 
phrases by which to designate them. 


We must observe that the distinction of Problematical 
and Necessary Propositions corresponds, in the mind of 
Aristotle, to that capital and characteristic doctrine 
of his Ontology and Physics, already touched on in 
this chapter. He thought, as we have seen, that in 
the vast circumferential region of the Kosmos, from 
the outer sidereal sphere down to the lunar sphere, 
celestial substance was a necessary existence and energy, 
sempiternal and uniform in its rotations and influence ; 
and that through its beneficent influence, pervading 
the concavity between the lunar sphere and the terres- 
trial centre (which included the four elements with 
their compounds) there prevailed a regularizing ten- 


dency called Nature; modified, however, and partly 


counteracted by independent and irregular forces called 
Spontaneity and Chance, essentially unknowable and 
unpredictable. The irregular sequences thus named 
by Aristotle were the objective correlate of the Prob- 
lematical Proposition in Logic. In these sublunary 
sequences, as to future time, may or may not was 
all that could be attained, even by the highest know- 
ledge; certainty, either of affirmation or negation, was 
out of the question. On the other hand, the neces- 
sary and uniform energies of the celestial substance, 
formed the objective correlate of the Necessary Proposi- 
tion in Logic; this substance was not merely an ex- 
istence, but an existence necessary and unchangeable. 
I shall say more on this when I come to treat of 
Aristotle as a kosmical and physical philosopher; at 
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present it is sigs to remark that he considers the 
Problematical Proposition in Logic to be not purely 
subjective, as an expression of the speaker's ignorance, 
but something more, namely, to correlate with an 
objective essentially unknowable to all. 

The last paragraph of the treatise De aoe 
discusses the question of Contraries and Contradictories, 
and makes out that the greatest breadth of opposition 
is that between a proposition and its contradictory 
(Kallias is just—Kallias is not just), not that between 
a proposition and what is called its contrary (Kallias 
is just—Kallias is unjust); therefore, that according 
to the definition of contrary, the true contrary of a 
proposition is its contradictory.* This paragraph is 
not connected with that which precedes; moreover, 
both the reasoning and the conclusion differ fore 
what we read as well in this treatise as in other 
portions of Aristotle. Accordingly, Ammonius in the 
Scholia, while informing us that Porphyry had declined 
to include it in his commentary, intimates also his own 
belief that it is not genuine, but the work of another 
hand, At best (Ammonius thinks), if we must con- 
sider it as the work of Aristotle, it has been composed 
by him only as a dialectical exercise, to debate an 
unsettled question.» I think the latter hypothesis not 
improbable. The paragraph has certainly reference to 
discussions which we do not know, and it may have 
been composed when Aristotle had not fully made up 
his mind on the distinction between Contrary and Con- 
tradictory. Considering the difficult problems that he 
undertook to solve, we may be sure that he must have 





* Aristot. De Interpr. p. 23, a. 27, | rvyydvovras mpos tiv émixpiow tov 
seq. mBavas péev ov pévroe adrnOds eyo 

» Scholia ad Arist. pp. 185-139, Br. | péevor Adyov, &c. (p. 135, b. 15; also 
yupvaca pdvov BovdnOévros. trois év- | p, 136, a..42:) 
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written down several trains of thought merely pre- 
liminary and tentative. Moreover, we know that he 
had composed a distinct treatise ‘De Oppositis,’ * which 
‘is unfortunately lost, but in which he must have in- 
cluded this very topic—the distinction between Con- 
trary and Contradictory. 

Whatever may have been the real origin and pur- 
pose of this last paragraph, I think it unsuitable as 
a portion of the treatise De Interpretatione. It nul- 
lifies, or at least overclouds, one of the best parts of 
that treatise, the clear determination of Antiphasis and 
its consequences. 

If, now, we compare the theory of the Proposition as 
given by Aristotle in this treatise, with that which we 
read in the Sophistes of Plato, we shall find Plato already 
conceiving the proposition as composed indispensably 
of noun and verb, and as being either affirmative or 
negative, for both of which he indicates the technical 
terms.” He has no technical term for either subject 
or predicate; but he conceives the proposition as be- 
longing to its subject:* we may be mistaken in the 
predicates, but we are not mistaken in the subject. 
Aristotle enlarges and improves upon this theory. He: 
not only has a technical term for affirmation and 
negation, and for negative noun and verb, but also 
for subject and predicate; again, for the mode of signi- 
fication belonging to noun and verb, each separately, 
as distinguished from the mode of signification belong- 








* Scholia ad Categorias, p. 83, a. 
17-19, b. 10, p. 84, a. 29, p, 86, b. 
42, p. 88, a. 30. It seems much re- 
ferred to by Simplikius, who tells us 
that the Stoics adopted most of its 
principles (p. 83, a. 21, b. 7). 

» Plato, Sophistes, pp. 261-262. 
pdow «ai axdpaow.—ib. p, 263 E. 





‘In the so-called Platonic .‘ Definitions,’ 
we read ¢v xarapdoe kai dropdoee 
(p. 413 C.); but these are probably 
alter Aristotle’s time. In another 
of these Definitions (413 D.) we read 
drépacis, where the word ought to. 
be drdédavots. 
* Plato, Sophist. p. 263 A-C. 
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ing to them conjointly, when brought together in a 
proposition. He follows Plato in insisting upon the 
characteristic feature of the proposition—aptitude for 
being true or false; but he gives an ampler definition 
of it, and he introduces the novel and important dis- 
tribution of propositions according to the quantity 
of the subject. Until this last distribution had been 
made, it was impossible to appreciate the true value 
and bearing of each Antiphasis, and the correct language 
for expressing it, so as to say neither more nor less. 
We see, by reading the Sophistes, that Plato did 
not conceive the Antiphasis correctly, as distinguished 
from Contrariety on the one hand, and from mere 
Difference on the other. He saw that the negative 
of any proposition does not affirm the contrary of its 
affirmative; but he knew no other alternative except 
to say, that it affirms only something different from the 
affirmative. His theory in the Sophistes recognizes 
nothing but affirmative propositions, with the predi- 
eate of contrariety on one hand, or of difference on 
the other ;* he ignores, or jumps over, the intermediate 
station of propositions affirming nothing at all, but 
simply denying a pre-understood affirmative. There 
were other contemporaries, Antisthenes among them, 
who declared contradiction to be an impossibility ;? an 
opinion coinciding at bottom with what I have just 





Compare 
the same dialogue, Sophistes, p. 263 ; 
also Euthydémus, p. 298, A. Plato. 


* Plato, Sophistes, p. 257, B: Ovx , in the Platonic Lexicon. 
dip’, évavriov brav andépacis déynrat | 
onpaive, ovyxepnodpeba, rocovroy 


8€ povov, Gru T@v GAX@v Te py- 
vuew TO pH Kal Td 08 mporibe- 
peva Tov EemtéyvTwy cvopdt@y, paddov 
8é rév mpaypdtev, wept Grr dv Kénra 
ra eripbeyyspeva Uorepoy ris dmodpd- 
cews dvopara. 

The term dvripacrs, and its deri- 
vative dyribarixds, are’ not recognized 





does not seem to take account of 
negative propositions as such. See 
‘Plato and the Other Companions 
of Sokrates,’ vol. Il. ch. xxvii. pp. 
446-455, 

» Aristot. Topica, I. xi. p. 104, b. 
20; Metaphys. A. p. 1024, b. 32; 


“Analytic. Poster. I. xxv. n. 86, b. 34, 


Oo 2 
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cited from Plato himself. We see, in the Theztétus, 
the Euthydémus, the Sophistes, and elsewhere, how 
great was the difficulty felt by philosophers of that age 
to find a proper locus standi for false propositions, so 
as to prove them theoretically possible, to assign a 
legitimate function for the negative, and to escape 
from the interdict of Parmenides, who eliminated Non- 
Ens as unmeaning and incogitable. Even. after the 
death of Aristotle, the acute disputation of Stilpon 
suggested many problems, but yielded few solutions; 
and Menedémus went so far as to disallow negative 
propositions altogether." 

Such being the conditions under which philosophers 
debated in the age of Aristotle, we can appreciate the 
full value of a positive theory of propositions such as 
that which we read in his treatise De Interpretatione.: 
It is, so far as we know, the first positive theory thereof 
that was ever set out; the first attempt to classify pro- 
positions in such a manner that a legitimate Antiphasis 
could be assigned to each; the first declaration that to» 
each affirmative proposition there belonged one appro- 
priate negative, and to each negative proposition one: 
appropriate counter-affirmative, and one only; the. 
earliest effort to construct a theory for this purpose, such 
as to hold ground against all the puzzling questions of 
acute disputants.” The clear determination of the Anti-, 
phasis in each case—the distinction of Contradictory 





* Diogen. Laert. ii. 184-135, See | gative proposition per se, and treats. 


the long discussiom in the Platonic 
Thesetétus (pp. 187-196), in which 
Sokrates in vain endeavours to pro- 
duce some theory whereby yevdis 
é6fa may be rendered possible. 
Hobbes, also, in his Computation or 
Logic (De Corp. ¢. iii. § 6), followed 
by Destutt Tracy, disallows the ne- 





it as a clumsy disguise of the affirma- 
tive éx perabécews, to use the phrase 
of Theophrastus. Mr. John Stuart 
Mill has justly criticized this part 


of Hobbes’s theory (System of Logic, . 


Book I. ch. iv. § 2). 
» Aristot. De Interpr: p. 17, a. 36: 
npas ras coduoTikas évoxAnoes. 
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antithesis from Contrary antithesis between propo- 
sitions—this was an important logical doctrine never 
advanced before Aristotle; and the importance of it 


becomes manifest when we read the arguments of Plato 


and Antisthenes, the former overleaping and ignoring 
the contradictory opposition, the latter maintaining that 
it was a process theoretically indefensible. But in order 
that these two modes of antithesis should be clearly 
contrasted, each with its proper characteristic, it was 
requisite that the distinction of quantity between dif- 
ferent propositions should also be brought to view, 
and considered in conjunction with the distinction of 
quality.. Until this was done, the Maxim of Contra- 
diction, denied by some, could not be shown in its true 
force or with its proper limits. Now, we find it done, 
for the first time, in the treatise before us. Here ie 
Contradictory antithesis (opposition both in quantity 
and quality) in which one proposition must be true and 
the other false, is contrasted with the Contrary (propo- 
sitions opposite in quality, but both of them universal). 
Aristotle’s terminology is not in all respects fully deve- 
loped ; in regard, especially, to the quantity of propo- 
sitions it is less advaneed than in his own later trea- 
tises; but from the theory of the De Interpretatione 
all the distinctions current among later logicians, take 
their rise. 

The distinction of Contradictory and Contrary is 
fundamental in ratiocinative Logic, and lies at the 





* We see, from the argument in | employs several pages in confuting 
the Metaphysica of Aristotle, that | them. 
there were persons in his day who See the Antinomies in the Platonic 
dez.ied or refused to admit the Maxim | Parmenides (pp. 154-155), some of 
of Contradiction; and who held that | which destroy or set aside the Maxim 
contradictory propositions might both | of Contradiction (‘Plato and the 
be true or both false (Aristut. Metaph. | Other Companions of Sokrates.’ vol. I. 
lr. p. 1006, a. 1; p. 1009, a. 24), He | ch. xxv. p, 306), 
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bottom of the syllogistic theory as delivered in the 
Analytica Priora. The precision with which Aristotle 
designates the Universal proposition with its exact con- 
tradictory antithesis, is remarkable in his day. Some, 
however, of his observations respecting the place and 
functions of the negative particle (od), must be under- 


stood with reference to the variable order of words in — 


a Greek or Latin sentence; for instance, the distinc- 
tion between Kallias non est justus and Kallias est non 
justus does not suggest itself to one speaking English 
or French.* Moreover, the Aristotelian theory of the 
‘Proposition is encumbered with various unnecessary 
subtleties; and the introduction of the Modals (though 
they belong, in my opinion, legitimately to a com- 
plete logical theory) renders the doctrine so -intri- 
cate and complicated, that a judicious teacher will 





* The diagram or parallelogram of | thius and the Schoolmen to modern 
logical antithesis, which is said to . times (Ueberweg, System der Logik, 
have begun with Apuleius, and to | sect. 72, p. 174) is as follows :-— 
have been transmitted through Boe- | 








A. Omnis homo est justus. [e : #8 E. Nullus homo est justus. 
I, Aliquis homo est justus. 0. Aliquis homo non est justus. 


But the parallelogram set out by 
Aristotle in the treatise De Interpre- 
tatione, or at least in the Analytica 


1. Omnis homo est justus . . 
4, Non omnis homo est non justus 


Here Proposition (1) is an affirmative, 
of which (2) is the direct and appro- 
priate negative: also Proposition (3) 
is an affirmative (Aristotle so considers 
it), of which (4) is the direct and ap- 
propriate negative. 
of Aristotle is to mark out clearly 
what is the appropriate negative or 
*Andgacis to each Karadacts (pia 
adndpacis pias Karapdoews, p. 17, b. 
38), making up together the pair 
which he calls ’Avridaots, standing 
in Contradictory Opposition ; and to 


The great aim 





Priora, is different, and intended for a 
different purpose. He puts it thus :— 


- 2. Non omnis homo est justus. 
- 38. Omnis homo est non Justus. 


distinguish this appropriate negative 


from another proposition which com- . 


prises the particle of negation, but 
which is really a new affirmative. 

The true negatives of homo est 
justus— Omnis homo est justus are, 
Homo non est justus—Non omnis 
homo est justus. If you say, Homo 
est non justus—Omnis homo est non 
justus, these are not negative pro- 
positions, but new affirmatives (é« 
perabécews in the language of — 
phrastus). 
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prefer, in explaining the subject, to leave them for 
second or ulterior study, when the simpler relations 
between categorical propositions have been made evi- 
dent and familiar. The force of this remark will be 
felt more when we go through the Analytica Priora. 
The two principal relations to be considered in the 
theory of Propositions—Opposition and Equipollence— 
would have come out far more clearly in the treatise 
De Interpretatione, if the discussion of the Modals had 
been reserved for a separate chapter. , 
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CHAPTER Vero 
ANALYTICA PRIORA. L- 


Ravinwi the treatise De Titerpretatione’ we. hold 
followed Aristotle in his first attempt to define what 
a Proposition is, to point-out its constituent elements, 
and to specify some of its leading varieties. The cha- 
racteristic feature of the Proposition he stated to be— 
‘ That it declares, in the first instance, the mental_state 
of the speaker as to belief or ‘disbelief, and,_in_its 
: ulterior or final bearing, a state of facts to which 
such belief or disbelief corresponds. It is thus signi- 
ficant of truth or falsehood; and this is its logical 
character (belonging to Analytic and Dialectic), as 
distinguished from its rhetorical character, with other | 
aspects besides. Aristotle farther indicated the two 
principal discriminative attributes of propositions as 
4 logically regarded, passing under the names of quan- 
tity and quality. He took great pains, in regard to 
the quality, to explain what was the special negative 
proposition in true contradictory antithesis to each 
affirmative. He stated and enforced the important 
4 separation of contradictory propositions from contrar 
and he even parted off (which the Greek and Tatin 
languages admit, though the French and English will 
hardly do so) the true negative from the indeterminate 
affirmative. He touched also upon equipollent. propo- 
- sitions, though he did not go far into them. Thus 
commenced with Aristotle the systematic study of pro- 
positions, classified according to their meaning and their 
various interdependences with each other as to truth 
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and falsehood—their mutual consistency or incompati- 
bility. Men, who had long been talking good Greek 
fluently and familiarly, were taught to reflect upon the 
conjunctions of words that they habitually employed, 
and to pay heed to the conditions of correct speech in 
reference to its primary purpose of affirmation and 
denial, for the interchange of beliefs and disbeliefs, 
the poninunie.tion of fcuths and the rectification of 
falsehood. To many of Aristotle’s coutemporaries this 
first attempt to theorize upon the forms of locution 
familiar to every one would probably appear hardly 
less strange than the interrogative dialectic of Sokrates, 
when he declared himself not to know what was meant 
by justice, virtue, piety, temperance, government, Kc. ; 
when he astonished his hearers by asking them to 
rescue him from this state of ignorance, and to com- 
municate to him some portion of their supposed pleni- 
tude of knowledge. 

Aristotle tells us expressly that the theory of the 
Syllogism, both demonstrative and dialéctic, on which we 
are now about to enter, was his own work altogether and 
from the beginning ; that no one had ever attempted it 
before ; that he therefore found no basis to work upon, 
but was obliged to elaborate his own theory, from the 
very rudiments, by long and laborious application. In 
this point of view, he contrasts Logic pointedly with 
Rhetoric, on which there had been a series of writers 
and teachers, each profiting by the labours of his pre- 
decessors.* There is no reason to contest the claim 
to originality here advanced by Aristotle. He was the 





* See the remarkable passage at | pex@v tmjpxe moda wal mada ra 
the close of the Sophistici .Elenchi, | Aeyéueva, mepi S€ rod ovddoyifer Oar 
p- 183, b. 34-p. 184, b. ¥: ravrys dé | wavreda@s ovddev elyouer mpdrepov dAdo 
Tis mpaypareias ov Td peév hy Td 8é ovK | Neyew, GAN 4H rpiBH Cyrodvres mwoXdy 
iw mpoekeipyacpevor, Grd’ oddév mav- | xpdvov érovoipev. 
 TeA@s baHpxe—xal wepi pev ray pyto- 
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first who endeavoured, by careful study and multiplied 
comparison of propositions, to elicit general truths 
respecting their. ratiocinative interdependence, and to 
found thereupon precepts for regulating the conduct of 


demonstration and dialectic.* 


He begins the Analytica Priore by aiid forth his 





* Sir Wm. Hamilton, Lectures on 
Logic, Lect. v. pp. 87-91, vol. IIL. :— 
“ The principles of Contradiction and 
Excluded Middle can both be traced 
back to Plato, by whom they were 
enounced ‘and frequently applied ; 
though it was not till long after, that 
either of them obtained a distinctive 
appellation. To take the principle of 
Contradiction first. This law Plato 
frequently employs, but the most 
remarkable passages are found in the 
Pheedo (p. 103), in the Sophista (p. 
252), and in the Republic (iv. 436, 
vii. 525). This law was however 
more distinctively and emphatically 
enounced by Aristotle... .. Follow- 
ing Aristotle, the Peripatetics esta- 
blished this law as the highest prin- 
ciple of knowledge. From the Greek 
Aristotelians it obtained the name by 
which it has subsequently been de- 
nominated, the principle, or law, or 
axiom, of Contradiction (agiopa ris 
dyriupdcews). . . +. The law of Ex- 
cluded Middle between two contra- 
dictories remounts, as I have’ said, 
also to Plato; though the Second 
Alcibiades, in which it is most clearly 
‘expressed (p. 139; also Sophista, p. 
250) must be admitted to be spu- 
This law, though uni- 
versally recognized as a principle in 
the Greek Peripatetic school, and in 
the schools of the middle ages, only 
received the distinctive appellation 
by which it is now known -at a com- 
paratively modern date.” 

The passages of Plato, to which Sir 
W. Hamilton here refers, will not be 





found to bear out his poe that 
Plato “‘enounced and frequently ap- 
plied the principles of Contradiction 
and Excluded Middle.” These two 
principles are both of them enun- 
ciated, denominated, and distinctly 
explained by Aristotle, but by no one 
before him, as far as our knowledge 
extends. The conception of the two 
maxims, in their generality, depends 
upon the clear distinction between 
Contradictory Opposition and Con- | 
trary Opposition; which is fully 
brought out by Aristotle, but not ~ 
adverted to, or at least never broadly 
and generally set forth, by Plato. 
Indeed it is remarkable that the word 
*Avripaors, the technical term for 
Contradiction, nevers occurs in Plato; 
at least it is not recognized in the 
Lexicon Platonicum. Aristotle puts 
it in the foreground of his logical ex- 
position; for, without it, he could 
not have explained what he meant by 
Contradictory Opposition. See Cate- 
gorie pp. 13-14, and elsewhere in the 
treatise De Interpretatione and in the 
Metaphysica. Respecting the idea of — 
the Negative as put forth by Plato in 
the Sophistes (not coinciding either 
with Contradictory Opposition or with 
Contrary Opposition), see ‘Plato and 
the Other Companions of Sokrates,’ 
vol. II. ch. xxvii. pp. 449-459. Ihave 
remarked in that chapter, and the 


reader ought to recollect, that the ee 


philosophical views set out by Plato 
in the Sophistes differ on many points 
from what we read in other Platonic 
dialogues. 
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school. 
ally calling for definitions, and did much to make others 


aptitude or readiness to supply the want. 
manner of Aristotle is adapted to an undertaking which 
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general purpose, and defining his principal terms and 
phrases. His manner is one_of geometrical plainness 
and_strictness. It may perhaps have been common to 


him with various contemporary geometers, whose works 


are now lost ; but it presents an entire novelty in Grecian 


philosophy and literature. It departed not merely from 
the manner of the rhetoricians and the physical philo- 


sophers (as far as we know them, not excluding even 
Demokritus), but also from Sokrates and the Sokratic 
For though Sokrates and Plato were perpetu- 


feel the want of such, they neither of them evinced 
The new 


he himself describes as original, in which he has no 
predecessors, and is compelled to dig his own founda- 
tions. It is essentially didactic and expository, and 
contrasts strikingly with the mixture of dramatic live- 


Jiness and dialectical subtlety which we find in Plato. 


The terminology of Aristotle in the Analytica is to 
a certain extent different from that in the treatise De 
Interpretatione. The Enunciation (’Aodavers) appears 


under the new name of [Ipdrtacis, Proposition (in the 
literal sense) or Premiss; while, instead of Noun 


and Verb, we have the word Term ("Opos), applied 
alike both to Punyoc and to Predicate.* We pass now 





 * Aristot. Analyt. Prior. I. i. p. 24, | ornpdrov, &c. See Alexander, Schol. 


b. 16: dpov S€ Kad@ els dy Siadverat 
i) mpdraots, oloy rd Te Katnyopovpevoy 
kai rd Ka’ ob Katyyopeira, &c. 
“Opos—Terminus—seems to have 
been a technical word first employed 
by Aristotle himself to designate 
subject and predicate as the extremes 
of a proposition, which latter he con- 
ceives as the interval between the 
termini—diaornpa. (Analyt. Prior. 
I. xv. p. 35, a. 12. orepnrixay dia- 





“pp. 145-146.). 


In the Topica Aristotle employs 


‘dpos in a very different sense—ddyos 


6 7 ri fy eivae onpaiver (Topic. I. v. 
p. 101, b. 39)—-hardly distinguished 
from dpiopds. The Scholia take little 
notice of this remarkable variation of 
meaning, as, between two treatises of 
the Organon so intimately connected 
(pp. 256-257, Br.). 
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from the region of declared truth, into that of inferen- 
tial or reasoned truth. We find the proposition looked 
at, not merely as communicating truth in itself, but as 
generating and helping to guarantee certain ulterior 
propositions, which communicate something additional 
or different. The primary purpose of the Analytica is 
announced to be, to treat of Demonstration and demon- 
strative Science ; but the secondary purpose, running 
parallel with it and serving as illustrative counterpart, 
is, to treat also of Dialectic; both of them* being 
applications of the inferential or ratiocinative process, 
the theory of which Aristotle intends to unfold. 

The three treatises—1, Analytica Priora, 2, Analytica 
Posteriora, 3, Topica with Sophistici Blenchi— thus 
belong all to one general scheme; to the theory, of the 
Syllogism, with its distinct applications, first, to “demon- 
strative or didactie science, and, next, to dialectical 
debate. The scheme is plainly anubatioel at the com- 
mencement of the Analytica Priora ; which treatise dis- 
cusses the Syllogism generally, while the Analytica Pos- 
teriora deals with Demonstration, and the Topica with 
Dialectic. The first chapter of the Analytica Priora 
and the last chapter of the Sophistici Elenchi (closing the 
Topica), form a preface and a conclusion to the whole. 
The exposition of the Syllogism, Aristotle distinctly 
announces, precedes that of Demonstration (and for 
the same reason also precedes that of Dialectic), be- 
cause it is more general: every demonstration is a 
sort of syllogism, but every syllogism is not a demon- 
stration.” 

As a foundation for the syllogistic theory, proposi- 
tions are classified according to their quantity (more 
formally than in the treatise De Interpretatione) into 





* Analyt. Prior, I. i. p. 24, a. 25. » Ibid. I. iv. p. 25, b. 30. 
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, Se Parti rticular, san Tadefinite or Indeterminate ;* 
Aristotle does not recognize the Singular Proposition 


as a distinct variety. In regard to the Universal Pro- 
position, he introduces a different phraseology according 
as it is looked at from the side of the Subject, or from 
that of the Predicate. The Subject is, or is not, in the 
whole Predicate; the. Predicate is affirmed or denied 
respecting all or every one of the Subject.” The minor 
term of the Syllogism (in the first mode of the first 
figure) is declared to be in the whole middle term ; the 
major is declared to belong to, or to be predicable of, 
all and every the middle term. Aristotle says that the 
two are the same; we ought rather to say that each is 
the concomitant and correlate of the other, though his 
phraseology is such as to obscure the correlatioz. 

The definition given of a Syllogism is very clear and 
remarkable :—“ It is a speech in which, some positions 
having been laid down, something different from these 
positions follows as a necessary consequence from their 
being laid down.” In a perfect Syllogism nothing 
additional is required to make the necessity of the con- 
sequence obvious as well as complete. But there are 
also imperfect Syllogisms, in which such necessity, 
though equally complete, is not so obviously conveyed 
in the premisses, but requires some change to be effected 
in the position of the terms in order to render it con- 
spicuous.° | 








* Arist. Anal. Prior. I. i. p. 24, a. 
17. The Particular (ev pépec), here 
for the first time expressly distin- 
guished by Aristotle, is thus de- 
fined :—ev pépet be rd tut fH py rut 
4 pa) mavri dmdpxewy. 

» Ibid. b. 26: ro 8 &v ode elvat €re~ 
pov érép@, kal rd kata mravros Karmyo~ 
pei ba Garépov Oarepov, rarév €or. — 
rabrov, t.e. dvTETTPAapMeVas, as 





Waitz remarks in note. Julius Pacius 
says:— ‘Idem re, sed ratione dif- 
ferunt ut ascensus et descensus ; nam 
subjectum dicitur esse vel non esse 
in toto attributo, quia attributum 
dicitur de omni vel de nullo subjecto ” 
(p. 128). 

* Aristot. Anal. Prior. I. i. p. 24, 
b 18-26, The same, with a little 
difference of wording, at the com- 
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The term Syllogism has acquired, through the in- 
fluence of Aristotle, a meaning so definite and technical, 
that we do not easily conceive it in-any other meaning: 
But in Plato and other contemporaries it bears a much 
wider sense, being equivalent to reasoning generally, 
to the process of comparison, abstraction, generali- 
zation.” It was Aristotle who consecrated the word; 
so as to mean exclusively the reasoning embodied in 
propositions of definite form and number. Having 
already analysed propositions separately taken, and — 
discriminated them into various classes according to 
their constituent elements, he now proceeds to con- 
sider propositions in combination. Two propositions, 
if properly framed, will conduct to a third, different 
from themselves, but which will be necessarily true 
if they are true. Aristotle calls the three together 
a Syllogism.? He undertakes to show how it must 
be framed in order that its conclusion shall be neces- 
sarily true, if the premisses are true. He furnishes 
schemes. whereby the cast and arrangement of pre- 
misses, proper for attaining truth, may be recognized ; 
together with the nature of the conclusion, warrantable 
under each arrangement. : 
In the Analytica Priora, we find onesies involved, 
from and after the second chapter, in the distinction — 
of Modal propositions, the necessary and the possible. — 
The rules respecting the simple Assertory propositions 





"ois 


mencement of Topica, p. 100, a. 25. 
Compare also Analyt. Poster. I. x. 
p. 76, b. 883: éc@v dvrav TO éxeiva 
eivar yiverat Td ovpméepacpa. 

* See especially Plato, Theetet. p. 
186, B-D., where 6 ovAdoytopds and 
Ta dvadoyicpara are equivalents. 

» Julius Pacius (ad Analyt. Prior. 
I. i.) says that it is a mistake on the 





part of most logicians to treat the 
Syllogism as including three proposi- 
tions (ut vulgus logicorum putat)- 
He considers the premisses alone as 
constituting the Syllogism ; the con- 
clusion is not a part thereof, but 
something distinct and superadded. 
It appears to me.that the vulgus 
logicorum are here in the right... * 
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are thus, even from the beginning, given in conjunc- 
tion and contrast with those respecting the Modals. 
This is one among many causes of the difficulty and 
obscurity with which the treatise is beset. Theo- 
phrastus and Eudemus seem also to have followed 
their master by giving prominence to the Modals :* 
recent expositors avoid the difficulty, some by omit- 
ting them altogether, others by deferring them until 
the simple assertory propositions have been first made 
clear. I shall follow the example of these last; but 
it deserves to be kept in mind, as illustrating Ari- 
stotle’s point of view, that he regards the Modals as: 
principal varieties of the proposition, co-ordinate in 
logical position with the simple assertory. | 

Before entering on combinations of propositions, 
Aristotle begins by shewing what can be done with 
single propositions, in view to the investigation or 
proving of truth. A single proposition may be con- 
verted; that is, its subject and predicate may be made. 
to change places. Ifa proposition be true, will it be 
true when thus converted, or (in other words) will its: 
converse be true? If false, will its converse be false ? 
If this be not always the case, what are the conditions 
and limits under which (assuming the proposition to 
be true) the process of conversion leads to assured 
truth, in each variety of propositions, affirmative or 
negative, universal or particular? As far as we 
know, Aristotle was the first person that ever put 
to himself this question; though the answer to it is 
indispensable to any theory of the process of proving 
or disproving. He answers it before he enters upon 
the Syllogism. / 

The rules which he lays down on the subject have 





* Eudemi Fragmenta, cii.-ciii. p. 145, ed. Spengel. 
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passed into all logical treatises. They are now familiar ; 
and readers are apt to fancy that there never was any 
novelty in them—that every one knows them without 
being told. Such fancy would be illusory. These 
rules are very far from being self-evident, any more 
than the maxims of Contradiction and of the -Ex- 
cluded Middle. Not one of the rules could have 
been laid down with its proper limits, until the dis- 
crimination of propositions, both as to quality (affirma- 
tive or negative), and as to quantity (universal or 
particular), had been put prominently forward .and 
appreciated in all its bearings.. The rule for trust- 
worthy conversion is different for each variety of 
propositions. .The Universal Negative may be con- 
verted simply; that is, the »predicate may become 
subject, and the subject may become predicate—the 
proposition being true .after conversion, if it.was true 
before. But the Universal Affirmative cannot be thus 
converted simply. It admits of conversion only in the 
manner called by logicians per accidens: if the predicate 
change places with the subject, we cannot be sure that 
the proposition thus changed will be true, unless the, 
new subject be lowered in quantity from universal to 
particular; ¢.g. the proposition, All men are animals,: 
has for its legitimate converse not, All animals are 
men, but only, Some animals are men. The Par- 
ticular: Affirmative may be converted simply :. if it be 
true that Some animals are men, it will also be true 
that Some men are animals, But, lastly, if the true 
proposition to be converted be a Particular Negative, 
it cannot be converted at all, so as to make sure that. 
the converse will be true also." 

Here then are four separate rules laid down, one for 





* Aristot. Analyt. Prior. I. ii, p. 25, a. 1-26, 
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each variety of propositions, The rules for the second 
and third: variety are proved by the rule for the first 
(the Universal Negative), which is thus the basis of 
all. But how does Aristotle prove the rule for the 
Universal Negative itself? He proceeds as follows: 
“Tf A cannot be predicated of any one among the B’s, 
neither can B be predicated of any one among the A’s. 
For if it could be predicated of any one among them 
(say C), the proposition that A cannot be predicated of 
any B would not be true; since C is one among the 
B’s.”* Here we have a proof given which is no proof 
at all. If I disbelieved or doubted the proposition to 
be proved, I should equally disbelieve or doubt the pro- 
position given to prove it. The proof only becomes 
valid, when you add a farther assumption which 
Aristotle has not distinctly enunciated, viz.: That 
if some A (eg. C) is B, then some B must also be 
A; which would be contrary to the fundamental 
supposition. But this farther assumption cannot be 
granted here, because it would imply that we already 
know the rule respecting the convertibility of Par- 
ticular Affirmatives, viz., that they admit of being 
converted simply. Now the rule about Particular 
Affirmatives is afterwards itself proved by help of the 
preceding demonstration respecting the Universal Nega- 








* Aristot. Analyt. Prior. I. ii. p. 
25, a. 15: ef otv pndevi rav B ro A 
tmapxet, ovd€ trav A ovdderi imdpée 
rd B. «i ydp tim, olov re T, ovk 
adnbes Eora rd pnderi ray B rd A 
imdpxew: rd yap T ray B ri éorw. 

Julius Pacius (p. 129) proves the 
Universal Negative to be conver- 


tible simpliciter, by a Reductio ad | 


Absurdum cast into a syllogism in 
the First figure. But it is surely 
unphilosophical to employ the rules 


of Syllogism as a means of prov- | 


VOL. I. 





ing the legitimacy of Conversion, see- 
ing that we are forced to assume 
conversion in our process for distin- 
guishing valid from invalid syl- 
logisms. Moreover the Reductio ad 
Absurdum assumes the two funda- 
mental Maxims of Contradiction and 
Excluded Middle, though these are 
less obvious, and stand more in 
need of proof than the simple con- 
version of the Universal Negative, 
the point that they are brought to 
establish. 


P 
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tive. As the proof stands, therefore, Aristotle demon- 
strates each of these by means of the other; which is 
not admissible.* 

Even the friends and companions of Aristotle were 
not satisfied with his manner of establishing this funda- 
mental rule as to the conversion of propositions. Eudé- 
mus is said to have given a different proof; and 
Theophrastus assumed as self-evident, without any 
proof, that the Universal Negative might always be 
converted simply.” It appears to me that no other or 
better evidence of it can be offered, than the trial upon 
particular cases, that is to say, Induction.© Nothing 
is gained by dividing (as Aristotle does) the whole A 
into parts, one of which is C; nor can I agree with 
Theophrastus in thinking that every learner would 
assent to it at first hearing, especially at a time when 
no universal maxims respecting the logical value of 
propositions had ever been proclaimed. Still less would 
a Megaric dialectician, if he had never heard the maxim 
before, be satisfied to stand upon an alleged a priori 
necessity without asking for evidence. Now there is 
no other evidence except by exemplifying the formula, 





* Waitz, in his note (p. 374), en- 
deavours, but I think without success, 
to show that Aristotle’s proof is not 
open to the criticism here advanced. 
He admits that it is obscurely indi- 
cated, but the amplification of it 
given by himself still remains exposed 
to the same objection. ; 

» See the Scholia of Alexander on 
this passage, p. 148, a. 30-45, Brandis ; 
Eudemi Fragm., ci.-cv. pp. 145-149, 
ed. Spengel. 

* We find Aristotle declaring in 
Topica, II. viii. p. 113, b. 15, that in 
converting a true Universal Affirma- 
tive proposition, the negative of the 
Subject of the convertend is always 





true of the negative of the Predicate 
of the convertend ; e. g. If every man 
is an animal, every thing which is not 
an animal is not a man. ‘This is to 
be assumed (he says) upon the evi- 
dence of Induction—uncontradicted 
iteration of particular cases, extended 
to all cases universally—AapBavew & 
€§ éeraywyis, olov ei 6 avOpwmos (Gor, 
Td pu) (Gov otk avOpwros: dspoiws Sé 
kal émi ray G@AAov. » ss - ent mavrov 
ovv Td ToLodTov akiwréov. 

The rule for the simple conversion 
of the Universal Negative rests upon 
the same evidence of Induction, never 
contradicted. 
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No A is B, in separate propositions already known to 
the learner as true or false, and by challenging him 
to produce any one case, in which, when it is true to 
say No A is B, it is not equally true to say, No B 
is A; the universality of the maxim being liable to be 
overthrown by any one contradictory instance." If this 
proof does not convince him, no better can be produced. 
In a short time, doubtless, he will acquiesce in the 
general formula at first hearing, and he may even 
come to.regard it as self-evident. It will recall to 
his memory an aggregate of separate cases each indi- 
vidually forgotten, summing up their united effect 
under the same aspect, and thus impressing upon him 
the general truth as if it were not only authoritative 
but self-authorized. 
Aristotle passes next to Affirmatives, both Universal 
and Particular. First, if A can be predicated of all B, 
then B can be predicated of some A; for if B cannot be 
predicated of any A, then (by the rule for the Uni- 





* Dr. Wallis, in one of his acute 
controversial treatises against Hobbes, 
remarks upon this as the process pur- 
sued by Euclid in his demonstra- 
tions :—“ You tell us next that an 
Induction, without enumeration of all 
the particulars, is not sufficient to 
infer a conclusion. Yes, Sir, if after 
the enumeration of some particulars, 
there comes a general clause, and the 
like in other cases (as here it doth), 
this may pass for a proofe till there 
be a possibility of giving some in- 
stance to the contrary, which here 
you will never be able to doe. And 
if such an Induction may not pass 
for proofe, there is never a proposition 
in Euclid demonstrated. For all 
along he takes no other course, or at 


‘least grounds his Demonstrations on 


Propositions no otherwise demon- 





strated. As, for instance, he pro- 
poseth it in general (i. c. 1.)—To 
make an equilateral triangle on a line 
given. And then he shows you how 
to do it upon the line A B, which he 
there shows you, and leaves you to 
supply: And the same, by the like 
means, may be done upon any other 
strait line ; and then infers his general 
conclusion. Yet I have not heard any 
man object that the Induction was 
not sufficient, because he did not 
actually performe it in all lines pos- 
sible.”—(Wallis, Due Correction to 
Mr. Hobbes, Oxon. 1656, sect. v. p. 
42.) This is induction by parity of 
reasoning. 

So also Aristot. Analyt. Poster. I. 
iv. p. 73, b. 32: 1d xaOddov d€ imdpye 
Tore, Grav ml rod ruxdvros Kal mpwrou 
Secxvinrat. 

p 2 
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versal Negative) neither can A be predicated of any B. 
Again, if A can be predicated of some B, in this case 
also, and for the same reason, B can be predicated of 
some A.* Here the rule for the Universal Negative, 
supposed already established, is applied legitimately to 
prove the rules for Affirmatives. But in the first case, 
that of the Universal, it fails to prove some in the sense 
of not-all or some-at-most, which is required; whereas, 
the rules for both cases can be proved by Induction, 
like the formula about the Universal Negative. When 
we come to the Particular Negative, Aristotle lays 
down the position, that it does not admit of being 
necessarily converted in any way. He gives no proof 
of this, beyond one single exemplification: If some 
animal is not a man, you are not thereby warranted 
in asserting the converse, that some man is not an 
animal.” It is plain that such an exemplification is 
only an appeal to Induction: you produce one par- 
ticular example, which is entering on the track of 
Induction; and one example alone is sufficient to 
establish the negative of an universal proposition.° 





the more easily, because there is a 
class of cases (with subject and pre- 


* Aristot. Analyt. Prior. I. ii. p. 25, 
a, 17-22. 


» Ibid. p. 25, a. 22-26. — 

© Though some may fancy that the 
rule for converting the Universal 
Negative is intuitively known, yet 
every one must see that the rule for 
converting the Universal Affirmative 
is not thus self-evident, or derived 
from natural intuition. In fact, I 
believe that every learner at ‘first 
-hears it with great surprise. Some 
are apt to fancy that the Universal 
Affirmative (like the Particular Affir- 
mative) may be converted simply. 
Indeed this error is not unfrequently 
committed in actual reasoning; all 





dicate co-extensive) where the con- 
verse of the Universal Affirmative 
is really true. Also, in the case of 
the Particular Negative, there are 
many true propositions in which the 
simple converse is true. A novice 
might incautiously generalize upon 
these instances, and conclude that 
both were convertible simply. Nor 
could you convince him of his error 
except by producing examples in 
which, when a true proposition of 
this kind is converted simply, the 
resulting converse is notoriously false. 
The appeal to various separate cases 
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The converse of a Particular Negative is not in all 
cases true, though it may be true in many cases. 
From one proposition taken singly, no new proposi- 
tion can be inferred; for purposes of inference, two 
propositions at least are required." This brings us to 
the rules of the Syllogism, where two propositions as 
premisses conduct us to a third which necessarily follows 
from them; and we are introduced to the well-known 
three Figures with their various Modes.® To form a 
valid Syllogism, there must be three terms and no 
more; the two, which appear as Subject and Predicate 
of the conclusion, are called the minor term (or minor 
extreme) and the major term (or major extreme) re- 
spectively ; while the third or middle term must appear 
in each of the premisses, but not in the conclusion. 
These terms are called extremes and middle, from the 
position which they occupy in every perfect Syllogism— 
that is in what Aristotle ranks as the First among the 
three figures. In Ais way of enunciating the Syllogism, 
this middle position formed a conspicuous feature ; 
whereas the modern arrangement disguises it, though 
the denomination middle term is still retained. Ari- 
stotle usually employs letters of the alphabet, which he 
was the first to select as abbreviations for exposition ;° 





is the only basis on which we can 
rest for testing the correctness or 
incorrectness of all these maxims pro- 
claimed as universal. 

* Analyt. Prior. I. xv. p. 34, a. 17; 
xxiii. p. 40, b. 85; Analyt. Poster. I. 
iii. p. 73, a. 7. 

_ » Aristot. Analyt. Prior. I. iv. p. 
25, b. 26, seq. 

* M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire (Logi- 
que d’Aristote, vol. ii. p. 7, n.), refer- 
ring to the examples of Conversion in 
chap. ii., observes :—“ Voici le prémier 





usage des lettres représentant des 
idées ; c'est un procédé tout & fait 
algébrique, c’est & dire, de généralisa- 
tion. Déja, dans ’Herméneia, ch. 13, 
§ 1 et suiv., Aristote a fait usage de 
tableaux pour représenter sa pensée re- 
lativement & la consécution des mo- 
dales. I] parle encore spécialement de 
figures explicatives, liv. 2. des Derniers 
Analytiques, ch. 17, § 7. Vingt pas- 
sages de l’Histoire des Animaux attes- 
tent qu'il joignait des dessins & ses ob- 
servations et a ses théories zoologiques. 
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and he has two ways (conforming to what he had said in 
the first chapter of the present treatise) of enunciating the 
modes of the First figure. In one way, he begins with 
the major extreme (Predicate of the conclusion): A 
may be predicated of all B, B may be predicated of all 
C; therefore, A may be predicated of all C (Universal 
Affirmative). Again, A cannot be predicated of any B, 
B can be predicated of all C; therefore, A cannot be 
predicated of any C (Universal Negative). In the 
other way, he begins with the minor term (Subject 
of the conclusion): C is in the whole B, B is in the 
whole A; therefore, C is in the whole A (Universal 
Affirmative). And, C is in the whole B, B is not in 
the whole A; therefore, C is not in the whole A 
(Universal Negative). We see thus that in Aristotle’s 
way of enunciating the First figure, the middle term is 
really placed between the two extremes,* though this is 
not so in the Second and Third figures. In the modern 
way of enunciating these figures, the middle term is 
never placed between the two extremes; yet the deno- 
mination middle still remains. 

The Modes of each figure are distinguished by the 
different character and relation of the two premisses, 
according as these are either affirmative or negative, 
either universal or particular. Accordingly, there are 
four possible varieties of each, and sixteen possible 
modes or varieties of combinations between the two. 





Les illustrations pittoresques datent 
done de fort loin. L’emploi symbo- 
lique des lettres a été appliqué aussi 
par Aristote & la Physique. II l’avait 
emprunté, sans doute, aux procédés 
des mathématiciens.” 

We may remark, however, that 
when Aristotle proceeds to specify 
those combinations of propositions 





which do not give a valid conclusion, 
he is not satisfied with giving letters 
of the alphabet: he superadds special 
illustrative examples (Analyt. Prior. 
I. v. p. 27, a. 7, 12, 34, 38). 

* Aristot. Analyt. Prior. I. iv. Pp. 25, 
b. 85: Kade S€ péooy, 6 kat adrd ev 
@A@ kai Go €v TovT@ éoriv, 6 Kai 
Th O€oer yiverat pécor. 
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Aristotle goes through most of the sixteen modes, and 
shows that in the First figure there are only four 
among them that are legitimate, carrying with them 
a necessary conclusion. He shows, farther, that in all 
the four there are two conditions observed, and that 
both these conditions are indispensable in the First 
figure :—(1) The major proposition must be universal, 
either affirmative or negative; (2) The minor propo- 
sition must be affirmative, either universal or particular 
or indefinite. Such must be the character of the pre- 
misses, in the First figure, wherever the conclusion is 
valid and necessary ; and vice versd, the conclusion will 
be valid and necessary, when such is the character 
of the premisses.* 

In regard to the four valid modes (Barbara, Celarent, 
Darii, Ferio, as we read in the scholastic Logic) Ari- 
stotle declares at once in general language that the 
conclusion follows necessarily ; which he illustrates by 
setting down in alphabetical letters the skeleton of a 
syllogism in Barbara. If A is predicated of all B, and 
B of all C, A must necessarily be predicated of all C. 
But he does not justify it by any real example; he 
produces no special syllogism with real terms, and with 
a conclusion known beforehand to be true. He seems 
to think that the general doctrine will be accepted as 
evident without any such corroboration. He counts 
upon the learner’s memory and phantasy for supplying, 
out of the past discourse of common life, propositions 
conforming to the conditions in which the symbolical 
letters have been placed, and for not supplying any 
contradictory examples. This might suffice for a 
treatise ; but we may reasonably believe that Aristotle, 
when teaching in his sehool, would superadd illustra- 





* Aristot. Analyt. Prior. 1. iv. p. 26, b, 26, et sup. 
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tive examples; for the doctrine was then novel, and he 
is not unmindful of the errors into which learners often 
fall spontaneously." | 

When he deals with the remaining or invalid modes 
of the First figure, his manner of showing their in- 
validity is different, and in itself somewhat curious. 
“Tf (he says) the major. term is affirmed of all the 
middle, while the middle is denied of all the minor, no 
necessary consequence follows from such being the fact, 
nor will there be any syllogism of the two extremes; 
for it is equally possible, either that the major term 
may be affirmed of all the minor, or that it may be 
denied of all the minor; so that no conclusion, either 
universal or particular, is necessary in all cases.”” Ex-, 
amples of such double possibility are then exhibited : 
first, of three terms arranged in two propositions (A and 
E), in which, from the terms specially chosen, the major. 
happens to be truly affirmable of all the minor ; so that, 
the third proposition is an universal Affirmative :— 


Major and 
riddle. } Animal is predicable of every Man; 


Middle and 
Minor. 


ec a Animal is predicable of every Horse. 


\ Man is not predicable of any Horse ; 


Next, a second example is set out with new terms, in 
which the major happens not to be truly predicable of 
any of the minor; thus exhibiting as third proposition 
an universal Negative :— , 


Major and : ; ; . 
Milde. ¢ Animal is predicable of every Man ; 


Middle and 
Minor, 


ig og Animal is not predicable of any Stone. 


t Man is not predicable of any Stone ; 


Here we see that the full exposition of a syllogism is 


* Analyt. Poster. I. xxiv. p. 85, b, 21. .” Analyt. Prior. I. iv. p. 26, a. 2, seq. 
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indicated with real terms common and familiar to every 
one; alphabetical symbols would not have sufficed, for 
the learner must himself recognize the one conclusion 
as true, the other as false. Hence we are taught that, 
after two premisses thus conditioned, if we venture to 
join together the major and minor so as to form a pre-. 
tended conclusion, we may in some cases obtain a true 
proposition universally Affirmative, in other cases a: 
true proposition universally Negative. Therefore (Ari-. 
stotle argues) there is no one necessary conclusion, the 
same in all cases, derivable from such premisses ; in other. 
words, this mode of syllogism is invalid and proves 
nothing. He applies the like reasoning to all the. 
other invalid modes of the First figure; setting them 
aside in the same way, and producing examples wherein 
double and opposite conclusions (improperly so called), 
both true, are obtained in different cases from the like 
arrangement of premisses. 

_ This mode of reasoning plainly depends upon an 
appeal to prior experience. The validity or invalidity 
of each mode of the First figure is tested by applying 
it to different particular cases, each of which is familiar 
and known to the learner aliunde: in one case, the 
conjunction of the major and minor terms in the third 
proposition makes an universal Affirmative which he 
knows to be true; in another case, the like conjunction 
makes an universal Negative, which he also knows to: 
be true; so that there is no one necessary (i.e. no one 
uniform and trustworthy) conclusion derivable from 
such premisses.* In other words, these modes of the 





* Though M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire First figure (A—E—A, or A—E—E) 
(note, p. 19) declares Aristotle’s ex- are not clearly set forth by Aristotle 
position to be a model of analysis, it himself, while they are rendered still 
appears to me that the grounds for darker by some of his best commen- 
disallowing this invalid mode of the tators. Thus Waitz says (p. 381): 
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First figure are not valid or available in form; the 
negation being sufficiently proved by one single undis- 


puted example. 


We are now introduced to the Second figure, in: 


which each of the two premisses has the middle term 
as Predicate.* To give a legitimate conclusion in this 
figure, one or other of the premisses must be negative, 
and the major premiss must be universal; moreover no 
affirmative conclusions can ever be obtained in it—none 
but negative conclusions, universal or particular. In 
this Second figure too, Aristotle recognizes four valid 


Cuap, V, 





“Per exempla allata probat (Ari- 
stoteles) quod demonstrare debebat ex 
ips4 ratione quam singuli termini inter 
se habeant: est enim proprium artis 
logic, ut terminorum rationem cog- 
noscat, dum res ignoret. Num de Caio 
predicetur animal nescit, scit de 
Caio predicari animal, si animal de 
homine et homo de Caio pradicetur.” 

This comment of Waitz appears to 
me founded in error. Aristotle had 
no means of shewing the invalidity 
of the mode A E in the First figure, 
except by an appeal to particular 
examples. ‘The invalidity of the in- 
valid modes, and the validity of the 
valid modes, rest alike upon this 
ultimate reference to examples of pro- 
positions known to be true or false, 
by prior experience of the learner. 
The valid modes are those which will! 
stand this trial and verification ; the 
invalid modes are those which will 
not stand it. Not till such verifica- 
tion has been made, is one warranted 
in generalizing the result, and enun- 
ciating a formula applicable to un- 
known particulars (rationem termi- 
norum cognoscere, dum res ignoret), 
It was impossible for Aristotle to do 
what Waitz requires of him. I take 
the opposite ground, and regret that 





he did not set forth the fundamental 
test of appeal to example and expe- 
rience, ina more emphatic and unmis- 
takeable manner. 

M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire (in the 
note to his translation, p. 14) does not 
lend any additional clearness; when 
he talks of the “ conclusion” from the 
propositions A and E inthe First figure. 
Julius Pacius says (p. 134): “ Si tamen 


conclusio dici debet, que non colli- 


gitur ex propositionibus,” &c. More- 
over, M, St. Hilaire (p. 19) slurs over 
the legitimate foundation, the appeal 
to experience, much as Aristotle him- 


self does: “ Puis, prenant des ex-. 


emples ot la conclusion est de toute 
évidence, Aristote les applique suc- 
cessivement & chacune de ces combi- 
naisons; celles qui donnent la conclu- 
sion fournte Cailleurs par le bon sens, 
sont concluantes ou syllogistiques, 
les autres sont asyllogistiques.” 


* Analyt. Prior. I. v. p. 26, b. 34. 
As Aristotle enunciates a proposition . 


by putting the predicate before the 
subject, he says that in this Second 
figure the middle term comes mp@rov 
7h Oéce. In the Third figure, for the 
same reason, he calls it éxyarov rij 
Gécet, Vi. p. 28, a 15. 
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modes; setting aside the other possible modes as in- 
valid* (in the same way as he had done in the First 
figure), because the third proposition or conjunction 
of the major term with the minor, might in some cases 
be a true universal affirmative, in other cases a true 
universal negative. As to the third and fourth of the 
valid modes, he demonstrates them by assuming the 
contradictory of the conclusion, together with the major 
premiss, and then showing that these two premisses 
form a new syllogism, which leads to a conclusion con- 
tradicting the minor premiss. This method, called 
Reduetio ad Impossibile, is here employed for the first 
time; and employed without being ushered in or 
defined, as if it were familiarly known.” 

Lastly, we have the Third figure, wherein the middle 
term is the Subject in both premisses. Here one at 
least of the premisses must be universal, either affirma- 
tive or negative. But no universal conclusions can be 
obtained in this figure; all the conclusions are par- 
ticular. Aristotle recognizes six legitimate modes; 
in all of which the conclusions are particular, four of 
them being affirmative, two negative. The other 
possible modes he sets aside as in the two preceding 
figures. 

- But Aristotle assigns to the First figure a marked 
superiority as compared with the Second and Third. 
It is the only one that yields perfect syllogisms; those 








* Analyt. Prior. I. v. p. 27, a. 18. 
In these invalid modes, Aristotle says 
there is no syllogism; therefore we 
cannot properly speak of a conclusion, 
but only of a third proposition, con- 
joining the major with the minor. 

» Analyt. Prior. I. v. p. 27, a. 15, 
26, seq. 1t is said to involve imdéeats, 
p- 28,a. 7; to be e& trodécews, xxiii. 





p. 41, a. 25; to be rod e& imobécews 
pépos, as opposed to dSecxrixds, xxiii. 
p- 40, b. 25. 

M. B. St. Hilaire remarks justly, 
that Aristotle might be expected to 
define or explain what it is, on first 
mentioning it (note, p. 22). 

* Analyt. Prior. I. vi. p. 28, a. 10- 
p. 29, a. 18. 
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furnished by the other two are all imperfect. The 
cardinal principle of syllogistic proof, as he conceives 
it, is—That whatever can be affirmed or denied of a 
whole, can be affirmed or denied of any part thereof.* 
The major proposition affirms or denies something 
universally respecting a certain whole; the minor pro- 
position declares a certain part to be included in that 
whole. To this principle the four modes of the First 
figure manifestly and unmistakably conform, without 
any transformation of their premisses. But in the 
other figures such conformity does not obviously ap- 
pear, and must be demonstrated by reducing their 
syllogisms to the First figure; either ostensively by 
exposition of a particular case, and conversion of the 
premisses, or by Reductio ad Impossibile. Aristotle, 
accordingly, claims authority for the Second and Third 
figures only so far as they can be reduced to the First.” 
We must, however, observe that in this process of reduc- 
tion no new evidence is taken in; the matter of evi- 
dence remains unchanged, and the form alone is altered, 
according to laws of logical conversion which. Ari- 
“stotle has already laid down and justified. Another 
ground of the superiority and perfection which he 
claims for the First figure, is, that it is the only one 
in which every variety of conclusion: can be proved ; 
and especially the only one in which the Universal 
Affirmative can be proved—the great aim of scientific 
research. Whereas, in the Second figure we can prove 





* Analyt. Prior. I. xli. p. 49, b. 
37: Okws yap 5 pH é€orw os ddov 


Syllogism, I. iv. P. 25, b. 82: érav 
6pou Tpeis ovT@s éxoot mpos adAijAous 


mpos pépos kat GAXo mpods ToiTo as 
Hé€pos mpos Odov, €& ovdevds TY ToLOv- 
tov deixvuow 6 Setxviov, dote ovdé 
yiverar ovAdoyiopds. 

He had before said this about the 
relation of the three terms in the 





dore tov éxxarov ev dd@ civae TO 
peoe kal rov péooy ev ade 7 mpore 
i, eivar 4) pa) elvat, dvd-ykn Toy axkpov 
eivat cudAdAoyiopov Tédevov (Dictum de 
Omni et Nullo). 

® Ibid. I. vii. p. 29, a. 30-b. 25. 
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only negative conclusions, universal or particular; and 
in the Third figure only particular conclusions, affirma- 
tive or negative." 

Such are the main principles of syllogistic inference 
and rules for syllogistic reasoning, as laid down by 
Aristotle. During the medieval period, they were 
allowed to ramify into endless subtle technicalities, and 
to absorb the attention of teachers and studious men, 
long after the time when other useful branches of 
science and literature were pressing for attention. 
Through such prolonged monopoly—which Aristotle, 
among the most encyclopedical of all writers, never 
thought of claiming for them—they have become so 
discredited, that it is difficult to call back attention to 
them as they stood in the Aristotelian age. We have 
to remind the reader, again, that though language was 
then used with great ability for rhetorical and dia- 
lectical purposes, there existed as yet hardly any 
systematic or scientific study of it in either of these 
branches. The scheme and the terminology of any 
such science were alike unknown, and Aristotle was 
obliged to construct it. himself from the foundation. 
The rhetorical and dialectical teaching as then given 
(he tells us) was mere unscientific routine, prescribing 
specimens of art to be committed to memory : respecting 
syllogism (or the conditions of legitimate deductive infer- 
ence) absolutely nothing had been said.’ Under these 





* Analyt.-Prior. I. iv. p. 26, b. 80, | a. 1, b. 2: Sidmep raxeia pev direxvos 
p. 27, a. 1, p. 28, a. 9, p. 29, a. 15. | 8 fv 9 Sidacxadia Trois pavOavover 
An admissible syllogism in the Se- | map’ atrav- ob yap réyyy adda Tra 
cond or Third figure is sometimes | dwd ris réxyns diddvres madevew ire 
called duvards as opposed to réAevos, | AdpBavov .... wept S€ rod avd- 
p. 41, b. 33. Compare Kampe, Die | AXoyif{er Oar wavredds oddéy 
Erkenntniss-Theorie des Aristoteles, | etyopev mpdtepov &rXo Eyer, 
p. 245, Leipzig, 1870. GAN 7h rpeBH Cnrotvres rordy 
» Aristot. Sophist. Elench. p. 184,| ypévov érovotpey. 
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circumstances, his theory of names, notions, and pro- 
positions as employed for purposes of exposition and 
ratiocination, is ‘a remarkable example of original in- 
ventive power. He had to work it out by patient and 
laborious research. No way was open to him except 
the diligent. comparison and analysis of propositions. 
And though all students have now become familiar 
with the various classes of terms and propositions, 
together with their principal characteristics and rela- 
tions, yet to frame and designate such classes for the 
first time without any precedent to follow, to deter- 
mine for each the rules and conditions of logical con- 
vertibility, to put together the constituents of the 
Syllogism, with its graduation of Figures and difference | 
of Modes, and with a selection, justified by reasons 
given, between the valid and the invalid modes—all — 
this implies a high order of original systematizing 
genius, and must have required the most laborious and 
multiplied comparisons between propositions in detail. 
The preceding abridgement of Aristotle's exposition 
of the Syllogism applies only to propositions simply 
affirmative or simply negative. But Aristotle himself, 
as already remarked, complicates the exposition by put- 
ting the Modal propositions (Possible, Necessary) upon 
the same line as the above-mentioned Simple proposi- 
tions. I have noticed, in dealing with the treatise De 
Interpretatione, the confusion that has arisen from thus 
elevating the Modals into a line of classification co- 
ordinate with propositions simply Assertory. In the 
Analytica, this confusion is still more sensibly felt, 
from 1 the introduction of syllogisms in which one of the 
premisses is necessary, while the other is only possible. 
We may remark, however, that, in the Analytica, 
Aristotle is stricter in defining the Possible than he 
had been in the De Interpretatione ; for he now disjoins 
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the. Possible altogether from.the Necessary, making it 
equivalent to the Problematical (not merely may be, but 
may be or may not be).* In the middle, too, of his diffuse 
exposition of the Modals, he inserts one important 
remark, respecting universal propositions generally, 
which belongs quite as much to the preceding ex- 
position about propositions simply assertory. He ob- 
serves. that universal propositions have nothing to do 
with time, present, past, or future; but are to be under- 
stood in a sense absolute and unqualified.” 

Having finished with the Modals, Aristotle proceeds 
to lay it down, that all demonstration must fall under 
one or other of the three figures just described; and 
therefore that all may be reduced ultimately to the two 
first modes of the First figure. You cannot proceed a 
step with two terms only and one proposition only. 
You must have two propositions including three terms; 
the middle term occupying the place assigned to it in 
one or other of the three figures.° This is obviously 
true when you demonstrate by direct or ostensive 
syllogism; and it is no less true when you proceed 
by Reductio ad Impossibile. This last is one mode of 
syllogizing from an hypothesis or assumption :* your 





* Analyt. Prior. I. viii. p. 29, a. | points (Scholia ad Analyt. Priora, pp. 





82; xiii. p. 32, a. 20-36: rd yap 
dvaykaiov épovipws évdéxecOa éyo- 
pev. In xiv. p. 33, b. 22, he ex- 
cludes this equivocal meaning of rd 
évdexopevov— Set S€ 1d evdéxerOar 
AapBavew pi) €v Trois avayxaiots, dda 
kara tov elpnpevoy Siopiopdy. See 
xiii. p. 32, a. 33, where ro évde- 
xevOa imdpyew is asserted to be 
equivalent to or convertible with rd 
évdexecOat pr) tmdpxev; and xix. 
p- 88, a. 85: 1d €& dvayxns otk fv 
évdexdpevor. Theophrastus and 
Eudemus differed from Aristotle about 
his theory of the Modals in several 





161, b. 30; 162, b. 23; 166, a. 12, 
b. 15, Brand.). Respecting the want 
of clearness in Aristotle about ro éy- 
dexdpevov, see Waitz’s note ad p. 32, 
b. 16, Moreover, he sometimes uses 
tmapxor in the widest sense, including 
évdexdpevov and dvayxaiov, xxiii. p. 
40, b. 24. 

» Analyt. Prior. I. xv. p. 34, b. 7. 

* Ibid. xxiii. p. 40, b. 20, p.-41, 
a, 4-20. 

* Ibid. p. 40, b. 25: ere # Securixads 
i) €& brobecews: trod F €& tirobe- 
wews pépos td dua tov advvarov. 


‘ 


Cap. V. 
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conclusion -being disputed, you prove it indirectly, by 
assuming its contradictory to be true, and constructing 
a new syllogism by means of that contradictory together 
with a second premiss admitted to be true; the con- 
clusion of this new syllogism being a proposition 
obviously: false or known beforehand to be false. Your 
demonstration must be conducted by a regular. syllogism, 
as it is when you proceed directly and ostensively. The 
difference is, that the conclusion which you obtain is 
not that which you wish ultimately to arrive at, but 
something notoriously false. But as this false conclu- 
sion arises from your assumption or hypothesis that the 
contradictory of the conclusion originally disputed was 
true, you have indirectly made out your case that this 
contradictory must have been false, and therefore that 
the conclusion originally disputed was true. All this, 
however, has been demonstration by regular syllogism, 
but starting from an hypothesis assumed and admitted 
as one of the premisses." 7 

Aristotle here again enforces what he had_ before 
urged—that in every valid syllogism, one premiss 
at least must be affirmative, and one premiss at 
least must be universal. If the conclusion be uni- 
versal, both premisses must be so likewise; if it be 
particular, one of the premisses may not be uni- 
versal. But without one universal premiss at least, 
there can be no syllogistic proof. If you have a 
thesis to support, you cannot assume (or ask to be 
conceded to you) that very thesis, without committing 





* Analyt. Prior. I. xxiii. p, 41, a. 
23: mavres yap oi dia tod dduvarov 
re A ‘ a ‘ 
mepaivovres TO prev Wevdos ovdAdoyi- 
\ > > bd a > c , 
¢ovra, ro 8 && dpyns e& imwode- 
cews Secxviovow, drav advvardy ti 
oupBaivy rhs avrupdoews reOcions. 
It deserves to be remarked that 





Aristotle uses the phrase ovAdoyropos 
€& trobécews, not avddoyurpos 
tmoberixds. This bears upon the 
question as to his views upon what 
subsequently received the title of 
hypothetical syllogisms ; a subject to 
which I shall advert in a future note. 
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petitio principii (i.e. quesiti or probandi); you must as- 
sume (or ask to have conceded to you) some universal 
proposition containing it and more besides ; under which 
universal you may bring the subject of your thesis as a 
minor, and thus the premisses necessary for supporting 
it will be completed. Aristotle illustrates this by giving 
a demonstration that the angles at the base of an 
isosceles triangle are equal; justifying every step in the 
reasoning by an appeal to some universal proposition.* 
Again, every demonstration is effected by two pro- 
positions (an even number) and by three terms (an odd 
number) ; though the same proposition may perhaps be 
demonstrable by more than one pair of premisses, or 
through more than one middle term ;” that is, by two 
or more distinct syllogisms. If there be more than 
three terms and two propositions, either the syllogism 
will no longer be one but several; or there must be 
particulars introduced for the purpose of obtaining an 
universal by induction ; or something will be included, 
superfluous and not essential to the demonstration, per- 
haps for the purpose of concealing from the respondent 
the real inference meant.’ In the case (afterwards 
called Sorites) where the ultimate conclusion is ob- 
tained through several mean terms in continuous series, 
the number of terms will always exceed by one the 
number of propositions; but the numbers may be odd 
or even, according to circumstances. As terms are 
added, the total of intermediate conclusions, if drawn 





* Analyt. Prior. I. xxiv. p. 41, b. ® Analyt. Prior. I. xxv. p. 41, b. 36, 
6-31. The demonstration given (b. | seq. 
13-22) is different from that which we * Ibid. xxv. p. 42, a. 23: parny 
read in Euclid, and is not easy to | €ora: eiAnupéva, ei pi) exaywyns 
follow. It is more clearly explained kpipews } Twos d\Aov TOY ToLOUT@Y 
by Waitz (p. 434) than either by | ydpw. Ib. a. 38: odros 6 Aéyos i J ov 
Julius Pacius or by M. Barth.- St. oudAehsyeoras jj Y mhelw tev dvayKaiwv 
Hilaire (p. 108). | np@rnke mpds tiv Oéow. 
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out in form, will come to be far greater than that of 
the terms or propositions, multiplying as it will do 
in an increasing ratio to them.* 

It will be seen clearly from the foregoing remarks 
that there is a great difference between one thesis and 
another as to facility of attack or defence in Dialectic, 
If the thesis be an Universal Affirmative proposition, 
it can be demonstrated only in the First figure, and 
only by one combination of premisses; while, on the 
other hand, it can be impugned either by an universal 
negative, which can be demonstrated both in the First 
and Second figures, or by a particular negative, which 
can be demonstrated in all the three figures. Hence an 
Universal Affirmative thesis is at once the hardest to 
defend and the easiest to oppugn: more so than either 
a Particular Affirmative, which can be proved both in 
the First and Third figures; or a Universal Negative, 
which can be proved either in First or Second.’ ‘To the 
opponent, an universal thesis affords an easier victory 
than a particular thesis; in fact, speaking generally, 
his task is easier than that of the defendant. 

In the Analytica Priora, Aristotle proceeds to tell us 
that he contemplates not only theory, but also practice 
and art. The reader must be taught, not merely to 
understand the principles of Syllogism, but likewise 
where he can find the matter for constructing syllogisms _ 
readily, and how he can obtain the principles of demon- 
stration pertinent to each thesis propounded.° 

A thesis being propounded in appropriate terms, with 





* Analyt. Prior. I. xxv. p. 42, b. 
5-26. 

» Ibid. I. xxvi. p. 42, b. 27-p. 438, 
a. 15. 

* Ibid. I. xxvii. p. 48, a. 20: mas 
& evropnocoper adroit mpds 7d Tbe pevoy 
dei avddoytopar, kai 81a rroias 6800 | 





AnWopeba ras tepi Exaorov apxds, viv 
98n exréov: ov yap povoy tows Sei 
thy yeveow Oewpeiv Tov cvAoyio POY, 
GAG kal tiv Sivapw Exew Tov mrovetv. 
The second section of Book I. here 
begins. 
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subject and predicate, how are you the propounder to 
seek out arguments for its defence? In the first place, 
Aristotle reverts to the distinction already laid down 
at the beginning of the Categorie.* Individual things 
or persons are subjects only, never appearing as pre- 
dicates—this is the lowest extremity of the logical 
scale: at the opposite extremity of the scale, there are 
the highest generalities, predicates only, and not sub- 
jects of any predication, though sometimes supposed to 
be such, as matters of dialectic discussion.” Between 
the lowest and highest we have intermediate or grad- 
uated generalities, appearing sometimes as subjects, 
sometimes as predicates; and it is among these that 
the materials both of problems for debate, and of pre- 
misses for proof, are usually found.’ 

You must begin by putting down, along with the 
matter in hand itself, its definition and its propria; after 
that, its other predicates; next, those predicates which 
cannot belong to it; lastly, those other subjects, of which 
it may itself be predicated. You must classify its various 
predicates distinguishing the essential, the propria, and 
the accidental ; also distinguishing the true and unques- 
tionable, from the problematical and hypothetical.* You 
must look out for those predicates which belong to it as 
subject universally, and not to certain portions of it 
only ; since universal propositions are indispensable in 
syllogistic proof, and indefinite propositions can only be 
reckoned as particular. When a subject is included 
in some larger genus—as, for example, man in animal— 








* Analyt. Prior. I. xxvii. p. 43, a. 
25, seq. 

> Ibid. p. 43, a. 39: mrny ei py 
xara Séfav. Cf. Schol. of Alexander, 
p- 175, a. 44, Br.: evdd§as cai dia- 
Aexrixas, Somep elev ev trois Tom- 
xois, that even the principia of science 





may be debated ; for example, in book 
B. of the Metaphysica. Aristotle does 
not recognize either rd dy or ro év as 
true genera, but only as predicates. 

* Ibid. a. 40-43. 

* Ibid. b. 8: kal rovrav moia do€- 
aoTiks Kai toia Kar GAnOecav. 
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you must not look for the affirmative or negative pre- 
dicates which belong to animal universally (since all 
these will of course belong to man also) but for those 
which distinguish man from other animals; nor must 
you, in searching for those lower subjects of which man 
is the predicate, fix your attention on the higher genus 
animal; for animal will of course be predicable of all 
those of which man is predicable. You must collect 
what pertains to man specially, either as predicate or 
as subject; nor merely that which pertains to him ne- 
cessarily and universally, but also usually and in the 
majority of cases; for most of the problems debated 
belong to this latter class, and the worth of the con- 
clusion will be co-ordinate with that of the premisses.* 
Do not select predicates that are predicable” both of the 
predicate and subject; for no valid affirmative conclu- 
sion can be obtained from them. 

Thus, when the thesis to be maintained is an uni- 
versal affirmative (e.g. A is predicable of all E), you will 
survey all the subjects to which A will apply as pre- 
dicate, and all the predicates applying to E as subject. 
If these two lists coincide in any point, a middle term 
will be found for the construction of a good syllogism in 
the First figure. Let B represent the list of predicates 





wards (p. 44, b. 26) the words oiov ei 


\ gi_2 c a ane el = 
Ta emOopeva €KATEP@ TavTa €oTiv—in 


* Analyt. Prior. I. xxvii. p. 48, b. 
10-35. 


> Ibid. b. 36: ert ra maow émdpeva 
ovk ek\exTéov" ov yap €oTrat gvAdoyio- 
pos €€ avrav. The phrase ra maow 
érdpeva, as denoting predicates appli- 
cable both to the predicate and to the 
subject, is curious. We should hardly 
understand it, if it were not explained 
a little further on, p. 44, b. 21. Both 
the Scholiast and the modern com- 
mentators understand ra maow é6- 
peva in this sense ; and I do not ven- 
ture to depart from them. At the 
same time, when I read six lines after- 





which the same meaning as that 
which the commentators ascribe to 
Ta Taow érdpeva is given in its own 
special and appropriate terms, and thus 
the same supposition unnecessarily 
repeated—I cannot help suspecting 
that Aristotle intends ra maow éné- 
peva to mean something different ; to 
mean such wide and universal pre- 
dicates as rd év and ré év, which soar 
above the Categories and apply to 
every thing, but denote no real 
genera. 
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belonging universally to A; D, the list of predicates’ 
which cannot belong to it; C, the list of subjects to 
which A pertains universally as predicate. Likewise, 
let F represent the list of predicates belonging uni- 
versally to E; H, the list of predicates that cannot 
belong to E; G, the list of subjects to which E is 
applicable as predicate. If, under these suppositions, 
there is any coincidence between the list C and the list F, 
you can construct a syllogism (in Barbara, Fig. 1), de- 
monstrating that A belongs to all EH; since the predicate 
in F belongs to all E, and A universally to the subject 
in ©. If the list C coincides in any point with the list 
G, you can prove that A belongs to some H, by a 
syllogism (in Darapti, Fig. 3). If, on the other hand, 
the list F coincides in any point with the list D, you 
can prove that A cannot belong to any E: for the 
predicate in D cannot belong to any A, and therefore 
(by converting simply the universal negative) A cannot 
belong as predicate to any D; but D coincides with F, 
and F belongs to all E; accordingly, a syllogism (in 
Celarent, Fig. 1), may be constructed, shewing that 
A cannot belong to any E. So also, if B coincides in 
any point with H, the same conclusion can be proved : 
for the predicate in B belongs to all A, but B coin- 
cides with H, which belongs to no E; whence you 
obtain a syllogism (in Camestres, Fig. 2), shewing that no 
A belongs to E.* In collecting the predicates and sub- 
jects both of A and of E, the highest and most universal 
expression of them is to be preferred, as affording the 
largest grasp for the purpose of obtaining a suitable 
middle term.” It will be seen (as has been declared 





* Analyt. Prior. I. xxviii. p. 43, b. | between what Aristotle says here and 
39-p. 44, a. 35. what he had said in one of the pre- 
» Tbid. p. 44,a.39. Alexander and | ceding paragraphs, dissuading the in- 
Philoponus (Scholia, p. 177, a. 19, 39, | quirer from attending to the highest 
Brandis) point out an inconsistency | generalities, and recommending him 
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already) that every syllogism obtained will have three 
terms and two propositions; and that it will be in one 
or other of the three figures above described.* 

The way just pointed out is the only way towards 
obtaining a suitable middle term. If, for example, you 
find some predicate applicable both to A and HE, this 
will not conduct you to a valid syllogism ; you will only 
obtain a syllogism in. the Second figure with two 
affirmative premisses, which will not warrant any con- 
clusion. Or if you find some ‘predicate which cannot 
belong either to A or to E, this again will only give 
you a syllogism in the Second figure with two negative 
premisses, which leads to nothing. So also, if you have 
a term of which A can be predicated, but which can- 
not be predicated of E, you derive from it only a 
syllogism in the First figure, with its minor negative ; 
and this, too, is invalid. Lastly, if you have a subject, of 
which neither A nor E can be predicated, your syllogism 
constructed from these conditions will have both its 
premisses negative, and will therefore be worthless.” 

In the survey prescribed, nothing is gained by look- 
ing out for predicates (of A and E) which are different 
or opposite : we must collect such as are identical, since 
our purpose is to obtain from them a suitable middle 
term, which must be the same in both premisses. It is 
true that if the list B (containing the predicates uni- 
versally belonging to A) and the list F (containing the 
predicates universally belonging to E) are incompatible 





to look only at both subject and predi- | (simply Z, ddidpiorov), also KT (76 
cate in their special place on the logical | xa0édov T’) to simple I (déudpucror). 
scale. Alexander’s way of removing | This appears to me not inconsistent 
the inconsistency is not successful: | with the recommendation which Ari- 
I doubt if there be an inconsistency. | stotle had given before. 

I understand Aristotle here to mean| * Analyt. Prior. I. xxviii. p. 44, b. 
only that the universal expression 6-20. 
KZ (rd xaOddov Z) is to be preferred _—”-‘Ibid, I. xxviii. p. 44, b. 25-37. 
to the indefinite or indeterminate 
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or contrary to each other, you will arrive at a syllogism 
proving thatno A can belong to E. But this syllogism 
will proceed, not so much from the fact that B and F 
are incompatible, as from the other fact, distinct though 
correlative, that B will to a certain extent coincide with 
H (the list of predicates which cannot belong to E). The 
middle term and the syllogism constituted thereby, is de- 
rived from the coincidence between B and H, not from 
the opposition between B and F. Those who derive it 
from the latter, overlook or disregard the real source, and 
adopt a point of view merely incidental and irrelevant.* 

The precept here delivered—That in order to obtain 
middle terms and good syllogisms, you must study and 
collect both the predicates and the subjects of the two 
terms of your thesis—Aristotle declares to be equally 
applicable to all demonstration, whether direct or by 
way of feductio ad Impossibile. In both the process of 
demonstration is the same—involving two premisses, 
three terms, and one of the three a suitable middle term. 
The only difference is, that in the direct demonstration, 
both premisses are propounded as true, while in the 
fteductio ad Impossibile, one of the premisses is assumed 
as true though known to be false, and the conclusion 
also.” In the other cases of hypothetical syllogism 
your attention must be directed, not to the original que- 
situm, but to the condition annexed thereto; yet the 
search for predicates, subjects, and a middle term, must 
be conducted in the same manner.° Sometimes, by the 





* Analyt. Prior. I. xxviii. p. 44, b. 
38-p. 45, a. 22. ocupBaiver 8) rois 
oUTws émirkomovot mpocemBdérey 
@Anv 6ddv ris avaykaias, 8a 7d Aav- 
Oavew tiv tairérynra Tév B kai ray @. 

» Ibid. I. xxix. p. 45, a. 25-b. 15. 

° Ibid. I. xxix. p, 45, b, 15-20. 
This paragraph is very obscure. 





Neither Alexander, nor Waitz, nor 
St. Hilaire clears it up completely. 
See Schol. pp. 178, b., 179, a. Brandis. 

Aristotle concludes by saying that 
syllogisms from an hypothesis ought 
to be reviewed and classified into 
varieties—éemioxeyaoOa dé Sei kai 
dueXeiv mocaxas of €€ imobéecews 
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help of a condition extraneous to the premisses, you — 
may demonstrate an universal from a particular: ¢.g., 
Suppose C (the list of subjects to which A belongs as 
predicate) and G (the list of subjects to which E belongs 
as predicate) to be identical; and suppose farther that - 
the subjects in G are the only ones to which E belongs 
as predicate (this seems to be the extraneous or extra- 
syllogistic condition assumed, on which Arisiotle’s argu- 
ment turns); then, A will be applicable to all E. Or 
if D (the list of predicates which cannot belong to A) 
and G (the list of subjects to which E belongs as pre- 
dicate) are identical; then, assuming the like extra- 
neous condition, A will not be applicable to any E.* In 
both these cases, the conclusion is more universal than 
the premisses; but it is because we take in an hypo- 
thetical assumption, in addition to the premisses. 
Aristotle has now shewn a method of procedure 
common to all investigations and proper for the solution 
of all problems, wherever soluble. He has shewn, first, 
all the conditions and varieties of probative Syllogism, 
two premisses and three terms, with the place required 
for the middle term in each of the three figures; next, 
the quarter in which we are to look for all the materials 
necessary or suitable for constructing valid syllogisms. 
Having the two terms of the thesis given, we must 
study the predicates and subjects belonging to both, and 
must provide a large list of them; out of which list we 
must make selection according to the purpose of the 
moment. Our selection will be different, according as 
we wish to prove or to refute, and according as the 
conclusion that we wish to prove is an universal or a 





(b. 20). But it is doubtful whether | the note of M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, 
he himself ever executed this classi- | p. 140. 
fication. It was done in the. Analy- * Analyt, Prior, I, xxix, p, 45, b. 
tica of his successor Theophrastus | 21-30, 

(Schol, p. 179, a. 6, 24). Compare 
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particular. The lesson here given will be most useful 
in teaching the reasoner to confine his attention to the 
sort of materials really promising, so that he may avoid 
wasting his time upon such as are irrelevant." 

This method of procedure is alike applicable to de- 
monstration in Philosophy or in any of. the special 
sciences,” and to debate in Dialectic. In both, the pre- 
misses or principia of syllogisms must be put together 
in the same manner, in order to make the syllogism 
valid. In both, too, the range of topics falling under 
examination is large and varied; each topic will have 
its own separate premisses or principia, which must be 
searched out and selected in the way above described. 
Experience alone can furnish these principia, in each 
separate branch or department. Astronomical experi- 
ence—the observed facts and phenomena of astronomy 
—have furnished the data for the scientific and demon- 
strative treatment of astronomy. The like with every 
other branch of science or art... When the facts in 
each branch are brought together, it will be the pro- 
vince of the logician or analytical philosopher to set 





* Analyt. Prior. I. xxix, p. 45, b. 
36-xxx. p. 46, a. 10. 

» Thid. p. 46, a. 8: Kara pév dAn- 
Oevay ék trav Kat adnOcav S.iaye- 
ypappévarv imdpxew, cis dé tovs 
Siadextixo’s cvANOyio pods Ek TOV KaTa 
ddfav mpordcewr. 

Julius Pacius (p. 257) remarks upon 
the word dcayeypappévoy as indicating 
that Aristotle, while alluding to 
special sciences distinguishable from 
philosophy on one side, and from 
dialectic on the other, had in view 
geometrical demonstrations, 

* Analyt. Prior. I. xxx. p. 46, 
a. 10-20: ai & dpyai trav auddo- 
yopav Kxabddov peév eipnyvra—idia 
b€ xa® éxdorny ai mreiora. 81d ras 
pev dpxas tas mepl Exagrov ¢ume- 





plas éott mapadodva. éyw 8 oiov 
Thy doTpodoytKny pev €pmetpiay Ths 
dorpodoyixns emiotnpns: Anpbevrwv 
yap ixavas trav dawopevav ovdtos 
evpéOnoav ai dorpodoytkal arodeifecs. 
dpolws S€ Kai mepi GdAnv droavotv 
exer TEXNY TE kal EmcoTHpNy. 

What Aristotle says here—of astro- 
nomical observation and experience as 
furnishing the basis for astronomical 
science—stands in marked contrast 
with Plato, who rejects this basis, 
and puts aside, with a sort of con- 
tempt, astronomical observation (Re- 
public. vii. pp. 580-531); treating 
acoustics also in a similar way. Com- 
pare Aristot. Metaphys. A. p. 1078, 
a. 6, seq., with the commentary of 
Bonitz, p. 506. 
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out the demonstrations in a manner clear and fit for 
use. For if nothing in the way of true matter of fact 
has been omitted from our observation, we shall be able 
to discover and unfold the demonstration, on every 
point where: demonstration is possible; and, wherever 
it is not possible, to make the impossibility manifest.* 
For the fuller development of these important prin- 
ciples, the reader is referred to the treatise on Dialectic, 
entitled Topica, which we shall come to in a future 
chapter. There is nothing in all. Aristotle’s writings 
more remarkable than the testimony here afforded, how 
completely he considered all the generalities of demon- 
strative science and deductive reasoning to rest alto- 
gether on experience and inductive observation. 
We are next introduced to a comparison between the 
syllogistic method, as above described and systematized, 
and the process called logical Division into genera and 
species; a process much relied upon by other philo- 
sophers, and especially by Plato. This-logiealDivision, 
according to Aristotle,.is.a mere fragment of the syllo- 
gistic procedure ; nothing better than a feeble syllogism.” 
Those who employed it were ignorant both of Syllogism 
and of its conditions. They tried to, demonstrate— 
what -never-can~ be demonstrated—the™essential_con- 
stitution.of the subject.°.. Instead of selecting a middle 





* Analyt. Prior. I. xxx. p. 46, a. 
22-27: ore dv Anpb7 ra bmapxovra 
mepl Exaorov, nuéerepov On Tas aro- 
Oeiers Eroipws euavifew. ei yap 
pyndev kata thy toropiav mapa- 
Aeipbein T&v Gdnbas brapxévrey Tois 
mpdypacw, eLopev mept dmavros ov 
pev €otw amddeckis, ravtny ebpeiv kat 
arodecxviva, ob S€ pi) mépuKev amd- 
Sevéis, rodro rroveiv chavepov. 

Respecting the word ioropia—in- 
vestigation and record of matters of 





fact—the first sentence of Herodotus 
may be compared with Aristotle, 
Histor. Animal. p, 491, a. 12; also p. 
757, b. 85; Rhetoric. p. 1359, b. 32. 

» Analyt. Prior. I. xxxi. p. 46, a. 33. 
Alexander, in Scholia, p. 180, a. 14. 
The Platonic method of draipeors is 
exemplified in the dialogues called 
Sophistés and Politicus ; compare also 
Philébus, c. v., p. 15. 

* Analyt. Prior. I, xxxi. p. 46, a 
34: mparov & aird rovro eednOer 
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term, as the Syllogism requires, more universal than 
the subject but less universal (or not more so) than the 
predicate, they inverted the proper order, and took. for 
their middle term the highest universal. What really 
requires to be demonstrated, they never demonstrated 
but assume.* 

Thus, they take the subject-man, and propose to 
prove-that-mans-mortal. They begin by laying down 
that man is an animal, and that every animal is either 
mortal or immortal. Here, the most universal term, 
animal, is selected as middle or as medium of proof ; 
while—after—al,—the—eonclusion demonstrated —is, not 
_that_man—is—mortal; but that man is either mortal or 


immortal. The position that man is mortal, is assumed > 
roved.* Moreover, by this method of logieal~, 


division, all the steps are affirmative and none nega- 
tive; there cannot be any refutation of error. Nor can 
any proof be given thus respecting genus, or proprium, 
or accidens; the genus is assumed, and the method 
proceeds from thence to species aad differentia. No 
~~ doubtful matter can be settled, and no unknown point 
elucidated by this method; nothing can be done except 
to arrange in-a certain order what is already ascertained 
and unquestionable. To many investigations, accord- 
ingly, the method is altogether inapplicable ; while even 

a where it is applicable, it leads to no useful conclusion.” 
We now come to that which Aristotle indicates as the 
. third section of this First Book of the Analytica Priora. 
In the first section he explained the construction and con- 
stituents of Syllogism, the varieties of figure and mode, 
* _ and the conditions indispensable to a valid conclusion. 
, In the second section he tells us where we are to look 
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Tous Xpopévous airy mavras. kai mei- | * Analyt. Prior. I. xxxi. p. 46, 
Oew érexeipovy as évros Suvarod rept 1-12. 

ovoias amddeckw yiverOa Kai rod Ti » Ibid. b. 26-37. Alexander in 
€oTw. Schol. p. 180, b. 1. 
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for the premisses of syllogisms, and how we may obtain 
a stock of materials, apt and ready for use when re- 
quired. There remains one more task to complete his 
plan—that he should teach the manner of reducing 
argumentation as it actually occurs (often invalid, and 
even when valid, often elliptical and disorderly), to the 
figures of syllogism as above set forth, for the purpose 
of testing its validity.* In performing this third part 
(Aristotle says) we shall at the same time confirm 
and illustrate the two preceding parts; for truth ought 
in every way to be consistent with itself.” 

When a piece of reasoning is before us, we must first 
iry to disengage the two syllogistic premisses (which are | 
more easily disengaged than the three terms), and note 
which of them is universal or particular. The reasoner, 
however, may not have set out both of them clearly : 
sometimes. he will leave out the major, sometimes the 
minor, and sometimes, even when enunciating both of 
them, he will join with them irrelevant matter. In 
either of these cases we must ourselves supply what is 
wanting and strike out the irrelevant, Without this 
aid, reduction to regular syllogism is impracticable; 
but it is not always easy to see what the exact deficiency 
is. Sometimes indeed the conclusion may follow neces- 
sarily from what is implied in- the premisses, while yet 
the premisses themselves do not form a correct syllo- 
gism; for though every such syllogism carries with it 
necessity, there may be necessity without a syllogism. 
In the process of reduction, we must first disengage 
and set down the two premisses, then the three terms; 
out of which three, that one which appears twice will 
be the middle term. If we do not find one term twice 





* Analyt. Prior. I. xxxii. p. 47, a. | pev Svvapuv, ere 5€ rods -yeyernpevous 
2: Aowrov yap ért rodro Tis oxéWews: | dvadvouper eis Ta mpoeipnueva TXHPATA, 
ei yap thy Te yéveow tov avAdoyo- | Tédos dv exou H EE apxns mpdbeats.: 
Hav Oewpoipev Kal rod ebpiocxew Exar- » Ibid. a, 8. 
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repeated, we have got no middle and no real syllo- 
gism. Whether the syllogism when obtained will be 
in the first, second, or third figure, will depend upon 
the place of the middle term in the two premisses, We 
know by the nature of the conclusion which of the 
three figures to look for, since we have already seen 
what conclusions can be demonstrated in each.* 
Sometimes we may get premisses which look like 
those of a true syllogism, but are not so in reality; 
the major proposition ought to be an universal, but it 
may happen to be only indefinite, and the syllogism 
will not in all cases be valid; yet the distinction be- 
tween the two often passes unnoticed.” Another source 
of fallacy is, that we may set out the terms incorrectly ; 
by putting (in modern phrase) the abstract instead of 
the concrete, or abstract in one premiss and concrete 
in the other.° To guard against this, we ought to use 
the concrete term in preference to the abstract. For 
example, let the major proposition be, Health cannot 
belong to any disease; and the minor, Disease can 
belong to any man; L£7go, Health cannot belong to 
anyman. This conclusion seems valid, but is not really 
so. We ought to substitute concrete terms to this 
effect :—It is impossible that the sick can be well; Any 
man may be sick; /rgo, It is impossible that any man 
can be well. To the syllogism, now, as stated in these 
concrete terms, we may object, that the major is not 








* Analyt. Prior. I. xxxii. p. 47, a. 
10-b. 14. 

> Tbid. I. xxxiii. p.47, b. 16-40: avrn 
pev ov 1) amarn yiverar €v TO mapa 
puxpdv> as yap ovdev diadépov eimeiv 
réde rade imdpxety, } Td8€ TO- 
de wavri bmapxety, cvyxwporper. 

M. B. St. Hilaire observes in his 
note (p. 155) : “ L’erreur vient unique- 
ment de ce qu’on confond l’universel et 





V'indeterminé séparés par une nuance 
trés faible d’expression, qu’on ne doit 
pas cependant négliger.” Julius Pa- 
cius (p..- 264) gives the same explana- 
tion at greater length; but theexample 
chosen by Aristotle (6 "Apsoropévns 
éott diavonrds ’Aptoroperns) appears 
open to other objections besides. 

* Analyt. Prior. I. xxxiv, p. 48, a, 
1-28, 
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true. A person who is at the present moment sick 
may at a future time become well. There is therefore 
no valid syllogism. When we take the concrete man, 
we may say with truth that the two contraries, health- 
sickness, knowledge-ignorance, may both alike belong 
to him; though not to the same individual at the same 
time. 

Again, we must not suppose that we can always find 
one distinct and separate name belonging to each term. 
Sometimes one or all of the three terms can only be 
expressed by an entire phrase or proposition. In such 
cases it is very difficult to reduce the reasoning into 
regular syllogism. We may even be deceived into — 
fancying that there are syllogisms without any middle 
term at all, because there is no single word to express 
it. For example, let A represent equal to two right 
angles; B, triangle; C, isosceles. Then we have a 
regular syllogism, with an explicit and single-worded 
middle term; A belongs first to B, and then to C 
through B as middle term (triangle). But how do we 
know that A belongs to B? We know it by demon- 
stration; for it is a demonstrable, truth that every 
triangle has its three angles equal to two right angles. 
Yet there is no other more general truth about triangles 
from which it is a deduction ; it belongs to the triangle 
per se, and follows from. the fundamental properties of 
the figure.” There is, however, a middle term in the 
demonstration, though it is not single-worded and ex- 
plicit ; it isa declaratory proposition or a fact. We must 
not suppose that there can be any demonstration with- 
out a middle term, either single-worded or many-worded. 





* Analyt. Prior. I. xxxiv. p. 48, a. | odrws det Anmréov os rdde TI, GAN 
2-23. See the Scholion of Alexander, | ¢viore Adyov, Grep ovpBaiver Kami 
p- 181, b. 16-27, Brandis. rou AexOevros. A good Scholion of 

» Analyt. Prior. I. xxxv. p. 48, a. | Philoponus is given, p. 181, b. 28-45, 
30-39: avepdy Gre rd péoov ovdx | Brand. 
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When we are reducing any reasoning to a syllogistic 
form, and tracing out the three terms of which it is com- 
posed, we must expose or set out these terms in the 
nominative case ; but when we actually construct the syl- 
logism or put the terms into propositions, we shall find 
that one or other of the oblique cases, genitive, dative, 
&c., is required." Moreover, when we say, ‘this _be- 
longs to that,’ or ‘this may be truly predicated of that,’ 
we must recollect that there are many distinct varieties 
in the relation of predicate to subject. Each of the 
Categories has its own distinct relation to the subject ; 
predication secundum quid is distinguished from predi- 
cation simpliciter, simple from combined or compound, 
&c. This applies to negatives as well as aftirmatives.” 
There will be a material difference in setting out the 
terms of the syllogism, according as the predication is 
qualified (secundum quid) or absolute (simpliciter). It 
it be qualified, the qualification attaches to the predi- 
cate, not to the subject: when the major proposition 
is a qualified predication, we must consider the quali- 
fication as belonging, not to the middle term, but ‘to 
the major term, and as destined to re-appear in the 
conclusion. If the qualification be attached to the 
middle term, it cannot appear in the conclusion, and 
any conclusion that embraces it will not be proved. 
Suppose the conclusion to be proved is, The whole- 
some is knowledge guatenus bonum or quod bonum est ; 
the three terms of the syllogism must stand thus :— 





* Analyt. Prior. I. xxxvi. p. 48, a. | Alexander remarks in the Scholia (p. 
40-p. 49, a. 5. dmA@s A€yopev yap | 183, a. 2) that the distinction between 
Tovro kata mavTwv, Ort Tovs wey Spovs | simple and compound predication has 
diet Oeréov Kata ras KAnoes Tov dvo- | already been adverted to by Aristutle 
parwr—ras b€ mpordges Anrréov kara in De Interpretatione (see p. 20, b. 
ras é€xdgrov mraces. Several ex- | 35); and that it was largely treated 
amples are given of this precept. by Theophrastus in his work, Hepi Ka- 

> Ibid. I. xxxvii. p. 49, a. 6-10. | raddcews, not preserved, 
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Major—Bonum is knowable, quatenus bonum or quod 
bonum est. 
Minor—The wholesome is bonwm. 


Ergo — The wholesome is knowable, guatenus bonum, 
&e. 


For every syllogism in which the conclusion is qua- 
lified, the terms must be set out accordingly.* 

We are permitted, and it is often convenient, to 
exchange one phrase or term for another of equivalent 
signification, and also one word against any equivalent 
phrase. By doing this, we often facilitate the setting 
out of the terms. We must carefully note the different 
meanings of the same substantive noun, according as the 
definite article is or is not prefixed. We must not 
reckon it the same term, if it appears in one premiss 
with the definite article, and in the other without the 
definite article.” Nor is it the same proposition to say 
B is predicable of C (indefinite), and B is predicable of 
all © (universal). In setting out the syllogism, it 
is not sufficient that the major premiss should be in- 
definite; the major premiss must be universal; and 
the minor premiss also, if the conclusion is to be uni- 
versal. If the major premiss be universal, while the 
minor premiss is only affirmative indefinite, the con- 
clusion cannot be universal, but will be no more than 
indefinite, that is, counting as particular.° 





‘* Analyt. Prior. I. xxxviii. p. 49, a. 
11-b. 2. qavepdy ody dru ev trois év 
péper avdAdAoytopois ovT@ AnTréov Tods 
dpovs. Alexander explains oi éy péper 
ovddoyicpoi (Schol. p. 183, b. 32, Br.) 
to be those in which the predicate has 
a qualifying adjunct tacked to it. 

» Analyt. Prior, I. xxxix.-xl. p. 49, 
b. 8-18.. od rairév éore rd eivar ri 
ndovny ayabdy Kal rd eivar Thy HSovnv 
To ayabdv, &c. 





* Ib. I. xli. p. 49, b. 14-32. The 
Scholion of Alexander (Schol. p. 184, 
a, 22-40) alludes to the peculiar 
mode, called by Theophrastus xara 
mpdornyu, of stating the premisses 
of the syllogism: two terms only, 
the major and the middle, being 
enunciated, while the third or minor 
was included potentially, but not 
enunciated. ‘Theophrastus however 


did not recognize the distinction of 
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There is no fear of our being misled by setting out 

a particular case for the purpose of the general demon- 
stration ; for we never make reference to the specialties 
of the particular case, but deal with it as the geometer 
deals with the diagram that he draws. He calls the 
line A B, straight, a foot long, and without breadth, but 
he does not draw any conclusion from these assumptions. 
All that syllogistic demonstration either requires or 
employs, is, terms that are related to each other either 
as whole to part or as part to whole. Without this, no 
demonstration can be made: the exposition of the 
particular case is intended as an appeal to the senses, 
for facilitating the march of the student, but is not 
essential to demonstration.* 

Aristotle reminds us once more of what he had before 
said, that in the Second and Third figures, not all varie- 
ties of conclusion are possible, but only some varieties ; 
accordingly, when we are reducing a piece of reasoning 
to the syllogistic form, the nature of the conclusion will 
inform us which of the three figures we must look for. 
In the case where the question debated relates to a defi- 
nition, and the reasoning which we are trying to reduce 
turns upon one part only of that definition, we must 
take care to look for our three terms only in regard to 








meaning to which Aristotle alludes 
in this chapter. He construed as an 
universal minor, what Aristotle treats 
as only an indefinite minor. The 
liability to mistake the Indefinite 
for an Universal is here again ad- 
verted to. 

* Analyt. Prior. I. xli. p- 50, a. 1: 
to 8 éxridecOa otra xpopeba dSorep 
kai t@ alcOdverOa, riv pavOdvorra 
A€éyorres: ob yap ovTws ds dvev TovT@Y 
ovx oldv 7’ amoderxOqvat, dorep €€ dv 
6 avddoyiopss. 

This chapter is a very remarkable 


VOL. I. 





statement of the Nominalistic. doc- 
trine; perceiving or conceiving all 
the real specialties of a particular case, 
but attending to, or reasoning upon, 
only a portion of them. 

Plato treats it as a mark of the 
inferior scientific value of Geometry, 
as compared with true and pure Dia- 
lectic, that the geometer cannot de- 
monstrate through Ideas and Uni- 
versals alone, but is compelled to 
help himself by visible particular dia- 
grams or illustrations. (Plato, Repub. 
vi. pp. 510-511, vii. p. 533, C.) 


R 
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that particular part, and not in regard to the whole defi- 
nition. All the modes of the Second and Third figures’ 
can be reduced to the First, by conversion of one or other 
of the premisses; except the fourth mode (Baroco) of 
the Second, and the fifth mode (Bocardo) of the Third, 
which ean be proved only by Reductio ad Absurdum.» 
No syllogisms from an Hypothesis, however, are 
reducible to any of the three figures; for they are 
not proved by syllogism alone: they require besides 
an extra-syllogistic assumption granted or understood 
between speaker and hearer. Suppose an hypothetical 
proposition given, with antecedent and consequent: you 
may perhaps prove or refute by syllogism either the 
antecedent separately, or the consequent separately, or 
both of them separately ; but you cannot directly either 
prove or refute by syllogism the conjunction of the two 
asserted in the hypothetical. The speaker must ascer- 
tain beforehand that this will be granted to him; 
otherwise he cannot proceed.° The same is true about 
the procedure by Reductio ad Absurdum, which involves 
an hypothesis over and above the syllogism. In employ- 
ing such Reductio ad Absurdum, you prove syllogisti- 
cally a certain conclusion from certain premisses; but 
the conclusion is manifestly false; therefore, one at least 
of the premisses from which it follows must be false 
also. But if this reasoning is to have force, the hearer 
must know aliunde that the conclusion is false; your 
syllogism has not shewn it to be false, but has shewn it 
to be hypothetically true; and unless the hearer is pre- 
pared to grant the conclusion to be false, your purpose is 





* Analyt. Prior. I. xlii., xliii. p. 50, | example given by Aristotle himself 
a. 5-15. I follow here the explana-| (the definition of water) does not 
tion given by Philoponus and Julius | convey much instruction. 

Pacius, which M. Barthélemy St. Hi- » Ibid. xlv. p. 50, b. 5-p. 51, b. 2. » 
laire adopts. But the illustrative} ° Ibid. xliv. p. 50, a. 16-28, 
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not attained. Sometimes he will grant it without being 
expressly asked, when the falsity is glaring: eg. you 
prove that the diagonal of a square is incommensurable 
with the side, because if it were taken as commensurable, 
an odd number might be shewn to be equal to an even 
number. Few disputants will hesitate to grant that 
this conclusion is false, and therefore that its econ- 
tradictory is true; yet this last (viz. that the 
contradictory is true) has not been proved syllogis- 
tically ; you must assume it by hypothesis, or depend 
upon the hearer to grant it." 

- Here Aristotle expressly reserves for separate treat- 
ment the general subject of Syllogisms from Hypothesis.” 








_ ®* Analyt. Prior. I. xliv. p. 50, a. 29- 
38. See above, xxiii. p. 40, a. 25. 
M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire remarks 
‘in the note to his translation of the 
Analytica Priora (p. 178): “ Ce cha- 
pitre suffit & prouver qu’ Aristote a 
distingué trés - nettement les syllo- 
gismes par l’absurde, des syllogismes 
hypothétiqués. Cette dernitre dé- 
nomination est tout & fait pour lui 
ce quelle est pour nous.” Of these 
‘two statements, I think the latter is 
more than we can venture to affirm, 
considering that the general survey 
of hypothetical syllogisms, which 
‘Aristotle intended to draw up, 
either never was really completed, 
or at least has perished: the former 
appears to me incorrect. Aristotle 
decidedly reckons the Reductio ad Im- 
possibile among hypothetical proofs. 
But he understands by Reductio ad 
Impossibile something rather wider 
than what the moderns understand 
by it. It now means only, that you 
take the contradictory of the con- 
clusion together with one of the pre- 
misses, and by means of these two 
demonstrate a conclusion contradic- 
tory or contrary to the other premiss. 





But Aristotle understood “by it this, 
and something more besides, namely, 


whenever, by taking the contradictory 
of the conclusion, together with some 
other incontestable premiss, you de- 
monstrate, by means of the two, 
some new conclusion notoriously false. 
What I here say, is illustrated by the 
very example which he gives in this 
chapter. ‘The incommensurability of 
the diagonal (with the side of the 
square) is demonstrated by Reductio 
ad Impossibile ; because if it be sup- 
posed commensurable, you may de- 
monstrate that an odd number is equal 
to an even number; a conclusion 
which every one will declare to be 
inadmissible, but which is not the 
contradictory of either of the pre- 
misses whereby the true proposition 
was demonstrated. , 

» The expressions of Aristotle here 
are remarkable, Analyt. Prior. I, xliv. 
p. 50, a. 89-b. 3: moddrol bé Kat 
érepor mepaivovra e& brobécews, ods 
éemurxeacba Sei cai divacnpiva Ka- 
Oapas. tives pev obv ai Scahopat 
rovtwy, Kal mocaxas ylverat ro && 
brobécews, tarepoy époiper- viv 8e 
Togovroy Hiv €orw havepdy, Ste vik 
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In the last chapter of the first book of the Analytica 
Priora, Aristotle returns to the point which we have 
already considered in the treatise De Interpretatione, 
viz. what is really a negative proposition; and how the 
adverb of negation must be placed in order to constitute 
one. We must place this adverb immediately before 
the copula and in conjunction with the copula: we must 
not place it-after the copula and in conjunction with the 
predicate; for, if we do so, the proposition resulting will 
not be negative but affirmative (é« petabésews, by trans- 
position, according to the technical term introduced after- 
wards by Theophrastus). Thus of the four propositions : 


1. Est bonum. 2. Non est bonum. 
4. Non est non bonum. 8. Est non bonum. 


No. 1 is affirmative; No. 3 is affirmative (é« pera- 
Oécews); Nos. 2 and 4 are negative. Wherever No. 1 
is predicable, No. 4 will be predicable also; wherever 
No. 3 is predicable, No. 2 will be predicable also—but 
in neither case vice versd.* Mistakes often flow from 


incorrectly setting out the two contradictories. 





éorw dvadvew eis Ta oxnpata Tovs 
Toovrovs avddoyiocpovs. Kai Se iy 
airiay, eipnkapev. 

Syllogisms from Hypothesis were 
many and various, and Aristotle in- 
tended to treat them in a future 
treatise; but all that concerns the 
present treatise, in his opinion, is, to 
show that none of them can be re- 
duced to the three Figures. Among 
the Syllogisms from Hypothesis, two 
varieties recognized by Aristotle (be- 
sides of 81a rod ddvvarov) were oi kara 
perddnye and of kata rournra. ‘he 
same proposition which Aristotle en- 
titles kara perddnyuv, was afterwards 
designated by the Stoics xara mpéo- 
AnWw (Alexander ap. Schol. p. 178, 
b. 6-24). 

It seems that Aristotle never re- 
alized this intended future treatise 





on Hypothetical Syllogisms; at least 
Alexander did not know it. The sub- 
ject was handled more at large by 
Theophrastus and Eudémus after 
Aristotle (Schol. p. 184, b. 45, Br.; 
Boethius, De Syllog. Hypothetico, pp. 
606-607); and was still farther ex- 
panded by Chrysippus and the Stoies. 

Compare Prantl, Geschichte der 
Logik, I. pp. 295, 377, seq. He 
treats the Hypothetical Syllogism as 
having no logical value, and com- 
mends Aristotle for declining to de- 
velop or formulate it; while Ritter 
(Gesch. Phil. iii. p. 93), and, to a 
certain extent, Ueberweg (System 
der Logik, sect. 121, p. 326), consider 
this to be a defect in Aristotle. 

* Analyt. Prior. I. xlvi. p. 51, b. 5, 
ad finem. See above, Chap. IV. p. 
170, seq. : 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
ANALYTICA PRIORA II. 


Tue Second Book of the Analytica Priora seems con- 
ceived with a view mainly to Dialectic and Sophistic, 
as the First Book bore more upon Demonstration.* 

Aristotle begins the Second Book by shortly reca- 
pitulating what he had stated in the First; and then 
proceeds to touch upon some other properties of the 
Syllogism. Universal syllogisms (those in which the 
conclusion is universal) he says, have always more 
conclusions than one; particular syllogisms sometimes, 
but not always, have more conclusions than one. If the 
conclusion ‘bé ,universal, it may always be converted 
—simply, when it is negative, or per accidens, when 
it is affirmative ; and its converse thus obtained will be 
proved by the same premisses. If the conclusion be 
particular, it will be convertible simply when affirmative, 
and its converse thus obtained will be proved by the 
same premisses; but it will not be convertible at all 
when negative, so that the conclusion proved will be 
only itself singly.” Moreover, in the universal syllo- 
gisms of the First figure (Barbara, Celarent), any of 
the particulars comprehended under the minor term 
may be substituted in place of the minor term as subject 
of the conclusion, and the proof will hold good in re- 
gard to them. . So, again, all or any of the particulars 
comprehended in the middle term may be introduced 





* This is the remark of the ancient Scholiasts. See Schol. p. 188, a. 44, 
b. 11. .” Analyt. Prior, II. i. p. 58, a.-3-14, 
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as subject of the conclusion in place of the minor term; 
and the conclusion will still remain true. In the 
Second figure, the change is admissible only in regard 
to those particulars comprehended under the subject of 
the conclusion or minor term, and not (at least upon 
the strength of the syllogism) in regard to those com- 
prehended under the middle term. Finally, wherever 
the conclusion is particular, the change is admissible, 
though not by reason of the syllogism, in regard to 
particulars comprehended under the middle term; it is 
not admissible as regards the minor term, which is itself 
particular.’ 

Aristotle has hitherto regarded the Bullogian with a 
view to its formal characteristics: he now makes an 
important observation which bears upon its matter. 
Formally speaking, the two premisses are always 
assumed to be true; but in any real case of syllogism 
(form and matter combined) it is possible that either 
one or both may be false. Now, Aristotle remarks that 
if both the premisses are true (the syllogism being cor- 
rect in form), the conclusion must of necessity be true ; 
but that if either or both the premisses are false, the 
conclusion need not necessarily be false likewise. The 
premisses being false, the conclusion may nevertheless 
be true; but it will not be true because of or by reason 
of the premisses.” 





* Analyt. Prior. II. i. p. 53, a, 14- 
35. M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, fol- 
lowing Pacius, justly remarks (note, 
p- 203 of his translation) that the 
rule as to particulars breaks down in 
the cases of Baroco, Disamis, and 
Bocardo. 

On the chapter in general he re- 
marks (note, p. 204):—* Cette théorie 
des conclusions diverses, soit patentes 
soit cachées, d’un méme syllogisme, 





est surtout utile en dialectique, dans 
la discussion; ow il faut faire la plus 
grande attention & ce qu’on accorde & 
lVadversaire, soit explicitement, soit 
implicitement.” This illustrates the 
observation cited in the preceding 
note from the Scholiasts. 

» Analyt. Prior. II. ii. p. 53, b. 
5-10: e& ddnOdy pev ody ovk éore 
Weidos cvdAdoyicarba, ex pevdav F 
éorw ddnOés, mAjv ov Sidre GAN Ste 
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First, he would prove that if the premisses be true, the 
conclusion must be true also; but the proof that he 
gives does ngt seem more evident than the probandum 
itself. Assume that if A exists, B must exist also: it 
follows from hence (he argues) that if B does not exist, 
neither can A exist; which he announces as a reductio 
ad absurdum, seeing that it contradicts the fundamental 
supposition of the existence of A.“ Here the probans is 
indeed equally evident with the probandum, but not at 
at all more evident ; one who disputes the latter, will 
dispute the former also. Nothing is gained in the way 
of proof by making either of them dependent on the 
other. Both of them are alike self-evident; that is, if 
aman hesitates to admit either of them, you have no 
means of removing his scruples except by inviting him 
to try the general maxim upon as many particular cases 
as he chooses, and to see whether it does not hold good 
without a single exception. 

In regard to the case here put forward as illustration, 
Aristotle has an observation which shews his anxiety 
to maintain the characteristic principles of the Syllogism ; 
one of which principles he had declared to be—That 
nothing less than three terms and two propositions, 
could warrant the inferential step from premisses to 
conclusion. In the present case he assumed, If A 
exists, then B must exist; giving only one premiss as 
ground for the inference. This (he adds) does not 
contravene what has been laid down before; for A in 
the case before us represents two propositions con- 





rot yap Sidre ode Eorw ex wWevddy | which are true, and which may be 

ovddoytopss: 8¢ fv 8 airiay, év rois | produced to demonstrate it. Com- 

éropevors AexOnoerat. pare Analyt. Poster. I. ii. p. 71, b. 19. 
The true conclusion is not true by | * Analyt. Prior. IL. ii. p. 53, b. 11- 

reason of these false premisses, but | 16. 

by reason of certain other premisses 
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ceived in conjunction.* Here he has given the type 
of hypothetical reasoning; not recognizing it as a 
variety per se, nor following it out into its different 
forms (as his successors did after him), but resolving it 
into the categorical syllogism.” He however conveys 
very clearly the cardinal principle of all hypothetical 
inference—That if the antecedent be true, the conse- 
quent must be true also, but not vice versd; if the con- 
sequent be false, the antecedent must be false also, but 
not vice versa. | 

Having laid down the principle, that the conclusion 
may be true, though one or both the premisses are 
false, Aristotle proceeds, at great length, to illustrate it 
in its application to each of the three syllogistic figures. 
No portion of the Analytica is traced out more per- 
spicuously than the exposition of this most important 
logical doctrine. 

It is possible (he then continues, again at consldesaie 
length) to invert the syllogism and to demonstrate in a 
circle. That is, you may take the conclusion as premiss 
for a new syllogism, together with one of the old pre- 
misses, transposing its terms; and thus you may demon- 
strate the other premiss. You may do this successively, 
first with the major, to demonstrate the minor; next, 
with the minor, to demonstrate the major. Each of the 
premisses will thus in turn be made a demonstrated con- 
clusion; and the circle will be complete. But this can 
be done perfectly only in Barbara, and when, besides, all 
the three terms of the syllogism reciprocate with each 





* Ibid. b. 16-25. 1d ody A dozep | logism, but in the sense of affirmative 





év keira, S00 mpordcets ovAAnpbcion. 

» Aristotle, it should be remarked, 
uses the word xarnyopixés, not in the 
sense which it subsequently acquired, 
as the antithesis of imoOerixds in ap- 
plication to the proposition and syl- 





as opposed to orepnrixds. 

* Analyt. Prior. II. ii.-iv. p. 53, 
b. 26-p. 57, b. 17. At the close 
(p. 57, a. 36-b. 17), the general doc- 
trine is summed up. 
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other, or are co-extensive in import; so that each of 


the two premisses admits of being simply converted. 
In all other cases, the process of circular demonstration, 
where possible at all, is more or less imperfect.* 
Having thus shown under what conditions the con- 
elusion can be employed for the demonstration of the 
premisses, Aristotle proceeds to state by what trans-. 
formation it can be employed for the refutation of them. 
This he calls converting the syllogism; a most incon- 
venient use of the term convert (avtitpépew), since he 
had already assigned to that same term more than one 
other meaning, distinct and different, in logical proce- 
dure.” What it here means is reversing the conclusion, so 
as to exchange it either for its contrary, or for its contra- 
dictory; then employing this reversed proposition as 


a new premiss, along with one of the previous pre- 


misses, so as to disprove the other of the previous 
premisses—i.e. to prove its contrary or contradictory. 
The résult will here be different, according to the 
manner in which the conclusion is reversed; according 
as you exchange it for its contrary or its contradictory. 
Suppose that the syllogism demonstrated is: A belongs 
to all B, B belongs to all C; Ergo, A belongs to all 
C (Barbara). Now, if we reverse this conclusion by 
taking its contrary, A belongs to no ©, and if we com- 
bine this as a new premiss with the major of the former 
syllogism, A belongs to all B, we shall obtain as a 
conclusion B belongs to no CO; which is the contrary of 
the minor, in the form Camestres. If, on the other hand, 
we reverse the conclusion by taking its contradictory, 
A does not belong to all C, and combine this with the 
same major, we shall have as conclusion, B does not 





* Analyt. Prior. II. v.-viii. p. 57, | b. 1), p. 190, b. 20, Brandis.. Com- 
b, 18-p. 59, a. 35. pare the. notes of M. Barthélemy St. 
» Schol. (ad Analyt, Prior. p, 59, | Hilaire, pp..55, 242, 
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belong to all ©; which is the contradictory of the minor, 
and in the form Baroco: though in the one case as in 
the other the minor is disproved. The major is contra- 
dictorily disproved, whether it be the contrary or the 
contradictory of the conclusion that is taken along with 
the minor to form the new syllogism ; but still the form 
varies from Felapton to Bocardo. Aristotle shows far- 
ther how the same process applies to the other modes 
of the First, and to the modes of the Second and Third 
figures." The new syllogism, obtained by this process 
of reversal, is always in a different figure from the 
syllogism reversed. Thus syllogisms in the First figure 
are reversed by the Second and Third; those in the 
Second, by the First and Third; those in the Third, 
by the First and Second.” 

Of this reversing process, one variety is what is. 
called the Reductio ad Absurdum; in which the con- 
clusion is reversed by taking its contradictory (never 
its contrary), and then joining this last with one of the 
premisses, in order to prove the contradictory or con- 
trary of the other premiss.° The Reductio ad Absurdum 
is distinguished from the other modes of reversal by 
these characteristics: (1) That it takes the contradictory, 
and not the contrary, of the conclusion; (2) That it is 
destined to meet the case where an opponent declines 
to admit the conclusion; whereas the other cases of 
reversion are only intended as confirmatory evidence 
towards a person who already admits the conclusion ; 
(3) That it does not appeal to or require any concession 
on the part of the opponent; for if he declines to admit 
the conclusion, you presume, as a matter of course, 
that he must adhere to the contradictory. of the con- 





* Analyt. Prior. II. viii.-x. p. 59, b. 1-p. 61, a4. 
» Ibid. x. p. 61, a, 7-15. * Ibid. xi. p. 61, a, 18, seq. 
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clusion ; and you therefore take this contradictory for 
granted (without asking his concurrence) as one of 
the bases of a new syllogism; (4) That it. presumes as 


_ follows :—When, by the contradictory of the conclusion 


joined with one of the premisses, you have demonstrated 
the opposite of the other premiss, the original con- 
clusion itself is shown to be beyond all impeachment 
on the score of form, z.e. beyond impeachment by any 
one who admits the premisses. You assume to be true, 
for the occasion, the very proposition which you mean 
finally to prove false; your purpose in the new syl- 
logism is, not to demonstrate the original conclusion, 


but to prove it to be true by demonstrating its contra- 


dictory to be false.* 

By the Reductio ad Absurdum you can in all the 
three figures demonstrate all the four varieties of con- 
clusion, universal and particular, affirmative and nega- 
tive; with the single exception, that you cannot by 
this method demonstrate in the First figure the Uni- 
versal Affirmative.” With this exception, every true 
conclusion admits of being demonstrated by either of 
the two ways, either directly and ostensively, or by 
reduction to the impossible.° 

In the Second and Third figures, though not in the 
First, it is possible to obtain conclusions even from two 
premisses which are contradictory or contrary to each 
other ; but the conclusion will, as a matter of course, 
be a self-contradictory one. Thus if in the Second 
figure you have the two premisses—All Science is 





* Analyt. Prior. IL xi. p. 62, a.11: | avayxn ri cardhacw ddnbeier ba. See 
pavepdv ody Gre ov Td évavriov, adda | Scholia, p. 190, b. 40, seq., Brand. 
TO aytixeipevoy, tmoberéoy év Grace » Analyt. Prior. II. xi. p. 61, a. 
Trois gvAoyicpois. ovtw yap Td dvay- | 35-p. 62, b. 10; xii. p. 62, a. 21. 
kaiov €orat kai rd agiopa évdogov. ei | Alexander ap. Schol. p. 191, a. 17-36, 
yap xara mavros i) xatddacis 4 amd- | Brand. 
aais, SeexOevros drt ody 7 amdpaats, * Ibid. xiv. p. 63, b. 12-21. 
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good; No Science is good—you get the conclusion 
(in Camestres), No Science is Science. In opposed 
propositions, the same’ predicate must be affirmed 
and denied of the same subject in one of the three 
different forms—All and None, All and Not All, 
Some and None. This shows why such conclusions 
cannot be obtained in the First figure; for it is the 
characteristic of that figure that the middle term must 
be predicate in one premiss, and subject in the other. 
In dialectic discussion it will hardly be possible to get 
contrary or contradictory premisses conceded by the 
adversary immediately after each other, because he will 
be sure to perceive the contradiction: you must mask 
your purpose by asking the two questions not in imme- 
diate succession, but by introducing other questions 
between the two, or by other indirect means as ves 
gested in the Topica.? 

Aristotle now passes to certain general heads of 
Fallacy, or general liabilities to Error, with which the 
syllogizing process is beset. What the reasoner under- 
takes is, to demonstrate the conclusion before him, and 
to demonstrate it in the natural and appropriate way ; 
that is, from premisses both more evident in themselves 
and logically prior to the conclusion. Whenever he 
fails thus to demonstrate, there is error of some kind ; 
but he may err in several ways: (1) He may produce 
a defective or informal syllogism; (2) His premisses 
may be more unknowable than his conclusion, or equally 





* Analyt. Prior. II. xv. p. 63, b. 
22-p. 64, a. 32. Aristotle here de- 
clares Sub-contraries (as they were 
later called),—Some men are wise, 
Some men are not wise,—to be op- 
posed only in expression or verbally 
(xara tiv Aé~w pédvov). 

» Analyt. Prior. II. xv. p. 64, a. 
33-37. See Topica, VILL i. p. 155, a. 





26; Julius Pacius, p. 372, note. In 
the Topica, Aristotle suggests modes 
of concealing the purpose of the ques- 
tioner and driving the adversary to 
contradict himself: év dé rots Tomi- 
kois mapadidmor peOddous trav Kpt- 
Weov 80 ds rotro 806noera (Schol. 
p- 192, a. 18, Br.). Compare also 
Analyt. Prior. II. xix. p. 66, a. 53. 
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unknowable; (3) His premisses, instead of being logi- 
eally prior to the conclusion, may be logically posterior 
to it.* 

Distinct from all these three, however, Aristotle 
singles out and dwells upon another mode of error, 
which he calls Petitio Principii. Some truths, the 
principia, are by nature knowable through or in them- 
selves, others are knowable only through other things. 
If you confound this distinction, and ask or assume 
something of the latter class as if it belonged to the 
former, you commit a Petitio Principii. You may 
commit it either by assuming at once that which ought 
to be demonstrated, or by assuming, as if it were a 
principium, something else among those matters which 
in natural propriety would be demonstrated by means 
of a principium. Thus, there is (let us suppose) a 
natural propriety that C shall be demonstrated through 
A; but you, overlooking this, demonstrate B through 
C, and A through B. By thus inverting the legiti- 
mate order, you do what is tantamount to demon- 
strating A. through itself; for your demonstration 
will not hold unless you assume A at the begin- 
ning, in order to arrive at C. This is a mistake 
made not unfrequently, and especially by some who 
define parallel lines; for they give a definition which 
cannot be understood unless parallel lines be presup- 
posed. 

When the problem is such, that it is uncertain 
whether A can be predicated either of © or of B, if 





* Analyt. Prior. II. xvi. p. 64, b. 
30-35: Kal yap ei ddws py ovdAdoyi- 
(erat, cai ei 8¢ dyvwortorépwr j Spoiws 
dyvootor, kai «i da trav iorépwr Td 
mporepov- 7 yap amddekis éx morore- 
pov Te kal mporépwy éoriv.... Ta péev 
8e atrav réghuKce yvapifec- 





Oat, ra Sé€ 8 &rXo»p. 

» Analyt. Prior. II. xvi. p. 64, b. 
33-p. 65, a.9. Petere principium is, 
in the phrase of Aristotle, not rip 
apxiy aireioOa, but rd év dpya airei- 
oOa, or ro e& dpyns alreicba (xvi. 
p. 64, b. 28, 34). 
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you then assume that A is predicable of B, you may 
perhaps not commit Petitio Principii, but you certainly 
fail in demonstrating the problem; for no demonstra- 
tion will hold where the premiss is equally uncertain 
with the conclusion. But if, besides, the case be such; 
that B is identical with C, that is, either co-extensive 


and reciprocally convertible with ©, or related to O as 


genus or species,—in either of these cases you commit 
Petitio Prineipit by assuming that A may be predicated 
of B* For seeing that B reciprocates with C, you 
might just as well demonstrate that A is predicable of 
B, because it is predicable of C; that is, you might 
demonstrate the major premiss by means of the minor 
and the conclusion, as well as you can demonstrate the 
conclusion by means of the major and the minor 
premiss. If you cannot so demonstrate the major pre- 
miss, this is not because the structure of the syllogism 
forbids it, but because the predicate of the major pre- 
miss is more extensive than the subject thereof. If it 
be co-extensive and convertible with the subject, we 
shall have a circular proof of three propositions in 
which each may be alternately premiss and conclusion. 
The like will be the case, if the Petitio Principii is in 
the minor premiss and not in the major. In the First 
syllogistic figure it may be in either of the premisses ; 

in the Second figure it can only be in the minor pre- 
miss, and that only in one mode (Camestres) of the 


figure.” 


The essence of Petitio Principii consists in this, 





* Analyt, Pr, II, xvi, p. 65, a. 1-10. 

» Ibid. p. 65, a, 10: e ody tis, 
adndrov dvros ért TO A tmdpxe TO 
I, dpoiws 8 xal ért r@ B, airotro 
T> B tmdpxew 1o A, odr@ Sdidov 
> 4 > > Lo > > , qa > 
«i TO €v apxh aireira, Gd’ Ort ovK 
> , ~ > ‘4 > ‘ > 
drrodeixvvct, SnAov* ov yap apxn azo-~ 
dei~ews 1d dpoiws Gdndrov. ei per- 
ro To B mpos ro T ovrws exer Gore 





ravroy eivat, i Spdov Ort avriotpe- 
povow, i) omdpxet Odrepov Gurép@, 
TO ev apxh aireirat. kal yap ay, ort 
TO BrOA tmdpxet, 8&0 éxeivev Serxvion, 
ei dyriorpépot. viv d€ rovro Kaodvet, 
ayn’ 00x 6 tpdros. ei dé rovro mooi, 
TO elpnpévoy dv row Kai dyrisrpepor 
as dict rprdy. 

This chapter, in which Aristotlé 


re 
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that you exhibit-as true per se that which is not really true 

per se.” . You may commit this fault either in Demonstra- 
tion, when you assume for true what is not really true, or 
in Dialectic, when you assume as probable and conform- 
able to authoritative opinion what is not really so.° 





declares the nature of Petitio Principii, 
is obscure and difficult to follow. It 
has been explained at some length, 
first by Philoponus in the Scholia 
(p. 192, a. 35, b. 24), afterwards by 
Julius Pacius (p. 876, whose expla- 
nation is followed by M. B. St. Hilaire, 
p. 288), and by Waitz (I. p. 514). But 
the translation and comment given 
by Mr. Poste appear to me the best: 
“ Assuming the conclusion to be af- 
firmative, let us examine a syllogism 
in Barbara :— 
AB ag AS 
All C is B. 
os All Gris: A, 
And let us first suppose that the 
major premiss is a Petitio Principii ; 
t.e. that the proposition All B is A 
is identical with the proposition All C 
ts A, This can only be because the 
terms B and C are identical. Next, 
let us suppose that the minor premiss 
is a Petitio Principii; ¢.e. that the 
proposition All C is B is identical 
with the proposition Ali Cis A, This 
can only be because B and A are iden- 
tical. The identity of the terms is, 
their convertibility or their sequence 
(imdpxet, €rera). This however re- 
quires some limitation; for as the 
major is always predicated (imdpyet, 
érerat) of the middle, and the middle 
of the minor, if this were enough to 
constitute Petitio Principii, every syl- 
logism with a problematical premiss 
would be a Petitio Principii.” (See the 
Appendix A, pp. 178-183, attached 
to Mr. Poste’s edition of Aristotle’s 
 Sophistici Elenchi.) 
Compare, about Petitio Principii, 
Aristot. Topic. VIII. xiii. p. 162, 
b. 34, in which passage Aristotle 





gives to the fallacy called Petitio 
Principii a still larger sweep than 
what he assigns to it in the Analytica 
Priora. Mr. Poste’s remark is per- 
fectly just, that according to the 
above passage in the Analytica, every 
syllogism with a problematical (7. e. 
real as opposed to verbal) premiss 
would be a Petitio Principii; that is, 
all real deductive reasoning, in the 
syllogistic form, would be a Petitio 
Principii. To this we may add, that, 
from the passage above referred to in 
the Topica, all inductive reasoning also 
(reasoning from parts to whole) would’ 
involve Petitio Principii. 

Mr. Poste’s explanation of this 
difficult passage brings into view the 
original and valuable exposition made 
by Mr. John Stuart Mill of the Func- 
tions and Logical Value of the Syl- 
logism.—System of Logic, Book II. 
ch. iii. sect. 2:—‘ 1t must be granted, 
that in every syllogism, considered as 
an argument to prove the conclusion, 
there is a Petitio Principii,” &c. 

Petitio Principii, if ranked among 
the Fallacies, can hardly be extended 
beyond the first of the five distinct 
varieties enumerated in the Topica, 
VILL. xiii. 

* Analyt. Prior. II. xvi. p. 65, a. 
23-27: rd yap &€& dpyns ri dvvara., 
eipnrat hpiv, ote rd 80 abrov Secxviva 
rd py 80 abrod d8iAov.—roiro & fort, 
TO pi) Secxvivat. 

The meaning of some lines in this 
chapter (p. 65, a. 17-18) is to me very 
obscure, after all the explanations of 
commentators. 

» Ibid. p. 65, a. 85; Topic. VIII, 
xiii. p. 162, b. 31. 
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We must be careful to note, that when Aristotle 


speaks of a principium as knowable in itself, or true 


in itself, he does not mean that it is innate, or that 
it starts up in the mind ready made without any 


gradual building up or preparation. What he means 
is, that it is not demonstrable deductively from any- 


thing else prior or more knowable by nature than 
itself. He declares (as we shall see) that principia are 
acquired, and mainly by Induction. 


Next to Petitio Prineipii, Aristotle indicates another 


fallacious or erroneous procedure in dialectic debate ; 
misconception or misstatement of the real grounds on 
which a conclusion rests—Non per Hoc. You may im- 
pugn the thesis (set up by the respondent) directly, 
by proving syllogistically its contrary or contradictory ; 
or you may also impugn it indirectly by Reductio ad 
Absurdum ; i.e. you prove by syllogism some absurd 
conclusion, which you contend to be necessarily true, 
_ if the thesis is admitted. Suppose you impugn it in 
the first method, or directly, by a syllogism containing 
only two premisses and a conclusion: Non per Hoc is 
inapplicable here, for if either premiss is disallowed, 
the conclusion is unproved; the respondent cannot 
meet you except by questioning one or both of the 
premisses of your impugning syllogism.’ But if you 
proceed by the second method or indirectly, Non per Hoe 
may become applicable; for there may then be more 





—_s 


* Analyt. Prior. Il. xvii. p. 65, 
b, 4: Grav dvaipéOn te Secxtixds did 
rov A, B, I, &c.; xviii. 66, a. 17: 
) yap ex trav S00 mpordcewv f) ex 
mredvov mas €oTi gvddoyopds: i 
pev ovv éx ray dv0, rovr@y avdyKn THY 
pev €répay i) Kal aucorépas eivar Wev- 
eis: &c. Whoever would understand 
this difficult chapter xvii., will do well 
to study it with the notes of Julius 





Pacius (p. 360), and also the valuable 


exposition of Mr. Poste, who has 


extracted and illustrated it in Ap- 
pendix B. (p. 190) of the notes to his 
edition of the Sophistici Elenchi. 
The six illustrative diagrams given by 
Julius Pacius afford great help, though 
the two first of them appear to me 
incorrectly printed, as to the brackets 
connecting the different propositions. 
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than two premisses, and he may, while granting that 
the absurd conclusion is correctly made out, contend 
that the truth or falsehood of his thesis is noway impli- 
eated in it. He declares (in Aristotle’s phrase) that 
the absurdity or falsehood just made out does not follow 
as a consequence from his thesis, but from other pre- 
misses independent thereof; that it would stand equally 
proved, even though his thesis were withdrawn.* In 
establishing the falsehood or absurdity you must take 
eare that it shall be one implicated with or dependent 
upon his thesis. It is this last condition that he (the 
respondent) affirms to be wanting.” 

Aristotle tells us that this was a precaution which 
the defender of a thesis was obliged often to employ in 
dialectic debate, in order to guard against abuse or mis- 
application of Reductio ad Absurdum on the part of oppo- 
nents, who (it appears) sometimes took credit for success, 
when they had introduced and demonstrated some ab- 
surd conclusion that had little or no connection with 
the thesis.. But even when the absurd conclusion is 
connected with the thesis continuously, by a series of 





* Analyt. Prior. IJ. xvii. p. 65, 
a. 38, b. 14, p. 66, a. 2, 7: 1rd py 


mapa TovUTO cuuBaivery Td Wevdos 


éavrov tt mpoideiv, &c., which I tran- 
scribe partly on account of Dr. Ar- 
nold’s note, who says about mapa 





—rov py mapa thv Beary eiva 
To Wevdos—otd mapa thy Oéouv 
oupBaive. td wWeidos—oix dy ein 
mapa thv béory. 

Instead of the preposition mapa, 

- Aristotle on two occasions employs 
bid—otrw yap fora 81a thy bre- 
6¢arv—p. 65, b. 33, p. 66, a. 3. 

The preposition mapa, with acc. 
case, means on account of, owing to, 
&c. See Matthie and Kiihner’s 
Grammars, and the passage of Thucy- 
dides i. 141: nai &xaoros od mapa 
Thy é€avrov dpédXetay olera 


Brae, péerew 5€ run Kai DrA@ rep 
VOL. I. 





here :—“ This is exactly expressed in 
vulgar English, al/ along of his own 
neglect, 7. e. owing to his own ne- 
glect.” 

» Analyt. Prior. II. xvii. p. 65, b. 
33: dei mpds rods €& apxns dpous 
cuvanrey TO advvatov- ovTw yap éorat 
8ca thy trdbeow. , 

* Analyt. Prior. II. xvii. p. 65, a. 
38: & modddkis €v Trois Adyos €id- 
Oapev reyerv, &c. ‘That the Reductio 
ad Absurdum was sometimes made to 
turn upon matters wholly irrelevant, 
we may see from the illustration cited 
by Aristotle, p. 65, b. 17. 
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propositions each having a common term with the pre- 
ceding, in either the ascending or the descending scale, 
we have here more than three propositions, and the 
absurd conclusion may perhaps be proved by the other 
premisses, without involving the thesis. In this case the 
respondent will meet you with Non per Hoc ;* he will 
point out that his thesis is not one of the premisses 
requisite for demonstrating your conclusion, and is 
therefore not overthrown by the absurdity thereof. 
Perhaps the thesis may be false, but you have not 
shown it to be so, since it is not among the premisses 
necessary for proving your absurdum. An absurdum 
may sometimes admit of being demonstrated by several 
lines of premisses,” each involving distinct falsehood. 
Every false conclusion implies falsity in one or more 
syllogistic or prosyllogistic premisses that have pre- 
ceded it, and is owing to or occasioned by this first 
falachood. ‘ 

In impugning the thesis and in extracting from your 
opponent the proper concessions to enable you to do so, 
you will take care to put the interrogations in such 
form and order as will best disguise the final conclusion 





* In this chapter of the Analytica, | the two treatises as wholes is not so 
Aristotle designates the present fal- | certain. I think it probable that the 
lacy by the title, Non per Hoc, od | change of designation for the same 
mapa rodro—od apd rhy ow ovp- | fallacy was deliberately adopted. It 
Baive. rd yeddos. He makes express is an improvement to dismiss the 
reference to the Topica (7.e. to the | vague term Cause. : 
fifth chapter of Sophist. Elenchi, » Analyt. Prior. II. xvii. p. 66, 
which he regards as part of the | a. 11: émei rairé ye Weddos oup- 
Topica), where the same fallacy is Baivew dia merdveoy trobécewy ovdev 
designated by a different title, Non | tows aroroy, oloy tas mapadArAous 
Causa pro Causa, rd dvaitwv as oupminrew, &e. 
airvov riOéva. We see plainly that * Analyt. Prior. II. xviii. p. 66, a. 
this chapter of. the Anal. Priora was | 16-24: 6 8€ eudys Adyos yiverat 
composed later than the fifth chapter | rapa rd mpa@rov Wevdos, &c. 
of Soph. El.; whether this is true of 
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which you aim at establishing. ‘If you intend to arrive 


at it through preliminary syllogisms (prosyllogisms), 


you will ask assent to the necessary premisses in a con- 
fused or inverted order, and will refrain from enun- 
ciating at once the conclusion from any of them. 
Suppose that you wish to end by shewing that A may 


‘be predicated of F, and suppose that there must be 


intervening steps through B, C, D, E. You will not 
put the questions in this regular order, but will first 
ask him to grant that A may be predicated of B; next, 
that D may be predicated of E; afterwards, that B may 
be predicated of C, &c. You will thus try to obtain all 
the concessions requisite for your final conclusion, before 
he perceives your drift. If you can carry your point 
by only one syllogism, and have only one middle term 
to get conceded, you will do well to put the middle 
term first in your questions. This is the best way to 
conceal your purpose from the respondent.* 

It will be his business to see that he is not thus 
tripped up in the syllogistic process.” If you ask the 
questions in the order above indicated, without enun- 
ciating your preliminary conclusions, he must take care 





* Analyt. Prior. II. xix. p. 66, a. yet it is the received practice among 
33-b. 3: xp & dmep hvddrrecOat | modern logicians. 
mapayyéAopev Grokpwopevous, avrovs » Analyt. Prior. II. xix. p. 66, a. 
emixetpodvras tmecpacba davOaverv.— | 25-32: mpds 8€ rd pH Kataovddoyi- 
kav 80 évds pécov yivntae 6 ovddo- | Ceobar mapatnpytéov, Stay dvev tay 
yopds, ard trod pécov dpxecOa pd- | cvpmepacpdteav épwra Tov ddyov, &c. 
Atota yap dy ovtw AdvOavor roy aro- | Waitz (p. 520) explains xaraovd- 
kpwopevov. See the explanation of | AoyiferOa, “ disputationum et inter- 
Pacius, p. 885. Since the middle rogationum laqueis aliquem irretire.” 
term does not appear in the conclu- | This is, I think, more correct than 
sion, the respondent is less likely to | the distinction which M. Barthélemy 
be prepared for the conclusion that | St. Hilaire seeks to draw, “entre le 
you want to establish. To put the | Catasyllogisme et la Réfutation,” in 
middle term first, in enunciating the | the valuable notes to his translation 
Syllogism, is regarded by Aristotle as of the Analytica Priora, p. 303. 
a perverted and embarrassing order, ' 
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not to concede the same term twice, either as predicate, 
or as subject, or as both; for you can arrive at no con- 
clusion unless he grants you a middle term; and no 
term can be employed as middle, unless it: be repeated 
twice. Knowing the conditions of a conclusion in each 
of the three figures, he will avoid making such conces- 
sions as will empower you to conclude in any one of 
them.* If the thesis which he defends is affirmative, the 
elenchus by which you impugn it must be a negative ; so 
that he will be careful not to concede the premisses for 
a negative conclusion. If his thesis be negative, your 
purpose will require you to meet him by an affirmative ; 
accordingly he must avoid granting you any sufficient 
premisses for an affirmative conclusion. He may thus 
make it impossible for you to prove syllogistically the 
contrary or contradictory of his thesis; and it is in 
proving this that the elenchus or refutation consists. 
If he will not grant you any affirmative proposition, 
nor any universal proposition, you know, by the rules 
previously laid down, that no valid syllogism can be 
constructed ; since nothing can be inferred either from 
two premisses both negative, or from two premisses both 
particular.” 

We have already seen that error may arise by wrong 
enunciation or arrangement of the terms of a syllogism, 
that is, defects in its form; but sometimes also, even 
when the form is correct, error may arise from wrong 
belief as to the matters affirmed or denied.° Thus the 








* Analyt. Prior. I. xix. p. 66. a. 
25-32. 

» Ibid. xx. p. 66, b. 4-17. The 
reader will observe how completely 
this advice given by Aristotle is 
shaped for the purpose of obtaining 
victory in the argument, and how 
he leaves out of consideration both 





the truth of what the opponent asks 
to be conceded, and the belief enter- 
tained by the defendant. This is 
exactly the procedure which he him- 
self makes a ground of contemptuous 
reproach against the Sophists. 

* Ibid. xxi. p. 66, b. 18: cupBaivec 


& éviore, xabamep ev th O€oe Tav 
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same predicate may belong, immediately and essentially, 
alike to several distinct subjects; but you may believe 
(what is the truth) that it belongs to one of them, and 
you may at the same time believe (erroneously) that it 
does not belong to another. Suppose that A is pre- 
dicable essentially both of B and C, and that A, B 
and C, are all predicable essentially of D. You may 
know that A is predicable of all B, and that B is pre- 
dicable of all D; but you may at the same time believe 
(erroneously ) that A is not predicable of: any C, and 
that C is predicable of all D. Under this state of know- 
ledge and belief, you may construct two valid syllogisms ; 
the first (in Barbara, with B for its middle term) 
proving that A belongs to all D; the second (in Celarent, 
with © for its middle term) proving that A belongs to 
no D. The case will be the same, even if all the terms 
taken belong to. the same ascending or descending 
logical series. Here, then, you know one proposition ; 
yet you believe the proposition contrary to it.* How 
can such a mental condition be explained? It would, 
indeed, be an impossibility, if the middle term of the two 
syllogisms were the same, and if the premisses of the 
one syllogism thus contradicted directly and in terms, 
the premisses of the other: should that happen, you 
cannot know one side of the alternative and believe the 
other. But if the middle term be different, so that the 
contradiction between the premisses of the one syllogism 
and those of the other, is not direct, there is no impos- 


sibility. Thus, you know that A is predicable of all B, 





dpev aratopeba, kat xara rv imddn- | ad Aristot. De Anima, p. 469; Biese, 
Ww yiverOa thy ardrny. Philos. des Aristot. i. p. 211. 

The vague and general way in | * Analyt. Prior. Il. xxi. p. 66, b. 
which Aristotle uses the term imd- | 33: adore 3 mas éxiotara, rTovro 
Anis, seems to be best rendered by | Gdws awit py trodap@ivev: dep 
our word belief. See Trendelenburg | ddvvarov. 
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and B of all D; while you believe at the same time that 
A is predicable of no C, and C of all D; the middle 
term being in one syllogism B, in the other, C. This 
last form of error is analogous to what often occurs in 
respect to our knowledge of particulars. You know 
that A belongs to all B, and B to all C; you know, 
therefore, that A belongs to all C. Yet you may per- 
haps be ignorant of the existence of C. Suppose A to 
denote equal to two right angles; B, to be the triangle 
generally ; ©, a particular visible triangle. You know 
A B the universal proposition; yet you may at the 
same time believe that C does not exist; and thus it 
may happen that you know, and do not know, the same 
thing at the same time. For, in truth, the knowledge,. 
that every triangle has its three angles equal to two 
right angles, is not (as a mental fact) simple and 
absolute, but has two distinct aspects; one as concerns 
the universal, the other as concerns the several par- 
ticulars.. Now, assuming the case above imagined, you 
possess the knowledge in the first of these two aspects, 
but not in the second; so that the apparent contrariety 
between knowledge and no knowledge is not real.? 
And in this sense the doctrine of Plato in the Menon is 
partially true—that learning is reminiscence. We can 
never know beforehand particular cases per se; but in 
proportion as we extend our induction to each case 
successively, we, as it were, recognize that, which we 
knew beforehand as a general truth, to be realized in 
each. Thus when we ascertain the given figure before 
us to be a triangle, we know immediately that its three 
angles are equal to two right angles.° 





* Analyt. Pr. II. xxi. p. 67, a. 5-8. | ofdev, dor’ ody ee ras evavrias (sc. 
* Ibid. p. 67, a. 19: otrw pév | émtornpas). 
obv @s TH Kabddov oide TO T Gre dvo ° Ibid. a. 22: ovdSapod ydp ovp- 
opbai, ws S€ rH Ka@ éxaorov ovk | Baiver mpoeriatacba To Ka@ exacror, 
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We thus, by help of the universal, acquire a theo- 
retical knowledge of particulars, but we do not know 
them by the special observation properly belonging to 
each particular case; so that we may err in respect to 
them without any positive contrariety between our 
cognition and our error; since what we know is the 
universal, while what we err in is the particular. We 
may even know that A is predicable of all B, and that 
B is predicable of all C; and yet we may believe that 
A is not predicable of C. We may know that every 
mule is barren, and that the animal before us is a mule, 
yet still we may believe her to be in foal; for perhaps 
we may never have combined in our minds the par- 
ticular case along with the universal proposition... A _ 
fortiori, therefore, we may make the like mistake, if we 
know the universal only, and do not know the particular. 
And this is perfectly possible. For take any one of the 
visible particular instances, even one which we have 
already inspected, so soon as it is out of sight we do not 
know it by actual and present cognition; we only know 
it, partly from the remembrance of past special inspec- 
tion, partly from the universal under which it falls.” 





GAN dua rH eraywyn AapBavew thy 
TOv KaTa pépos emiotnunv Sowep 
dvayvewpifovras, &. Cf. Anal. 
Post. I. i. p. 71, b. 9, seq. ¢ Plato, 
Menon, pp. 81-82. 

* Analyt. Prior. II. xxi. p. 67, a. 
36: ob yap émiorara ére rd ATO T, 
pH cvvOewpav 1d Ka& Exarepov. 

» Thid. a. 39: oddty ydp rev aic- 
Onrav €Ew ths alcOnoews ‘yevdpevor 
iopev, o08 dy noOnpéevan tvyydvoper, 
ei py) @s TO KaOddov Kal TO Exewv Thy 
oikeiay émiatnuny, GAN odx as TO 
evepyeiv. 

Complete cognition (rd évepyeiv, 
according to the view here set forth) 





consists of one mental act correspond- 
ing to the major premiss; another 
corresponding to the minor; and a 
third including both the two in con- 
scious juxta-position. The third im- 
plies both the first and the second ; 
but the first and the second do not 
necessarily imply the third, nor does 
either of them imply the other; 
though a person cognizant of the first 
is in a certain way, and to a certain 
extent, cognizant of all the particulars 
to which the second applies. Thus 
the person who knows Ontology (the 
most universal of all sciences, rov 
évros 7) 6v), knows in a certain way 
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We may know in one, or other, or all, of these three 
distinct ways: either by the universal ; or specially (as 
remembered) ;.or by combination of both—aciual and 
present cognition, that is, by the application of a fore- 
known generality to a case submitted to our senses. 
And as we may know in each of these three ways, so we 
may also err or be deceived in each of the same three 
ways." It is therefore quite possible that we may know, 
and that we may err or be deceived about the same 
thing, and that, too, without any contrariety. This is 
what happens when we know both the two premisses 
of the syllogism, but have never reflected on them 
before, nor brought them into conjunction in our minds, 
When we believe that the mule before us is in foal, we 
are destitute of the actual knowledge; yet our erroneous 
belief is not for that reason contrary to knowledge; for 
an erroneous belief, contrary to the universal propo- 


sition, must be represented by a counter-syllogism.” 





all scibilia. Metaphys. A., p. 982, 
a. 21: rovroyv S€ rd pév mavra émi- 
oragba TO padtota ExovtTe Thy Ka- 
Oddov emiotHpny dvaykaioy imdpyxew 
otros yap o(S€ mas mayra Ta brokei- 
peva. lb.a.8: trohapBavoper 57 mpa- 
Tov pev emicracOa mavra tov coor 
@s evdéxetat, py Kad” exacroy 
éxovra é€mtotnuny attrayv. See 
the Scholia of Alexander on these 
passages, pp. 525, 526, Brandis ; also 
Aristot. Analyt. Post, I. xxiv. p. 86, a. 
25; Physica, VII. p. 247, a.5, Bonitz 
observes justly (Comm. ad. Metaphys. 
p. 41) as to the doctrine of Aristotle + 
“ Scientia et ars versatur in notionibus 
universalibus, solutis ac liberis & con- 
ceptu singularum rerum; ideoque, 
etsi orta est & principio et experientia, 
tradi tamen etiam iis potest qui ca- 
reant experientia.” . 





* Analyt. Prior. II. xxi. p. 67, b. 3: 
TO yap eriotacOa éyerat TpLxds, #} 
as Ty KaOddov, 7) ws TH oiKeia, }) os TO 
evepyeiv’ Gore xal ro nmarnoba To- 
gavTaxas. 

» Ibid. b. 5: ovdév ody Kw@dver 
kai eidévat kal jmarjoba epi ad- 
Té, mAnv ovK eévavtios. Smep oup- 
Baive. kal r@ Ka@ Exarépay ciddre 
Thy mpdracw Kal ph éreckepper 
mpérepov. brokapBdvev yap Kvew Thy 
jplovoy ovK exer THY KaTa TO évepyeiv 
emotnuny, ovd av Sia thy trddnpw 
€vavriay amdtnvy Th émotnen’ ovA- 
Aoywopos yap  évavria amatn TH 
kaOddov. About erroneous belief, 
where a man believes the contrary of 
a true conclusion, adopting a counter- 
syllogism, compare Analyt. Post. I, 
xvi. p. 79, b. 23: dyvoia card did~ 
beow.. 
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It is impossible, however, for a man to believe that 
one contrary is predicable of its contrary, or that one 
contrary is identical with its contrary, essentially and 
as an universal proposition; though he may believe 
that it is so by accident (i.e. in some particular case, 
by reason of the peculiarities of that case). In various 
ways this last is possible ; but this we reserve for fuller 
examination." 

Whenever (Aristotle next goes on to say) the extremes 
of a syllogism reciprocate or are co-extensive with each 
other (7,e. when the conclusion being affirmative is con- 
vertible simply), the middle term must reciprocate or be 
co-extensive with both.” If there be four terms (A, B, 





* Analyt. Prior. II. xxi. p. 67, b. | lay down principles for the resolution 
23: ddN tows exeivo Wetdos, rd iro- of Induction into Syllogism, which is 
AaBeiv twa Kax@ elvar Td ayab@ eivar, | to be explained in the next chapter. 
ei py Kata oupBeBynkds: moddAaxyas | In these peculiar propositions, the 
yap eyxwpet rovf wtrodkapBavey. | reason urged by Sir W. Hamilton for 
émoxerreov d5€ tovto BeAtiv. This | his favourite precept of verbally indi- 
distinction is illustrated by what we | cating the quantity of the predicate, is 
read in Plato, Republic, v. pp. 478- | well founded asa fact : though he says ~ 
479. The impossibility of believing | that in ald propositions the quantity 
that one contrary is identical with its | of the predicate is understood in 
contrary, is maintained by Sokrates | thought, which I hold to be in- 
in Plato, Theztetus, p. 190, B-D, as | correct. 

a part of the long discussion respect- We may remark that this re- 
ing pevdns dd€a: either there is no | cognition by Aristotle of a class 
such thing as Wevdys dé€a, or a man | of universal affirmative propositions 
may know, and not know, the same | in which predicate and subject reci- 
thing, ibid. p. 196 C. Aristotle has | procate, contrived in order to force 
here tried to show in what sense this | Induction into the syllogistic frame- 
last-mentioned case is possible. work, is at variance with his general 

» Analyt. Prior. II. xxii. p. 67, b. | view both of reciprocating propositions 
27, seq. In this chapter Aristotle in- | andof Induction. He tells us (Analyt. 
troduces us to affirmative universal | Post. I. iii. p. 73, a. 18) that such re- 
propositions convertible simpliciter ; | ciprocating propositions are very rare, 
that is, in which the predicate must | which would not be true if they are 
be understood to be distributed as | taken to represent every Induction ; 
well as the subject. Here, then, the | and he forbids us emphatically to 
quantity of the predicate is deter- | annex the mark of universality to the 
mined in thought. This is (as Julius | predicate ; which he has no right to 
Pacius remarks, p. 371) in order to | do, if he calls upon us to reason on 
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C, D), such that A reciprocates with B, and C with D, and 
if either A or C must necessarily be predicable of every 
subject; then it follows that either B or D must neces- 
sarily also be predicable: of every subject. Again, if 
either A or B must necessarily be predicable of every 
subject, but never both predicable of the same at once ; 
and if either C or D must be predicable of every subject, 
but never both predicable of the same at once; then, if 
A and C reciprocate, B and D will also reciprocate.* 
When A is predicable of all B and all C, but of no other 
subject besides, and when B is predicable of all C, then A 
and B must reciprocate with each other, or be co-exten- 
sive with each other; that is, B may be predicated of 
every subject of which A can be predicated, though B 
cannot be predicated of A itself.” Again, when A and 
B are predicable of all C, and when C reciprocates 
with B, then A must also be predicable of all B.° 
Lastly, suppose two pairs of opposites, A and B, C 
and D; let A be more eligible than B, and D more 
eligible than C. Then, if A C is more eligible than 
B D, A will also be more eligible than D. For A is. as 
much worthy of pursuit as B is worthy of avoidance, 
they being two opposites; the like also respecting C 
and D. If then A and D are equally worthy of pur- 
suit, B and C are equally worthy of avoidance ; for each 
is equal to each. Accordingly the two together, 
A. ©, will be equal to the two together, B D. But this 
would be contrary to the supposition ; since we assumed 
A to be more eligible than B, and D to be more eligible 





the predicate as distributed (Analyt. 
Prior. I. xxvii, p. 48, b. 17; De In- 
terpret. p. 17, b. 14). 

* Analyt. Prior. II. xxii. p. 68, a. 
2-15. 

® Ibid. a. 16-21. mAjy adrod rod A. 
‘Waitz explains these words in. his 





note (p. 581): yet I do not clearly 
make them out; and Alexander of 
Aphrodisias declared them to assert 
what was erroneous (eopddOat Eyer, 
Schol. p. 194, a. 40, Brandis). 

* Analyt. Prior. [. xxii. p. 68, a: 


| 21-25. 3 
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than C. It will be seen that on this supposition A is 
more worthy of pursuit than D, and that C is less 
worthy of avoidance than B; the greater good and the 
lesser evil being more eligible than the lesser good and 
the greater evil. Now apply this to a particular case 
of a lover, so far forth as lover. Let A represent his 
possession of those qualities which inspire reciprocity of 
love towards him in the person beloved; B, the absence 
of those qualities; D, the attainment of actual sexual 
enjoyment; C, the non-attainment thereof. In this 
state of circumstances, it is evident that A is more 
eligible or worthy of preference than D. The being 
loved is a greater object of desire to the lover qua lover 
than sexual gratification; it isthe real end or purpose 
to which love aspires; and sexual gratification is either 
not at all the purpose, or at best only subordinate and 
accessory. The like is the case with our other appetites 
and pursuits.* 

Such is the relation of the terms of a syllogism in 
regard to reciprocation and antithesis. Let it next be 
understood that the canons hitherto laid down belong 
not merely to demonstrative and dialectic syllogisms,: 
but to rhetorical and other syllogisms also; all of 
which must be constructed in one or other of the three 
figures. In fact, every case of belief on evidence, what- 





Hiero, c. xi. 11, Memorab. I. ii. 
29, 30). Yet this we must say 


* Analyt. Prior. II. xxii. p. 68, a. 25- 
b. 17. Aristotle may be right in the 


‘ conclusion which he here emphatically 


asserts ; but I am surprised that he 
should consider it to be proved by the 
reasoning that precedes. 

It is probable that Aristotle here 
understood the object of pws (as it is 
conceived through most part of the 
Symposion of Plato) to be a beautiful 
youth : (see Plato, Sympos. pp. 218- 
222; also Xenophon, Sympos. c. viii., 





—what the two women said when 

they informed Simetha of the faith- 

léssness of Delphis (Theokrit. Id. ii. 

149)— 

Kjré po BAAa Te moAAd, Kal ws Kpa 

— AéAgus Eparat 

Kijre uu adre yuvaikds exer wdGos, €fre 
kal avdpds, 

Ovn &par’ arpexts Wuer. 
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ever be the method followed, must be tested by these 
same canons. We believe everything either through 
Syllogism or upon Induction.’ 

Though Aristotle might seem, even here, to have 
emphatically contrasted syllogism with Induction as 
a ground of belief, he proceeds forthwith to indicate a 
peculiar form of Syllogism which may be constructed out 
of Induction. Induction, and the Syllogism from or out 
of Induction (he says) is a process in which we invert 
the order of the terms. Instead of concluding from the 
major through the middle to the minor (7.e. concluding 
that the major is predicable of the minor), we now begin 
from the minor and conclude from thence through the 
middle to the major (7.e..we conclude that the major is 
predicable of the middle).” In Syllogism as hitherto de- 
scribed, we concluded that A the major was predicable 
of C the minor, through the middle B; in the Syllogism 
from Induction we begin by affirming that A the major 
is predicable of C the minor; next, we affirm that B 
the middle is also predicable of C the minor. The two 
premisses, standing thus, correspond to the Third figure 
of the Syllogism (as explained in the preceding pages) 
and would not therefore by themselves justify any thing 
more than a particular affirmative conclusion. But we 
reinforce them by introducing an extraneous assumption : 





* Analyt. Prior. II. xxiii, p. 68, b. | “ Fit Inductio, cum per minorem ter- 
13: dravra yap murrevopey 7 Sa | minum demonstratur medium preedi- 
ovddoyicpod 7 €& é emayoyis. cart de majore.” This is an erroneous 

» Analyt. Prior. Il. xxiii. p. 68, b. explanation. Jt should have been: 
15: émraywyh péev odv é€ori kal 6 é& | “demonstratur majorem preedicari de 
eraywyis avdAoyicpos ro dia rov | medio.” Analyt. Prior. II. xxiii. 68, 


~ > * c Oy 
é€répov Oarepov dxpov tT@ péow*avd-.| b. 32: kal tpdmov twa ayrixetras Q 


AoyicacOa olov ef rv AT pécov To | éxaywy} TS cvALoyope: 6 pev yap 

- B, dra rod T Seigac rd A 7G Bimdpxov: | dua Tod pécov Td dkpoy TO TpiT@ 

ovT@ yap Trovovpeba Tas emaywyds. Seixvvow, 4 Sé Sia Tov Tpirov TO 
Waitz in his note (p. 532) says: | dxpov r@ pero. 
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—That the minor C is co-extensive with the middle B, 
and comprises the entire aggregate of individuals of 
which B is the universal or class-term. By reason 
of this assumption the minor proposition becomes con- 
vertible simply, and we are enabled to infer (according 
to the last preceding chapter) an universal affirmative 
conclusion, that the major term A is predicable of 
the middle term B. Thus, let A (the major term) 
mean the class-term, long-lived; let B (the middle 
term) mean the class-term, bile-less, or the having no 
bile; let C (the minor term) mean the individual 
animals—man, horse, mule, &c., coming under the 


» Julius Pacius (1584, p. 377), we find 


class-term RB, bile-less.* 


We are supposed to know, 





* Analyt. Prior. IT. xxiii. p. 68, b. | 
18: olov arm ro A paxpdBiov, ro & 
ep’ & B, rd xoAry py exov, ef’ @ Se 
I, 7d xa Exactoy paxpdBroy, olov 
dyOpwros Kai immos kal jpiovos. Te 
3) T Gk trdpye rd A: wav yap TO 
axoXov paxpoBiov- adda kai rd B, 7d 
By Exew xoAnv, marti tmdpye TO TY. 
el ody dvtiotpépe: ToT ro B kal pi 
Umepreiver Td prov, avaykn rd A TO 
B vmrapxew. 

I have transcribed this Greek text 
as it stands in the editions of Buhle, 
Bekker, Waitz, and F. Didot. Yet, 
notwithstanding these high autho- 
rities, I venture to contend that it is 
not wholly correct; that the word 
paxpéBiov, which I have em- 
phasized, is neither consistent with 
the context, nor suitable for the 
point which Aristotle is illustrating. 
Instead of paxpdéBrov, we ought in 
that place to read dyodor; and I have 
given the sense of the passage in my 
English text as if it did stand dyoXov 
in that place. 

I proceed to justify this change. 
If we turn back to the edition by 





the text given as follows after the 
word rpiovos (down to that word the 
text is the same): 7@ 67 I’ 6A vrap- 
xee TO As wav yap To T paxpdBiov- 
ada kai 76 B, 76 py Exov XoAny, mavTi 
Umapxet TH T. ef ovv dvriotpeper rd 
I r@ B, kal pr vrepreiver TO pécov, 
dvaykn TO A t@ B vmdpxew. Earlier 
than Pacius, the edition of Erasmus - 
(Basil. 1550) has the same text in this 


| chapter. 


Here it will be seen that in place 
of the words given in Waitz’s text, 
mav yap To dxoXoy pakpoPtoy, Pacius 
gives may yap ro T paxpdéBiov; an- 
nexing however to the letter T an 
asterisk referring to the margin, where 
we find the word dyodoy inserted in 
small letters, seemingly as a various 
reading not approved by Pacius. And 
M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire has accom- 
modated his French translation (p. 
328) to the text of Pacius: ‘ Donec 
A est a C tout entier, car tout C 
est longéve.” Boethius in his Latin 
translation (p. 519) recognizes as his 
original wav yap rd dyoXov paxpdfiov, 
but he alters the text in the words 
immediately preceding :—“ Ergo toti 
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or to have ascertained, that A may be predicated 
of all C; (i.e. that all men, horses, mules, &c., are 





B (instead of toti C) inest A, omne 
enim quod sine cholera est, longe- 
vum,” &c. (p. 519). The edition of 
Aldus (Venet. 1495) has the text 
conformable to the Latin of Boethius : 
T@ 5) B GX@ vrdpxet rd A> way yap 
TO Gxodov paxpdBiov. Three distinct 
Latin translations of the 16th century 
are adapted to the same text, viz., 
that of Vives and Valentinus (Basil. 
1542); that published by the Junta 
(Venet. 1552); and that of Cyriacus 
(Basil. 1563). Lastly, the two Greek 
editions of Sylburg (1587) and Casau- 
bon (Lugduni 1590), have the same 
text also: r@ 81 B 6A@ vmdpxet To A- 
mav ydp [ro T'] to dyoXoy paxpdBtov. 
Casaubon prints in brackets the words 
[rd T'] before ro ayodor. 

Now it appears to me that the text 
of Bekker and Waitz (though Waitz 
gives it without any comment or ex- 
planation) is erroneous; neither con- 
sisting with itself, nor conforming to 
the general view enunciated by Ari- 
stotle of the Syllogism from Induction. 
I have cited two distinct versions, 
each different from this text, as given 
by the earliest editors; in both the 
confusion appears to have been felt, 
and an attempt made to avoid it, 
though not successfully. 

Aristotle’s view of the Syllogism 
from Induction is very clearly ex- 
plained by M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire 
in the instructive notes of his transla- 
tion, pp. 326-328 ; also in his Preface, 
p. lvii. :— L’induction n’est au fond 

-qwun syllogisme dont le mineur et 
le moyen sont d’extension égale. Du 
reste, il n’est qu’une seule maniére dont 
le moyen et le mineur puissent étre 
d’égale extension ; c’est que le mineur 
se compose de toutes les parties 
dont le moyen représente. la totalité. 





D’une part, tous les individus: de 
Yautre, l’espéce totale qu’ils forment. 
Liintelligence fait aussitét équation 
entre les deux termes égaux.” 

According to the Aristotelian text, 
as given both by Pacius and the others, 
A, the major term, represents long- 
cevum (long-lived, the class-term or 
total); B, the middle term, represents 
vacans bile (bile-less, the class-term 
or total); C, the minor term, repre- 
sents the aggregate individuals of the 
class longevum, man, horse, mule, &c. 

Julius Pacius draws out the In- 
ductive Syllogism, thus :— 


1. Omnis homo, equus, asinus, &c., est longeevus. 
2. Omnis homo, equus, asinus, &c., vacat bile. 


Ergo: 
3. Quicquid vacat bile, est longevum. 


Convertible into a Syllogism in 
Barbara :— 
1. Omnis, homo, equus, asinus, &c., est longzevus. 
2. Quicquid vacat bile, est homo, equus, asinus, 
&e. 


Ergo: 
3. Quicquid vacat bile, est longevum. 


Here the force of the proof (or the 


possibility, in this exceptional case, 
of converting a syllogism in the Third 
figure into another in Barbara of the 
First figure) depends upon the equation 
or.co-extensiveness (not enunciated in 
the premisses, but assumed in addi- 
tion to the premisses) of the minor 
term C with the middle term B, But 
I contend that this is not the condition 
peremptorily required, or sufficient for 


‘proof, if we suppose C the minor term 


to represent omne longevum. We 
must understand C the minor term 
to represent omne vacans bile, or quic~ 
quid vacat bile: and unless we under- 
stand this, the proof fails. In other 
words, homo, equus, asinis, &c. (the 
aggregate of individuals), must be co- 





’ 


extensive with the class-term bile-less ¢ 
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long-lived); we farther know that B is predicable 
of all C (ie. that men, horses, mules, &., belong 





or vacans bile: but they need not be 
co-extensive with the class-term long- 
lived or longevum. In the final con- 
clusion, the subject vacans bile is dis- 
tributed ; but the predicate longevum 
is not distributed; this latter may 
include, besides all bile-less animals, 
any number of other animals, without 
impeachment of the syllogistic proof. 
Such being the case, I think that 
there is a mistake in the text as given 
by all the editors, from Pacius down to 
Bekker and Waitz. What they give, 
in setting out the terms of the Aristo- 
telian Syllogism from Induction, igi: 
éoto To A paxpdBroy, : to © ep 6 B 
TO XoAry pu) Exov, ep’ @ be yr, TO eae 
€xagrov pax pdBroy, olov avOpw- 
wos kal Urros kal nuiovos. Instead of 
which the text ought to run, éf’ 6 de 
T, to xa@ €xacrov axoXor, oiov 
dvOp. x. tr. x. ti. That these last 
words were the original text, is seen 
by the words immediately following : 
T@ 51 T dA vrdpxer TO A. wav yap 
TO dxoXov paxpdéBiov. For the 
‘reason thus assigned (in the particle 
yap) is irrelevant and unmeaning if 
I designates to xa éxaorov paxp6é- 
Boy, while it is pertinent and even 
indispensable if IT designates to xa 
€xaotov axoXov. Pacius (or those 


the words wav ydp ro dyoXov paxpd- 
yop X P 


Buoy; for he gives. instead of these | 
words, av ydp ro T paxpéBiov. In- 


this version the,reason is indeed no 





longer incongruous, but simply useless 
and unnecessary; for when we are 
told that A designates the class 
longevum, and that I designates the 
individual longeeva, we surely require 
no reason from without to satisfy us 
that A is predicable of all Tr. The 
text, as translated by Boethius and 


others, escapes that particular incon- 


gruity, though in another way, but it 
introduces a version inadmissible on 
other grounds. Instead of r@ 87 T 
OAM Umdpxet TO A, Wav ydp TO GyoXov 
paxpdBiov, Boethius has r@ 87 B dA@ 
Umapxet TO A, wav yap to dyoXov 
paxpoBiov. This cannot be accepted, 
because it enunciates the conclusion 
of the syllogism as if it were one of 
the premisses. We must remember 
that the conclusion of the Aristotelian 
Syllogism from Induction is, that A 
is predicable of B, one of the pre- 
misses to prove it being that A is 
predicable of the minor term C. But 
obviously we cannot admit as one of 
the premisses the proposition that A 
may be predicated of B, since this 
proposition would then be used as 
premiss to prove itself as conclusion. 
If we examine the Aristotelian In- 
ductive Syllogism which is intended 


_ to conduct us to the final probandum, 
whose guidance he followed in his | 
text) appears to have perceived the | 
incongruity of the reason conveyed in | 


we shall see that the terms of it are 
incorrectly set out by Bekker and 
Waitz, when they give the minor term 
I as designating ro ca@ €xagrov pak- 
poBurv. This last is not one of the 
three terms, nor has it any place in 
the syllogism. The three terms are: 


1. A — major — the class-term or class u fe} long 





‘P 


2. B — middle — the class term or class dxoAov — bile-less, 
3. C — minor — the individual bile-less animals, man, horse, &c. 


There is no term in the syllogism cor- 
responding to the individual longeva 
or long-lived animals ; this last (I re- 





peat) has no place in the reasoning. 
We are noway concerned with the 
totality of long-lived animals ; all that 
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to the class bile-less). Here, then, we have two pre- 
misses in the Third syllogistic figure, which in them- 
selves would warrant us in drawing the particular 
affirmative conclusion, that A is predicable of some 
B, but no more. Accordingly, Aristotle directs us to 
supplement these premisses* by the extraneous assump- 
tion or postulate, that C the minor comprises all the 
individual animals that are bile-less, or all those that 
correspond to the class-term B; in other words, the 
assumption, that B the middle does not denote any more 
individuals than those which are covered by C the 
minor—that B the middle does not stretch beyond or 
overpass C the minor.” Having the two premisses, and 





the syllogism undertakes to prove is, | clusion, All bileless animals are long- 
that in and among that totality all _ lived. 

bile-less animals are included ; whether * Analyt. Prior. II. xxiii. p. 68, b. 
there are or are not other long-lived | 27: Sei 5€ voc rd T rd €& drdvrov 
animals besides the bile-less, the syl- | rév xa? &xacrov ovykeipevoy" oT yap 
logism does not pretend to determine. émaywy? da mavrov. 

The equation or co-extensiveness re-  ” Ibid. p. 68, b. 23: eZ ody avti- 
quired (as described by M. Barthélemy | orpépee rd T tO B, kal pa trep- 
St. Hilaire in his note) is not between | reiver rd pécov, dvdykn ro A To B 
the individual long-lived animals and | drdpyew. ‘ 
the class, bile-less animals (middle Julius Pacius translates this: “ Si 
term), but between the aggregate of | igitur convertatur ro I cum B, nec 
individual animals known to be bile- | medium excedat, necesse est rd A ro B 
less and the class, bile-less animals. | inesse.” These Latin words include 
The real minor term, therefore, is(not | the same grammatical ambiguity as is 
the individual long-lived animals, but) | found in the Greek original : mediwm, 
the individual dile-less animals. The | like ro péoov, may be either an accu- 
two premisses of the Inductive Syllo- | sative case governed by excedat, or a 


gism will stand thus :— nominative case preceding e«cedat. 
Men, Horses, Mules, &c., are long-lived (major). The same may be said of the other 
Men, Horses, Mules, &c., are bile-less (minor). Latin translations, from Boethius 


And, inasmuch as the subject of the | downwards. 

minor proposition is co-extensive with But M. Barthélemy'St. Hilaire in his 
the predicate (which, if quantified ac- | French translation, and Sir W. Hamil- 
cording to Hamilton’s phraseology, | ton in his English translation (Lectures 
would be, Adi bile-less animals), so | on Logic, Vol. II. iv. p. 358, Appen- 
that the proposition admits of being | dix), steer clear of this ambiguity. The 
converted simply,—the middle term | former says: “Sidonc C est réciproque 
will become the subject of the con- | A B, et qu’il ne dépasse pas le moyen, 
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this postulate besides, we acquire the right to conclude 
that A is predicable of all B. But we could not draw 
that conclusion from the premisses alone, or without 
the postulate which declares B and C to be co-extensive. 
The conclusion, then, becomes a particular exempli- 
fication of the general doctrine laid down in the last 
chapter, respecting the reciprocation of extremes and 
the consequences thereof. We thus see that this very 
peculiar Syllogism from Induction is (as indeed Aristotle 
himself remarks) the opposite or antithesis of a genuine 
Syllogism. It has no proper middle term; the con- 


clusion in which it results 


is the first or major propo- 





il est nécessaire alors que A soit 4 B:” 
to the same purpose, Hamilton, J. c. 
These words are quite plain and un- 
equivocal. Yet I do not think that 
they convey the meaning of Aristotle. 
In my judgment, Aristotle meant to 
say: “If then C reciprocates with B, 
and if the middle term (B) does not 
stretch beyond (the minor C), it is 
necessary that A should be predicable 
of B.” To shew that this must be the 
meaning, we have only to reflect on 
what C and B respectively designate. 
It is assumed that C designates the 
sum of individual bile-less animals; 
and that B designates the class or 
class-term bile-less, that is, the totality 
thereof. Now the sum of individuals 
included in the minor (C) cannot upon 
any supposition overpass the totality ; 
but it may very possibly fall short 
of totality; or (to state the same 
thing in other words) the totality 
may possibly surpass the sum of indi- 
viduals under survey, but it cannot 
possibly fall short thereof. B is here 
the limit, and may possibly stretch 
beyond C; but C cannot stretch be- 
yond B. Hence I contend that the 
translations, both by M. Barthélemy 
St. Hilaire and Sir W. Hamilton, take 
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the wrong side in the grammatical al- 
ternative admissible under the words 
kal pn trepreive TO péeoov. The only 
doubt that could possibly arise in the 
case was, whether the aggregate of 
individuals designated by the minor 
did, or did not, reach up to the totality 
designated by the middle term; or 
(changing the phrase) whether the 
totality designated by the middle 
term did, or did not, stretch beyond 
the aggregate of individuals desig- 
nated by the minor. Aristotle ter- 
minates this doubt by the words: 
“ And if the middle term does not 
stretch beyond (the minor).” Of 
course the middle term does not 
stretch beyond, when the terms reci- 
procate; but when they do not re- 
ciprocate, the middle term must be 
the more extensive of the two; it 
can never be the less extensive of the 
two, since the aggregate of indivi- 
duals cannot possibly exceed totality, 
though it may fall short thereof. 

I have given in the text what I 
think the true meaning of Aristotle, 
departing from the translations of 
M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire and Sir W. 
Hamilton. 
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sition, the characteristic feature of which it is to be 
immediate, or not to be demonstrated through a middle 
term. Aristotle adds that the genuine Syllogism, 
which demonstrates through a middle term, is by 
nature prior and more effective as to cognition; but 
that the Syllogism from Induction is to us plainer and 
clearer.’ 

From Induction he proceeds to Example. You here 
take in (besides the three terms, major, middle, and 
minor, of the Syllogism) a fourth term; that is, a 
new particular case analogous to the minor. Your pur- 
pose here is to show—not, as in the ordinary Syllogism, 
that the major term is predicable of the minor, but, 
as in the Inductive Syllogism—that the major term 
is predicable of the middle term; and you prove this 
conclusion, not (as in the Inductive Syllogism) through 
the minor term, but through the new case or fourth 
term analogous to the minor.” Let A represent evil 
or mischievous; B, war against neighbours, generally ; 
C, war of Athens against Thebes, an event to come 
and under deliberation; D, war of Thebes against 
Phokis, a past event of which the issue is known to 
have been signally mischievous. You assume as known, 
first, that A is predicable of D, ie. that the war of 
Thebes against Phokis has been disastrous; next, that 
B is predicable both of C and of D, i.e. that each of 
the two wars, of Athens against Thebes, and of Thebes 
against Phokis, is a war of neighbours against neigh- 





* Analyt. Prior, II. xxiii. p. 68, b. 
80-38 : gore 8 6 rowodros cvAdoyio- 
pos Ths mp@rns Kal duécov mpordcews* 
dy pev yap éort péoov, did rod pécov 
6 avddoyiopés, Sy S€ pn eort, OV 
eraywyns.—Pioe pev ovv mpdrepos 
kal yvwpieorepos 6 did Tod pécov 





ovdr\oyiopds, nuiv 8 évapyéorepos 6 
dud tis emaywyis. 

» Analyt. Prior. II. xxiv. p. 68, b. 
38: mapadciypa 8 eotiy Gray TO péog 
7d axpov trdpxov SetxO7 Sia Tod époiov 
T@ Tpire. 
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hours, or a conterminous war. Now from the premiss 
-that A is predicable of D, along with the premiss that 


B is predicable of D, you infer that A is predicable of 
the class B, or of conterminous wars generally; and 
hence you draw the farther inference, that A is also 
predicable of C, another particular case under the same 
class B. The inference here is, in the first instance, 
from part to whole; and finally, through that whole, 
from the one part to another part of the same whole. 
Induction includes in its major premiss all the parti- 
culars, declaring all of them to be severally subjects of 
the major as predicate; hence it infers as conclusion, 
that the major is also predicable of the middle or class- 
term comprising all these particulars, but comprising 
no others. xample includes not all, but only one or 
a few particulars; inferring from it or them, first, to 
the entire class, next, to some new analogous particular 
belonging to the class.* 

These chapters respecting Induction and Example 
are among the most obscure and perplexing in the 
Aristotelian Analytica. The attempt to throw both 
Induction and Example into the syllogistic form is 
alike complicated and unfortunate; moreover, the un- 
satisfactory reading and diversities in the text, among 
commentators and translators, show that the reasoning 





* Analyt. Prior. IJ. xxiv. p. 69, a. , To which we may add the confused 
1-19. Julius Pacius (p. 400) notes | description in p. 69, a. 17, 18, where 
the unauthorized character of this so- | rd dxpov in the first of the two lines 
called Paradeigmatic Syllogism, con- | signifies the major extreme—in the 
tradicting the rules of the figures laid | second of the two the minor extreme. 
down by Aristotle, and also the con- | See Waitz’s note, p. 533. 

fused manner in which the scope of If we turn to ch. xxvii. p. 70, a. 30- 
it is described : first, to infer from a | 34, we shall find Aristotle on a dif- 
single example to the universal ; next, | ferent occasion disallowing altogether 
to infer from a single example through | this so-called Syllogism from Ex- 
the universal to another parallel case. | ample. 

T 2 
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of Aristotle has hitherto been imperfectly apprehended.* 
From some of his phrases, we see that he was aware 
of the essential antithesis between Induction and Syllo- 
gism ; yet the syllogistic forms appear to have exercised 
such fascination over his mind, that he could not be 
satisfied without trying to find some abnormal form of 
Syllogism to represent and give validity to Induction. 
In explaining generally what the Syllogism is, and 
what Induction is, he informs us that the Syllogism 





_ ® Sir W. Hamilton (Lectures on 

Logic, vol. i. p. 819) says justly, that 
Aristotle has been very brief and un- 
explicit in his treatment of Induction. 
Yet the objections that Hamilton 
makes to Aristotle are very different 
from those which I should make. In 
the learned and valuable Appendix to 
his Lectures (vol. iv. pp. 358-369), he 
collects various interesting criticisms 
of logicians respecting Induction as 
handled by Aristotle. Ramus (in his 
Scholae Dialecticw, VIII. xi.) says 
very truly :—“ Quid vero sit Inductio, 
perobscuré ab Aristotele declaratur ; 
nec ab interpretibus intelligitur, quo 
modo syllogismus per medium con- 
cludat majus extremum de minore ; 
inductio, majus de medio per minus.” 

The Inductive Syllogism, as con- 
structed by Aristotle, requires a reci- 
procating minor premiss. It may, 
indeed, be cited (as I have already 
remarked) in support of Hamilton’s 
favourite precept of quantifying the 
predicate. The predicate of this minor 
must be assumed as quantified in 
thought, the subject being taken as 
co-extensive therewith. Therefore 
Hamilton’s demand that it shall be 
quantified in speech has really in this 





case that foundation which he er- 
roneously claims for it in all cases. 
He complains that Lambert and some 
other logicians dispense with the 
necessity of quantifying the predicate 
of the minor by making it dis- 
junctive; and adds the remarkable 
statement that “the recent German 
logicians, Herbart, Twesten, Dro- 
bisch, &c., following Lambert, make 
the Inductive Syllogism a byeword” 
(p. 366). I agree with them in 
thinking the attempted transforma- 
tion of Induction into Syllogism very 
unfortunate, though my reasons are 
probably not the same as theirs. 
Trendelenburg agrees with those 
who said that Aristotle’s doctrine 
about the Inductive Syllogism re- 


quired that the minor should be dis- 


junctively enunciated (Logische Un- 
tersuchungen, xiv. p. 175, xvi. pp. 
262, 263; also Erliuterungen zu den 
Elementen der Aristotelischen Logik, 
ss. 34-36, p. 71). Ueberweg takes a 
similar view (System der Logik, sect. 
128, p. 367, 3rd ed.). If the Induc- 
tive Inference is to be twisted into 
Syllogism, it seems more naturally 
to fall into an hypothetical syllogism, 
€. J. — 


If this, that, and the other magnet attract iron, all magnets attract iron ; 
But this, that, and the other magnet do attract iron: Ergo, &c. 
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presupposes and rests upon the process of Induction as 
its postulate. For there can be no valid Syllogism 
without an universal proposition in one (at least) of 
the premisses; and he declares, unequivocally, that uni- 
versal propositions are obtained only through Induction. 
How Induction operates through the particular facts 
of sense, remembered, compared, and coalescing into 
clusters held together by associating similarity, he has 
also told us; it is thus that Experience, with its uni- 
versal notions and conjunctions, is obtained. But this 
important process is radically distinct from that of syllo- 
gizing, though it furnishes the basis upon which all 
syllogizing is built. 

The central idea of the Syllogism, as defined by 
Aristotle, is that of a conclusion following from given 
premisses by necessary sequence ;* meaning by the 
term necessary thus much and no more—that you 
cannot grant the premisses, and deny the conclusion, 
without being inconsistent with yourself, or falling into 
contradiction. In all the various combinations of pro- 
positions, set forth by Aristotle as the different figures 
and modes of Syllogism, this property of necessary 
sequence is found. But it is a property which no 
Induction can ever possess.” When Aristotle professes 
to point out a particular mode of Syllogism to which 
Induction conforms, he can only do so by falsifying 








* Alexander intimates that Ari- 
stotle enunciated “necessary  se- 
quence” as a part of his definition of 
Syllogism, for the express purpose of 
distinguishing it from Induction, 
which is a sequence not necessary 
(Schol. ad Top. p. 253, a. 19, Br.): 
ro 8 é€& dvdyxns mpocxelpevoy év 
TO Spy, THs émaywyns xwpifer Tov 
avAdoyiopor: €oTt pev yap kal éra- 





yoy? Adyos ev b reOevrwv twav Erepdv 
Te TOV Ketwevov oupBaivet, GAN’ ovK 
€& dvayxns. 

» Alexander (in his Scholia on the 
Metaphysica, E. i. p. 406, ed. Bonitz) 
observes truly: GAN’ ei éx tis aicbn- 
gews Kal Ths éemaywyns Tiotis, ovK 
éotrw amddekis, mpbs macav yap éra- 
yoy Suvarai tis évicracOa Kal py 
€Gy ro KaOddou suerepaivery. 
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the process of Induction, and by not accurately distin- 
guishing between what is observed and what is inferred. 
In the case which he takes to illustrate the Inductive 
Syllogism —the inference from all particular bile-less 
animals to the whole class bile-less—he assumes that 
we have ascertained the attribute to belong to all the 
particulars, and that the inductive inference -consists 
in passing from all of them to the class-term; the pas- 
sage from premisses to conclusion being here necessary, 
and thus falling under the definition of Syllogism ; 
since, to grant the premisses, and yet to deny the con- 
clusion, involves a contradiction. But this doctrine 
misconceives what the inductive inference really is. 
We never can observe all the particulars of a class, 
which is indefinite as to number of particulars, and 
definite only in respect of the attributes connoted 
by the class-term. We can only observe some of the 
particulars, a greater or smaller proportion. Now it is 
in the transition from these ¢o the totality of parti- 
culars, that the real inductive inference consists; not 
in the transition from the totality to the class-term which 
denotes that totality and connotes its determining 
common attribute. In fact, the distinction between the 
totality of particulars and the meaning of the class-term, 
is one not commonly attended to; though it is worthy 
of note in an analysis of the intellectual process, and 
is therefore brought to view by Aristotle. But he em- 
ploys it incorrectly as an intermediate step to slur 
over the radical distinction between Induction and Syl- 
logism. He subjoins :*—* You must conceive the minor 
term C (in the Inductive Syllogism) as composed of all 





* Analyt. Prior. II. xxiii. p. 68, b. | émaywy) Sut mavrev. See Professor 
27: dei d€ vociv rd T 1d &€€ dravrev | Bain’s ‘ Inductive Logic,’ chap. i. s. 2, 
tav Ka’ Exaoroy cvykeipevoy: 4 yap | wherethis process isproperly criticized. 
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the particulars; for Induction is through all of them.” 
You may say that Induction is through all the par- 
ticulars, if you distinguish this totality from the class- 
term, and if you treat the class-term as the ultimate 
terminus ad quem. But the Induction must first travel 
to all the particulars; being forced to take start from 
a part only, and then to jump onward far enough to 
cover the indefinite unobserved remainder. This jump 
is the real Induction; and this can never be brought 
under the definition of Syllogism; for in the best and 
most certain Induction the sequence is never a neces- 
sary one: you may grant the premisses and deny the 
conclusion without contradicting yourself. 

Aristotle states very clearly :—“ We believe every- 
thing either through Syllogism, or from Induction.” * 
Here, as well as in several other passages, he notes the 
two processes as essentially distinct. The Syllogism 
requires in its premisses at least one general propo- 
sition; nor does Aristotle conceive the “ generalities 
as the original data:”” he derives them from ante- 
cedent Induction. The two processes are (as he 
says) opposite in a certain way; that is, they are 
complementary halves of the same whole ; Induction 
being the establishment of those universals which are 
essential for the deductive march of the Syllogism ; 
while the two together make up the entire process of 
scientific reasoning. But he forgets or relinquishes 
this antithesis, when he presents to us the Inductive 
process as a given variety of Syllogism. And the 
objection to such a doctrine becomes the more manifest, 





* Analyt. Prior. II. xxiii. p. 68, b. | Compare Anal. Poster. I. i. p. 71, 
13: dravra yap morevoper f dua ovA- | a. 9. 
Roytopov 7) €& eraywyns. Here Induc- » See Mr. John Stuart Mill’s Sys- 
tion includes Example, though in the | tem of Logic, Bk. II. ch. iii. s. 4, p. 
next stage he puts the two apart. | 219, 5th ed. 
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since in constructing his Inductive Syllogism, he is 


compelled to admit either that there is no middle term, ~ 
or that the middle term is subject of the conclusion, — 


in violation of the syllogistic canons.* 





* Aldrich (Artis Log. Rudim. ch. 
iii, 9, 2, p. 175) and Archbishop 
Whately (Elem. of Logic, ch. i. p. 
209) agree in treating the argument 
of Induction as a defective or in- 
formal Syllogism: see also to the 
same purpose Sir W. Hamilton, 
Lectures on Logic, vol. i. p. 322. 
Aldrich treats it as a Syllogism in 
Barbara, with the minor suppressed ; 
but Whately rejects this, because the 
minor necessary to be supplied is false. 
He maintains that the premiss sup- 
pressed is the major, not the minor. 
I dissent from both. It appears to me 
that the opinion which Whately pro- 
nounces to be a fallacy is the real truth: 
“Induction is a distinct kind of argu- 
ment from the Syllogism” (p. 208). 
It is the essential property of the Syl- 
logism, as defined by Aristotle and by 
every one after him, that the truth 
of the conclusion follows necessarily 
from the truth of its premisses ; that 
you cannot admit the premisses and 
reject the conclusion without contra- 
dicting yourself. Now this is what 
the best Induction never attains ; and 
I contend that the presence or absence 
of this important characteristic is 
quite enough to constitute “ two 
distinct kinds of argument.” Whately 
objects to Aldrich (whom Hamilton 
defends) for supplying a suppressed 
minor, because it is “manifestly false” 
(p. 209). I object to Whately’s sup- 
plied major, because it is uncertified, 
and therefore cannot be used to prove 
any conclusion. By clothing argu- 
ments from Induction in syllogistic 
form, we invest them with a character 
of necessity which does not really 





belong to them. The establishment 
of general propositions, and the inter- 
pretation of them when established 
(to use the phraseology of Mr. Mill), 


must always be distinct mental pro- | 


cesses ; and the forms appropriate to 
the latter, involving necessary se- 
quence, ought not to be employed to 
disguise the want of necessity—the 
varying and graduated probability, 
inherent in the former. Mr. Mill 
says (Syst. Log. Bk. ILL. ch. iii. s. 1, 
p. 343, 5th ed.) :—“ As Whately re- 
marks, every induction is a syllogism 
with the major -premiss suppressed ; __ 
or (as I prefer expressing it) every 
induction may be thrown into the 
form of a syllogism, by supplying a 
major premiss.” Even in this modi- 
fied phraseology, I cannot admit the 
propriety of throwing Induction into 
syllogistic forms of argument. By 
doing this we efface the special cha- 
racter of Induction, as the jump from 
particular cases, more or fewer, to 
an universal proposition comprising 
them and an indefinite number of 
others besides. To state this in forms 
which imply that it is a necessary 
step, involving nothing more than the 
interpretation of a higher universal 


proposition, appears to me unphiloso- — 


phical. Mr. Mill says with truth (in 
his admirable chapter explaining the 
real function of the major premiss in 
a Syllogism, p. 211), that. the indi- 
vidual cases are all the evidence which 
we possess; the step from them to 
universal propositions ought not to 
be expressed in forms which suppose 
universal propositions to be already 
attained. 
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We must presume Syllogisms without a middle term, 
when we read :—“ The Syllogism through a middle 
term is dy nature prior, and of greater cognitive effi- 
cacy; but to us the Syllogism through Induction is 
plainer and clearer.”* Nor, indeed, is the saying, 
when literally taken, at all well-founded; for the pre- 
tended Syllogisms from Induction and Example, far 
from being clear and plain, are more involved and 
difficult to follow than Barbara and Celarent. Yet the 
substance of Aristotle’s thought is true and impor- 
tant, when considered as declaring the antithesis (not 
between varieties of Syllogisms, but) between Induc- 








I will here add that, though Aldrich 
himself (as I stated at the beginning 
of this note) treats the argument from 
Induction as a defective or informal 
Syllogism, his anonymous Oxonian 
editor and commentator takes a 
sounder view. He says (pp. 176, 
177, 184, ed. 1823, Oxon.) :— 

“The principles acquired by human 
powers may be considered as twofold. 
Some are intuitive, and are commonly 
called Axioms ; the other class of ge- 
neral principles are those acquired by 
Induction. But it may-be doubted 
whether this distinction is correct. 
It is highly probable, if not certain, 
that those primary Axioms generally 
esteemed intuitive, are in fact ac- 
quired by an inductive process; al- 
though that process is less discernible, 
because it takes place long before we 
think of tracing the actings of our 
own minds. It is often found neces- 
sary to facilitate the understanding 
of those Axioms, when they are first 
proposed to the judgment, by illus- 
trations drawn from individual cases. 
But whether it is, as is generally sup- 
posed, the mere enunciation of the 
principle, or the principle ttself, 





which requires the illustration, may 
admit of a doubt. It seems probable, 
however, that such illustrations are 
nothing more than a recurrence to the 
original method by which the know- 
ledge of those principles was acquired. 
‘Thus, the repeated trial or observa- 
tion of the necessary connection be- 
tween mathematical coincidence and 
equality, first authorizes the general 
position or Axiom relative to that 
subject. If this conjecture is founded 
in fact, it follows that both primary 
and ultimate principles have the same 
nature and are alike acquired by the 
exercise of the inductive faculty.” 
“ Those who acquiesce in the pre- 
ceding observations will feel a regret 
to find Jnduction classed among de- 
fective or informal Syllogisms. It is 
in fact prior in its order to Syllogism ; 
nor can syllogistic reasoning be car- 
ried on to any extent without previous 
Induction” (p. 184). 

* Analyt. Prior. II. xxiii. p. 68, 
b. 35: ioe pev odv mpdrepos Kai 
yropipetepos 6 dia Tov pécov avA- 
oyiopds, tiv 8 evapyéorepos 6 dia 
Ths emaywyis. 
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tion and Example on the one part, and Syllogism 
(Deduction) on the other. It is thus that he sets out 
the same antithesis elsewhere, both in the Analytica 
Posteriora and the Topica.* Prior and more cognizable 
by nature or absolutely, prior and more cognizable to us 
or in relation to us—these two are not merely distinct, 
but the one is the correlate and antithesis of the other. 

To us the particulars of sense stand first, and are 
the earliest objects of knowledge. Zo us, means to the 
large variety of individual minds, which grow up 
imperceptibly from the simple capacities of infancy to 
the mature accomplishments of adult years; each 
acquiring its own stock of sensible impressions, remem- 
bered, compared, associated; and each learning a lan- 
guage, which both embodies in general terms and 
propositions the received classification of objects, and 
communicates the current emotional beliefs. We all 
begin by being learners; and we ascend by different 
paths to those universal notions and beliefs which con- 
stitute the common fund of the advanced intellect; 
developed in some minds into principia of philosophy 
with their consequences. By nature, or absolutely, 
these principia are considered as prior, and as form- 
ing the point of departure: the advanced position is 
regarded as gained, and the march taken is not that 
of the novice, but that of the trained adult, who having 
already learnt much, is doubly equipped either for 
learning more or for teaching others; who thus stands 





* Analyt. Post. I. ii. p. 72, a. 2, 
b. 29; Ethic. Nik. VI. iii. p. 1139, b. 
28: 9 pev 81) eaywy) apxn €ort Kal 
Tov KaOddov, 6 d€ cvdAAoyiopods ex TdV 
xadhov. eialy dpa dpxai e& dv 6 
ovddoyiopds, Sv ovk Eott cvAdoyiopds* 
€naywy? apa. Compare Topica, I. xii. 





p. 105, a. 11; VI. iv. pp. 141, 142; 
Physica, J. i. p. 184, a. 16; Meta- 
physic. E. iv. p. 1029, b. 4-12. Com- 
pare also Trendelenburg’s explanation 
of this doctrine, Erliuterungen zu den 
Elementen der Aristotelischen Logik, 
sects. 18, 19, 20, p. 33, seq. 
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on a summit from whence he surveys nature as a 
classified and coherent whole, manifesting herself in 
details which he can interpret and sometimes predict. 
The path of knowledge, seen relatively to us, is one 
through particulars, by way of example to fresh par- 
ticulars, or by way of induction to universals. The 
path of knowledge, by nature or absolutely, is from 
universals by way of deduction either to new universals 
or to new particulars. By the cognitive nature of man, 
Aristotle means the full equipment, of and for cognition, 
which our mature age exhibits; notiora naturd are the 
acquisitions, points of view, and processes, familiar in 
greater or less perfection to such mature individuals 
and societies. Notiora nobis are the facts and processes 
with which all of us begin, and which belong to the 
intellect in its highest as well as its lowest stage; 
though, in the higher stages, they are employed, directed, 
and modified, by an acquired intellectual capital, and 
by the permanent machinery of universal significant 
terms in which that capital is invested. 

Such is the antithesis between notiora naturd (or 
simpliciter) and notiora nobis (or quoad nos), which 
Aristotle recognizes as a capital point in his philo- 
sophy, and insists upon in many of his writings. The 
antithesis is represented by Example and Induction, 
in the point of view—quoad nos—last mentioned; by 
Syllogism or Deduction, in the other point of view— 
naturd. Induction (he says),* or the rising from par- 





* Aristot. Topica, I. xii. p. 105, a. | cai caéorepov kal xara thy atobnow 
13-19: éraywy) 8€ 4 awd trav Kal | yropiu@repov, kal trois moddXois 
Exagtov emi ra xabddov epodos: olov | koivdy- 6 d€ avdAoypds BragTiKo- 
el €ott KuBepyntns 6 émotdpevos Tepoy Kai mpds Tods dvTiAoytKods évep- 
Kpaticros Kal jvioxos, Kai dAws éotly | yéorepov. Also the same treatise, 
6 €muotdapevos tept éxagrov dpiotos. | VI. iv. p. 141, b. 17. 
€or & 9 pev enaywey) mbavorepov' The inductive interrogations of 
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ticulars to universals, is plainer, more persuasive, more 
within the cognizance of sensible perception, more 
within the apprehension of mankind generally, than 
Syllogism; but Syllogism is more cogent and of 
greater efficacy against controversial opponents, What 
he affirms here about Induction is equally true about 
the inference from Example, that is, the inference 
from one or some particulars, to other analogous par- 
ticulars; the rudimentary intellectual process, common 
to all human and to many animal minds, of which In- 
duction is an improvement and an exaltation. While 
Induction will be more impressive, and will carry assent 
more easily with an ordinary uncultivated mind, an 
acute disputant may always deny the ultimate in- 
ference, for the denial involves no contradiction. But 
the rightly constructed Syllogism constrains assent ;* 
the disputant cannot grant the premisses and deny the 
conclusion without contradicting himself. The con- 


straining force, however, does not come into accurate © 


and regulated working until the principles and con- 
ditions of deductive reasoning have been set forth— 
until the Syllogism has been analysed, and the charac- 
teristics of its validity, as distinguished from its inva- 
lidity, have been marked out. This is what Aristotle 
teaches in the Analytica and Topica. It admits of 
being set out in regular figure and mode—forms of 
premisses with the conclusion appropriate to each; 
and the lesson must be learnt before we can know 
how far the force of deductive reasoning, which begins 
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Sokrates relating to matters of com- 
mon life, and the way in which they 
convinced ordinary hearers, are strik- 
ingly illustrated in the Memorabilia 
of Xenophon, especially IV. vi.: moAd 
padicra dy ey oida, dre AEyou, Tovs 





dxovovras dporoyoovras mapeixev (15). 
The same can hardly be said of the 
Platonic dialogues. 

* Bacon, Novum Organ. I. Aphor. 
13:— “Syllogismus assensum con- 
stringit, non res.” 








os yes 
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with the notiora natura, is legitimately binding and 
trustworthy. 

Both the two main points of Aristotle’s doctrine— 
the antithesis between Induction and Deduction, and 
the dependence of the latter process upon premisses fur- 
nished by the former, so that the two together form the 
two halves of complete ratiocination and authoritative 
proof—both these two are confused and darkened by 
his attempt to present the Inductive inference and the 
Analogical or Paradeigmatic inference as two special 
forms of Syllogistic deduction." But when we put 
aside this attempt, and adhere to Aristotle’s main 
doctrine — of Induction as a process antithetical to 
and separate from Deduction, yet as an essential pre- 
liminary thereto,—we see that it forms the basis of 
that complete and comprehensive System of Logic, 
recently elaborated in the work of Mr. John Stuart 
Mill. The inference from Example (2.e. from some par- 
ticulars to other similar particulars) is distinguished by 
Aristotle from Induction, and is recognized by him as 
the primitive intellectual energy, common to all men, 
through which Induction is reached ; its results he calls 
Experience (éuzeipia), and he describes it as the real 
guide, more essential than philosophical generalities, 











* Heyder (in his learned treatise, 
Darstellung der Aristotelischen und 
Hegelschen Dialektik, p. 226), after 
having considered the unsatisfactory 
process whereby Aristotle attempts 
to resolve Induction into a variety of 
Syllogism, concludes by a remark 
which I think just :—“ Aus alle dem 
erhellt zur Geniige, dass sich Aristo- 
teles bei dem Versuch die Induction 
auf eine Schlussform zuriickzufiihren, 
selbst sich nicht recht befriedigt 
fiihlte, und derselbe wohl nur aus 





seinem durchgingigen Bestreben zu 
erkliren ist, alles wissenschaftliche 
Verfahren in die Form des Schlusses zu 
bringen; dass dagegen, seiner eigent- 
lichen Meinung und der strengen 
Consequenz seiner Lehre zu Folge, die 
Induction zum syllogistischen und 
beweisenden Verfahren einen in dem 
Begriff der beiden Verfahrungsweisen 
liegenden Gegensatz bildete, was sich 
ihm dann auch auf das Verhiiltniss der 
Induction zur Begrifisbestimmnung 


| ausdehnen musste.” 
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to exactness of performance in detail.* Mr. John Mill 
has been the first to assign to Experience, thus under- 
stood, its full value and true position in the theory of 
Ratiocination; and to shew that the Paradeigmatic 
process exhibits the prime and ultimate. reality of all 
Inference, the real premisses and the real conclusion 
which Inference connects together. Between these two 
is interposed the double process of which Induction 
forms the first half and Deduction the second; neither 
the one nor the other being indispensable to infaréndel 
but both of them being required as securities for 
Scientific inference, if we desire to have its correctness . 
tested and its sufficiency certified; the real evidence, 
whereby the conclusion of a Syllogism is proved, being 
the minor premiss, together with (not the major pre- 
miss itself, but) the assemblage of particular facts from 
which by Induction the major premiss.is drawn. Now 
Aristotle had present to his mind the conception of 
Inference as an entire process, enabling us from some 
particular truths to discover and prove other particular 
truths: he considers it as an unscientific process, of 
which to a limited extent other animals besides man 
are capable, and which, as operative under the title of 
Experience in mature practical men, is a safer guide 
than Science amidst the doubts and difficulties of action. 
Upon this foundation he erects the superstructure of 
Science ; the universal propositions acquired through 
Induction, and applied again to particulars or to lower 
generalities, through the rules of the deductive Syl- 





* Aristot. Analyt. Prior. I]. xxiii. p. ; b. 25- p. 981, a. 30, This first chapter 
68, b. 12; xxvi. p. 69,a.17. Analyt. | of the Metaphysica is one of the most 
Post. II. xix. p. 99, b. 30, seq.; xiii. | remarkable passages of Aristotle, re- 
p. 97, b. 7. Topica, VIII. i. p. 155, | specting the analytical philosophy of 
b. 385; p.156, b. 10; p. 157, a. 14-23; | mind. 
p. 160, a. 36. Metaphys. A. i. p. 980, 
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logism. He signalizes, with just emphasis, the uni- 
versalizing point of view called Science or Theory ; but 
he regards it as emerging from particular facts, and as 
travelling again downwards towards particular facts. 
The misfortune is, that he contents himself with barely 
recognizing, though he distinctly proclaims the necessity 
of, the inductive part of this complex operation ; while 
he bestows elaborate care upon the analysis of the 
deductive part, and of the rules for conducting it. From 
this disproportionate treatment, one half of Logic is 
made to look like the whole ; Science is disjoined from 
Experience, and is presented as consisting in Deduction 
alone ; every thing which is not Deduction, is degraded 
into unscientific Experience ; the major premiss of the 
Syllogism being considered as part of the proof of the 
conclusion, and the conclusion being necessarily con- 
nected therewith, we appear to have acquired a locus 
standi and a binding cogency such as Experience could 
never supply ; lastly, when Aristotle resolves Induction 
into a peculiar variety. of the Syllogism, he appears 
finally to abolish all its separate dignity and jurisdiction. 
This one-sided view of Logic has been embraced and 
perpetuated by the Aristotelian expositors, who have 
carefully illustrated, and to a certain extent even 
amplified, the part which was already in comparative 
excess, while they have added nothing to the part that 
was in defect, and have scarcely even preserved Ari- 
stotle’s recognition of it as being not merely legitimate 
but essential. The vast body of Inductive Science, 
accumulated during the last three centuries, has thus, 
until recently, been allowed to grow up, as if its proofs 
and processes had nothing to do with Logic. 

But though this restricted conception of Logic or the 
theory of Reasoning has arisen naturally from Aristotle’s 
treatment, I maintain that it does not adequately repre- 
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sent his view of that theory. In his numerous treatises 
on other subjects, scarcely any allusion is made to the 
Syllogism; nor is appeal made to the rules for it 
laid down in the Analytica. His conviction that the 
formalities of Deduction were only one part of the pro- 
cess of general reasoning, and that the value of the 
final conclusion depended not merely upon their being 
correctly performed, but also upon the correctness of 
that initial part whereby they are supplied with matter 
for premisses—is manifested as well by his industry 
(unrivalled among his contemporaries) in collecting 
multifarious facts, as by his specific declarations respect- 
ing Induction. Indeed a recent most erudite logician, 
Sir William Hamilton, who insists upon the construc- 
tion of Logic in its strictest sense as purely formal, 
blames Aristotle * for having transgressed this boundary, 
and for introducing other considerations bearing on 
diversities of matter and of material evidence. The 
charge so made, to whatever extent it is well-founded, 
does rather partake of the nature of praise; inasmuch 
as it evinces Aristotle’s larger views of the theory of 
Inference, and confirms his own statement that the 
Deductive process was only the last half of it, presup- 
posing a prior Induction. It is only this last half that 
Aristotle has here analysed, setting forth its formal 
conditions with precepts founded thereupon; while he 
claims to have accomplished the work by long and 
patient investigation, having found not the smallest 
foundation laid by others, and bespeaks indulgence” as 
for a first attempt requiring to be brought to com- 
pletion by others. He made this first step for himself; 





* See his Discussions on Philo- » See the remarkable paragraph at 
sophy, p. 1389, seq.; Lectures on | the close of the Sophistici Elenchi, 
Logic, vol. i. p. 27. already quoted (supra, p. 201, note). 





See Ga a 
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and if any one would make a second step,.so as to 
apply the same analysis to the other half, and to bring 
out in like manner the formal conditions and principles 
of Induction, we may fairly believe that Aristotle 
would have welcomed the act, as filling up what he 
himself recognized to be a gap in the entire compass 
of Reasoning. As to his own achievement, it is certain 
that he could not have composed the Analytica and 
Topica, if he had not had before him many specimens 
of the deductive process to study and compare. Neither 
could the inductive process have been analysed, until 
after the examples of successful advance in inductive 
science which recent years have furnished. Upon 
these examples, mainly, has been based the profound 
System of Mr. John Stuart Mill, analysing and dis- 
criminating the formalities of Induction in the same 
way as those of Deduction had before been handled 
by Aristotle; also fusing the two together as co- 
operative towards one comprehensive scheme of Logic 
—the Logic of Evidence generally, or of Truth as dis- 
coverable and proveable. In this scheme the Syllogistic 
Theory, or Logic of Consistency between one proposi- 
tion and others, is recognized as an essential part, but 
is no longer tolerated as an independent whole.* 








* Mr. John Stuart Mill says (Bk. II. 
ch. i. sect. 3): “Induction is inferring a 
proposition from premisses less general 
than itself, and Ratiocination is in- 
ferring a proposition from premisses 
equally or more general.” Again in 
another passage : “ We have found that 
all Inference, consequently all Proof, 
and all discovery of truths not self- 
evident, consists of inductions, and the 
interpretation of inductions ; that all 
our knowledge, not intuitive, comes 


VOL. I. 





to us exclusively from that source. 
What Induction is, therefore, and 
what conditions render it legitimate, 
cannot but be deemed the main ques- 
tion of logic—the question which 
includes all others. It is however 
one which professed writers on logic 
have almost entirely passed over. 
The generalities of the subject, indeed, 
have not been altogether neglected 
by metaphysicians ; but, for want of 
sufficient acquaintance with the pro- 


U 
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After adverting to another variety of ratiocinative 
procedure, which he calls Apagoge or Abduction (where 
the minor is hardly more evident than the conclusion, 
and might sometimes conveniently become a conclusion 
first to be proved),* Aristotle goes on to treat of Objec- 
tion generally—the function of the dialectical re- 
spondent. The Enstasis or Objection is a proposition 
opposed not to a conclusion, but to the proposition set 
up by the defendant. When the proposition set up by 
him is universal, as it must be if he seeks to establish 
an universal conclusion, your objection may be either 
universal or particular : you may deny either the whole 


of his proposition, or only one portion of the particulars 





cesses by which science has actually 
succeeded in establishing general 
truths, their analysis of the inductive 
operation, even when unexceptionable 
as to correctness, has not been specific 
enough to be made the foundation of 
practical rules, which might be for 
Induction itself what the rules of the 
Syllogism are for interpretation of 
Induction” (Bk. IIT. ch. i. s. 1, p. 
313.)—“ The business of Inductive 
Logic is to provide rules and models 
(such as the Syllogism and its rules 
are for ratiocination) to which if in- 
ductive arguments conform, those 
arguments are conclusive, and not 
otherwise. This is what the Four 
Methods profess to be, and what I 
believe they are universally considered 
to be by experimental philosophers, 
who had practised all of them long 
before any one sought to reduce the 
practice to theory” (Bk. III. ch. ix. 
s. 5, p. 471, 5th ed.)—See also ‘the 
same point of view more copiously 
set forth, in Mr. Mill’s later work, 
‘Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s 
Philosophy’ (ch. xx. pp. 454-462, 3rd 
‘ed.): “ It is only as a means to material 





truth that the formal (or to speak 
more clearly, the conditional) validity 
of an operation of thought is of any 
value; and even that value is only 
negative: we have not made the 
smallest positive advance towards 
right thinking, by merely keeping 
ourselves consistent in what is per- 
haps systematic error. This by no 
means implies that Formal Logic, 
even in its narrowest sense, is not of 
very great, though purely negative 
value.’— Not only however is it in- 
dispensable that the larger Logic, 
which embraces all the general con- 
ditions of the ascertainment of truth, 
should be studied in addition to the 
smaller Logic, which only concerns 
itself with the conditions of con- 
sistency ; but the smaller Logic ought 
to be (at least, finally) studied as part 
of the greater—as a portion of the 
means to the same end; and its 
relation to the other parts—to the 
other means—should be distinctly 
displayed.” ; 

* Analyt. Prior. IT. xxv. p. 69, a 
20-36. 
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contained under it; the denial of one single particular, 
when substantiated, being enough to overthrow his 
universal. Accordingly, your objection, being thus, 
variously opposed to the proposition, will lie in the 
syllogistic figures which admit opposite conclusions ; 
that is, either in the First or Third; for the Second 
figure admits only negative conclusions not opposed 
to each other. If the defendant has set up an Uni- 
versal Affirmative, you may deny the whole and esta- 
blish a contrary negative, in the First figure; or you 
may deny a part only, and establish a contradictory 
negative, in the Third figure. The like, if he has set 
up an Universal Negative: you may impugn it either 
by an universal contrary affirmative, in the First figure ; 
or by a particular contradictory affirmative, in the Third 
figure." 

The Enthymeme is a syllogism from Probabilities or 
Signs; the two being not exactly the same. Proba- 
bilities are propositions commonly accepted, and true 
in the greater number of cases; such as, Envious men 
hate those whom they envy, Persons who are beloved 
look with affection on those who love them. We 
eall it a Sign, when one fact is the antecedent or con- 
sequent of another, and therefore serves as mark or 


* Analyt. Prior. I]. xxvi. p. 69, a. | 
87-b. 37. 


In objecting to A universally, you 


comprehensive) as predicate of the 
new term. This gives you, in the first 
case, a conclusion in Celarent (Fig. 1.), 
take a term comprehending the ori- | and, in the second, a conclusion in 
ginal subject; in objecting particu. Felapton (Fig. III.) ; opposed, the one 
larly, a term comprehended by it. Of | universally or contrarily, the other 
the new term in each case you deny | particularly or contradictorily, to the 
the original predicate, and have thus, | original proposition. 

as a major premiss, E. Foraminorpre- | ° Analyt. Prior. II. xxvii. p. 70, a. 
miss, you affirm, in the first case, the | 10: évOdpnya pév otv éori ovddoyio~ 
new term as predicate of the original | pds €& elxérwy 4 onpeiwv: AapBdverai 
subject (less comprehensive) ; in the | 3€ TO onpeioy TpLxy@s, doaxas Kui Td 
second case, the original subject (more | pécoy éy rois oxnpact. 


ug 
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evidence thereof. The conjunction may be either con- 
stant, or frequent, or merely occasional: if constant, 
we obtain for the major premiss of our syllogism a 
proposition approaching that which is universally or 
necessarily true; if not constant but only frequent 
or occasional, the major premiss of our syllogism will 
at best only be probable. ‘The constant conjunction 
will furnish us with a Syllogism or Enthymeme in the 
First figure; the significant mark being here a genuine 
middle term—subject in the major premiss, and pre- 
dicate in the minor. We can. then get a conclusion 
both affirmative and universally true. In other cases, 
we cannot obtain premisses for a syllogism in the First 
figure, but only for a syllogism in the Second or Third. 
In the Third figure, since we get by right no universal 
conclusions at all, but only particular conclusions, the 
conclusion of the Enthymeme, though it may happen 
to be true, isopen to refutation. Where by the laws 
of Syllogism no affirmative conclusion whatever is pos- 
sible, as in the Second figure, the conclusion obtained by 
Enthymeme is altogether suspicious. In contrast with 
the Sign in these figures, that which enters as an 
effective middle term into the First figure, should be 
distinguished under the name of Proof (texynpuov.)* 





* Analyt. Prior. II. xxvii. p. 70, a, | figures, Aristotle gives two alternate 


31-b. 6. | 


Aristotle throws in the remark (a. 
24), that, when, one premiss only of 
the Enthymeme is enunciated, it is a 
Sign ; when the other is added, it be- 
comes a Syllogism. In the examples 
given to illustrate the description of 
the Enthymeme, that which- belongs 
to the First figure has its three terms 
and two propositions specified like a 
complete and regular Syllogism ; but 
when we come to the Third and Second 





ways of stating each: one way in full, 
with both premisses enunciated, con- 
stituting a normal, though invalid, 
Syllogism ; the other way, with only 
one of the premisses enunciated, the 
other being suppressed as well-known 
and familiar. 

Among logicians posterior to Ari- 
stotle, the definition given of the 
Enthymeme, .and supposed to be 
derived from Aristotle was, that it 
was a Syllogism with one of the 
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- Aristotle concludes his Analytica Priora by applying 
this doctrine of Signs to determine the limits within 
which Physiognomy as a science is practicable. The 
basis upon which it rests is this general fact or postu- 
late: That in all natural affections of the animal, bodily 
changes and mental changes accompany each other. 
The former, therefore, may become signs or proofs of the 
latter,* if, in each class of animals, we can discriminate 
the one specific bodily phenomenon which attaches to 


each mental phenomenon. Thus, the lion is a courageous 


animal, What is the bodily sign accompanying a cou- 
rageous disposition? It is (we assume here) the having 
extremities of great size. This belongs to all lions, as 
a proprium; in the sense that, though it may or does 
belong also to some individuals of other races (as men), 
it. does not belong to any other entire race. Physi- 
ognomy as a science will, then, be possible, if we can 
find races of animals which have only one characteristic 
mental attribute, and if we can discover what is the 





premisses suppressed—povoAnpparos. 
Sir W. Hamilton has impugned this 
doctrine, and has declared the defini- 
tion to be both absurd in itself, and 
not countenanced by Aristotle. (Lec- 
tures on Logic, Vol. I. Lect. xx. p. 
386, seq.) I think Hamilton is mis- 
taken on this point. (See Mr. Cope’s 
Introd. to Arist. Rhetoric, p. 103, seq.) 
Even in the present chapter Ari- 
stotle distinctly alludes to the mono- 
lemmatic enunciation of the Enthy- 
meme as one mode of distinguishing it 
from a full Syllogism; and in the 
Rhetorica he brings out this character- 
istic still more forcibly. The distinc- 
tion is one which belongs to Rhetoric 
more than to Logic: the rhetor, in 
enunciating his premisses, must be 


careful not to weary his auditors ; he | 





must glance at or omit reasons that 
are familiar to them; logical fulness 
and accuracy would be inconsistent 
with his purpose. The writers subse- 
quent to Aristotle, who think much 
of the rhetorical and: little of the 
logical point of view,. bring. out’ the 
distinction yet more forcibly. But 
the rhetorical mode of stating pre- 
misses is often not so much an omis- 
sion either of major or minor, as a 
confused blending or packing up of 
both into one. 

“ Analyt. Prior. I. xxvii. p. 70, b. 
7-16: ef ris Sidwow Gua peraBadrewv 
TO g@pa Kal thy Wuxny, doa pvorka 
€ore raOnpata-—oupmacxew yap ad- 
AnAots trroxeira. See the Aristotelian 
treatise entitled @uciwyveponkd, pp. 
808-809, Bekk, 
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physical attribute correlating with it.*\ But the diffi- 
culties are greater when the same race has two charac- 
teristic mental attributes (e.g. lions are both courageous 
and generous), each with its correlative physical at- 
tribute; for how can we tell which belongs to which ? 
We have then to study individuals of other races 
possessing one of these attributes without the other; 
thus, if we find that courageous men, who are not 
generous, agree in having large extremities, we may 
infer that this last circumstance is, in the lion, the 
correlative mark of his courage and not of his gene- 
rosity. The physiognomonic inference will be expressed 
by a syllogism in the First figure, in which the major 
term (A) reciprocates and is convertible with the middle - 
term (B), while B stretches beyond (or is more ex- 
tensive than) the minor (C); this relation of the terms 
being necessary, if there is to be a single mark for a 
particular attribute.” 

Here the treatise ends; but the reader will reaisoreselal 
that, in describing the canons laid down by Aristotle for 
the Syllogism with its three Figures and the Modes con- 
tained therein, I confined myself to the simple Assertory 
syllogism, postponing for the moment the long expo- 
sitions added by him about Modal syllogisms, involving 
the Possible and the Necessary. What is proper to be 
said about this complicated and useless portion of the 
Analytica Priora, may well come in here ; for, in truth, 
the doctrines just laid down about Probabilities, Signs, 
and Proofs, bring us back to the Modals under a dif- 
ferent set of phrases. The Possible or Problematical 





* Analyt. Prior. IT. xxvii. p. 70, b. | vxov, kat mpad kal Sixatov kai pido- 
22, About the characteristics of the | cropyov mpos a av émuAnop. 
lion see Aristot. Physiognom. p. 809, | .” Analyt. Prior. Il. xxvii. p. 70, b. 
b. 14-36: ra mepi rv Wuyxnv Soridy | 31-36. 
Kat €evbepov, peyadrdyuyxor kat idd- | 
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is that, of the occurrence or reality of which we doubt, 
neither believing nor disbelieving it, not being pre- 
pared to assert either that it is, or that it is not; 
that which may be or may not be. It is our manner 
of speaking, when we have only signs or probabi- 
lities to guide us, and not certain proofs. The feeling 
of doubt is, as a psychological phenomenon, essen- 
tially distinct from the feeling of belief which, in its 
Objective aspect, correlates with certainty or matter 
of fact; as well as from the feeling of disbelief, the 
correlate of which can only be described negatively. 
Every man knows these feelings by his own mental 
experience. But in describing the feeling of doubt, as 
to its matter or in its objective aspect, we must take 
care to use phrases which declare plainly both sides of 
is disjunctive or alternative character. The Possible is, _ 
That which either may be or may not be. As That which 

may be, it stands opposed to the Impossible; as That 
which may not be, it stands opposed to the Necessary. 
It thus carries with it negation both of impossibility 
and of necessity; but, in common parlance, the first 
half of this meaning stands out prominently, and is mis- 


taken for the whole. Aristotle, as we saw previously, 


speaks equivocally on this point, recognizing a double 
signification of the term: he sometimes uses it in the 
sense opposed only to impossible, maintaining that 
what is necessary must also be possible ; sometimes in 
the truer sense, opposed both to necessity and to im- 
possibility." 

The Possible or Problematical, however, in this latter 
complete sense—What may or may not be—exhibits 
various modifications or gradations. 1. The chances 





* Aristot. De Interpret. xiii. p. 22. Analyt. Prior. L xiii. p. 32, a. 21, 
29, 36 ; xiv. p. 33, b. 22; xix. p. 38, a. 35. 
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on either side may be conceived as perfectly equal, so 
that there is no probability, and we have no more reason 
for expecting one side of the alternative than the other ; 
the sequence or conjunction is indeterminate. Aristotle 
construes this indeterminateness in many cases (not as 
suljective, or as depending upon our want of complete 
knowledge and calculating power, but) as objective, in- 
superable, and inherent in many phenomenal agencies ; 
characterizing it, under the names of Spontaneity and 
Chance, as the essentially unpredictable. 2. The chances 
on both sides may be conceived as unequal and the 
ratio between them as varying infinitely: the usual 
and ordinary tendency of phenomena—what Aristotle 
calls Nature—prevails in the majority of cases, but not 
in all; being lable to occasional counteraction from 
Chance and other forces. Thus, between Necessity and 
perfect constancy at one extreme (such as the rotation 
of the sidereal sphere), and Chance at the other, there 
may be every shade of gradation; from natural agency 
next below the constant, down to ahs lowest degree of 
probability." 

Now, within the range of ‘these limits lie what 
Aristotle describes as Signs and Probabilities; in fact, 
all the marks which we shall presently come to. as digs 
tinguishing the dialectical syllogism from the demon- 
strative. But here is involved rather the matter of the 
Syllogism than its form. The form indeed is so far 
implicated, that (as Aristotle justly remarks at the end 
of the Analytica Priora”), the First figure is the only 
one that will prove both conjunctions and disjunctions, 





* Analyt. Prior. I. xiii. p. 82, b. 5- | 2-88. Compare what is said here 
19. 1d 8 dépioroy rH pndev padrov | about cikds, onpetov, Texunprov, with 
otras i) €xeivws. Compare Metaphys. | the first chapter of the Topica, and 
K. p. 1064, b. 32, the dialectic syllogism as there de- 

* Analyt, Prior. II. xxvii. p. 70, a. | scribed: 6 e& evddE@v cvAdoytCopevos. 
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as well constant as occasional ; the Third figure proves 
only occasional conjunctions and occasional disjunctions, 
not constant; the Second figure will prove no conjunc- 
tions at all, but only disjunctions, constant as well as 
occasional. Here a difference of form is properly 
pointed out as coupled with and founded on a differ- 
ence of matter. But the special rules given by Ari- 
stotle, early in the present treatise, for the conversion 
of Modal Propositions, and the distinctions that he 
draws as to the modal character of the conclusion 
according as one or other of the premisses belongs to 
one or other of the different modes,—are both prolix 
and of little practical value.* 

What he calls the Necessary might indeed, from the 
point of view now reached, cease to be recognized as a 
separate mode at all. The Certain and the Problem- 
atical are real modes of the Proposition; objective 
correlates to the subjective phases called Belief and 
Doubt. But no proposition can be more than certain : 
the word necessary, in strictness, implies only a pecu- 
liarity of the evidence on which our belief is grounded. 
Granting certain given premisses to be true, a given 
conclusion must be true also, if we would avoid incon- 
sistency and contradiction. 





* Analyt. Prior, I. viii-xxii. p. 29, b. 29-p. 40, b. 16. 
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of Opinion, Dialectic to that of Science. Therhetor® 
addresses multitudes in continuous speech, appils to 
received common places, and persuades: the dialeccian, 
conversing only with one or a few, receives and imparts) 
the stimulus of short question and answer; thus auken- 
ing the dormant capacities of the soul to the remintence 7 
of those universal Forms or Ideas which are thonly ~ | 
true Knowable.  ¢@ 
Like Plato, Aristotle distinguishes the regm of 
‘Common Sense or Opinion from that of Scienccand 
regards Universals as the objects of Science. ‘Hit his 
Universals are very different from those of Plato they 
are not self-existent realities, known by the mmdrom 
a long period of pre-existence, and called up byemi” 
niscence out of the chaos of sensible impressions. To 
operate such revival is the great function thatPlato” 
assigns to Dialectic. But in the philosophy of Axtotle 
Dialectic is something very different. It is>kaced 
alongside of Rhetoric in the region of Opmion. Both > 
the rhetor and the dialectician sujects, 
recognizing no limit; they attack or defend anyr all 
conclusions, employing the process of ratiocinationvhich 
Aristotle has treated under the name of Syllogism they 
take up as premisses any one of the various opimms i 
circulation, for which some plausible authority my be 
cited; they follow out the consequences of one omion” 
in its bearing upon others, favourable or unfavomble, 35 
and thus become well furnished with argumes for 7 7) 
and against all. The ultimate foundation here suposed © ‘1 
is some sort of recognized presumption or authorutive -s 
sanction*— law, custom, or creed, established mong a 
this or that portion of mankind, some maxim enuriated a 
* Anstot. Topica, L x p 104, 2 8 xi p. 104, b 19. Compardleie 
physica, A. p. 995, a. 1-10. 
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by areminent poet, some doctrine of the Pythagoreans 
or oter philosophers, current proverb, answer from 
the Blpbian oracle, &c.. Any one of these may serve 
as alialectical authority. But these authorities, far 
fronbeing: harmonious with each other, are recognized 
| as irependent, discordant, and often contradictory. 
abt Thowh not all of equal value,* each is sufficient to 

warrat the setting up of a thesis for debate. In 
z Dialetic, one of the disputants undertakes to do this, 
Sod and o answer all questions that may be put to him 
respeting the thesis, without implicating himself in 
incosistencies or contradiction, The questioner or 
assaiint, on the other hand, shapes his questions with 
a vier to refute the thesis, by eliciting answers which 
may urnish him with premisses for some syllogism in 
contadiction thereof. But he is tied down by the laws 
of deate to syllogize only from such premisses as the 
respodent has expressly granted; and to put ques- 
tionsin such manner that the respondent is required 
only‘o give or withhold assent, according as he thinks 





right | 
si Ve shall see more fully how Aristotle deals. with 
a Dialetic, when we come to the Topica: here I put it 


dl forwrd briefly, in order that the reader may better 
dE undestand, by contrast, its extreme antithesis, viz., 
Demnstrative Science and Necessary Truth as con- 
ceivd by Aristotle. First, instead of two debaters, 
oneof whom sets up a thesis which he professes to 
undestand and undertakes to maintain, while the 





* Aalyt. Post. I. xix. p.81, b. 18: pécov, Soxet S€ pn, 6 Sia TovTov avA- 
karcicy obv Sd€av avddoyiCopévors  oyetdpevos ovd\dedéytora Siadexti- 
kal jwov Siadextixds SyAov Sti TodTo | kas: mpds 8 adnOeav ex tev brap- 
pdvovokerréov, et €& dv Sheveras| xovrwv det cxoreiv. Compare Topica, 
évdokeirav yiverat 5 gvddoyiopds, | VIII. xii. p. 162, b. 27. 
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of Opinion, Dialectic to that of Science. The rhetor 
addresses multitudes in continuous-speech, appeals to 
received common places, and persuades: the dialectician, 
conversing only with one or a few, receives and imparts 
the stimulus of short question and answer ; thus awaken- 
ing the dormant capacities of the soul to the reminiscence 
of those universal Forms or Ideas which are bere: only 
true Knowable. | 

Like Plato, Aristotle distinguishes the region of 
Common Sense or Opinion from ‘that of Science, and 
regards Universals as the objects of Science. But his 
Universals are very different from those of Plato: they 
are not self-existent realities, known by the mind from 
a long period of pre-existence, and called up by remi- 
niscence out of the chaos of sensible impressions. To 
operate such revival is the great function that Plato 
assigns to Dialectic. But in the philosophy of Aristotle 
Dialectic. is something very different. It is placed 
alongside of Rhetoric in the region of Opinion. Both 
the rhetor and the dialectician deal with all subjects, 
recognizing no limit; they attack or defend any or all 
conclusions, employing the process of ratiocination which 
Aristotle has treated under the name of Syllogism ; they 
take up as premisses any one of the various opinions in 
circulation, for which some plausible authority may be 
cited ; they follow out the consequences of one opinion 
in its bearing upon others, favourable or unfavourable, 
and thus become well furnished with arguments for 
and against all. The ultimate foundation here supposed 
is some sort of recognized presumption or authoritative 
sanction*—law, custom, or creed, established among 
this or that portion of mankind, some maxim enunciated 





* Aristot. Topica, I. x. p. 104, a. 8, xi. p, 104, b. 19. Compare Meta- 
physica, A. p. 995, a, 1-10. 
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by an eminent poet, some doctrine of the Pythagoreans 
or other philosophers, current proverb, answer from 
the Delpbian oracle, &c.. Any one of these may serve 
as a dialectical authority. But these authorities, far 
from being harmonious with each other, are recognized 
as independent, discordant, and often contradictory. 
Though not all of equal value,* each is sufficient to 
warrant the setting up of a thesis for debate. In 
Dialectic, one of the disputants undertakes to do this, 
and to answer all questions that may be put to him 
respecting the thesis, without implicating himself in 
inconsistencies or contradiction, The questioner or 
assailant, on the other hand, shapes his questions with 
a view to refute the thesis, by eliciting answers which 
may furnish him with premisses for some syllogism in 
contradiction thereof. But he is tied down by the laws 
of debate to syllogize only from such premisses as the 
respondent has expressly granted; and to put ques- 
tions in such manner that the respondent is required 
only to give or withhold assent, according as he thinks 
right. | 

We shall see more fully how Aristotle deals with 
Dialectic, when we come to the Topica: here I put it 
forward briefly, in order that the reader may better 
understand, by contrast, its extreme antithesis, viz., 
Demonstrative Science and Necessary Truth as con- 
ceived by Aristotle. First, instead of two debaters, 
one of whom sets up a thesis which he professes to 
understand and undertakes to maintain, while the 








* Analyt. Post. I. xix. p.81, b. 18: 
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povov oxemréov, et e& dy evdexerat | 
evdoordrav yiverat 6 avddoyiopds, | 
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pécov, Soxet Sé py, 6 81a Tovrov ovA- 
Aoy{opevos cvAdeAdyioTra Siadexti- 
kas mpos 8 adnOevav ex trav bmap- 
xovrwv det oxoreiv, Compare Topica, 
VIII. xii. p. 162, b. 27. 
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other puts questions upon it,—Demonstrative S: 5 
assumes a teacher who knows, and a learner conscious 
of ignorance but wishing to know. The teacher me | 
or if they are put in the form of questions, the learner 
must answer them as the teacher expects, not according 
to his own knowledge. Secondly, instead of the un- 
bounded miscellany of subjects treated in Dialectic, 
Demonstrative Science is confined to a few special 
subjects, in which alone appropriate premisses aT 
obtained, and definitions framed. Thirdly, instead of 
the several heterogeneous authorities recognized in 
Dialectic, Demonstrative Science has principia of its 
own, serving as points of departure; some principia 
common to all its varieties, others special or confined to 
one alone. Fourthly, there is no conflict of authorities 
in Demonstrative Science; its propositions are essential, _ 
universal, and true per se, from the commencement to 
the conclusion; while Dialectic takes in accidental 
premisses as well as essential. Fifthly, the principia of 
‘Demonstrative Science are obtained from Induction — 

nly ; originating in particulars which are all that the 
ordinary growing mind can at first apprehend (notiora 
nobis), but culminating in universals which correspond 
to the perfection of our cognitive comprehension (notiora 
naturd.) * 

Amidst all these Aiversities, Dialectic and Demon- 
strative Science have i in common the process of Syllogism, 
including such assumptions as the rules. of syllogizing 
postulate. In both, the conclusions are hypothetically 








* Aristot. Topica, VI. iv. p.141, b. | pabeiy éoriv. Compare in Analyt. 
3-14. of roddol yap ra ToLatra mpoyvw- | Post. I. xii. pp. 77-78, the contrast ; 
pifovew: Ta pev yap THs Tuxovens, Ta | between 7a paOnpara and oi diddoyot. 

& a&xpiBods kai wepurrns Siavoias kata- sy = 
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true_(i.e. granting the premisses to be so). But, in 
demonstrative syllogism, the conclusions are true uni- 
versally, absolutely, and necessarily; deriving this 
character from their premisses, which Aristotle holds 
up as the cause, reason, or condition of the con- 
clusion. What he means by Demonstrative Science, 
we may best conceive, by taking it as a small téyuevos 
or specially cultivated enclosure, subdivided into still 
smaller separate compartments—the extreme antithesis 
to the vast common land of Dialectic. Between the 
two lies a large region, neither essentially determinate 
like the one, nor essentially indeterminate like the 
other; an intermediate region in which are compre- 
hended the subjects of the treatises forming the very 
miscellaneous Encyclopedia of\Aristotle. These sub- 
jects do not admit of being handled with equal exact- 
ness ; accordingly, he admonishes us that it is important 
to know how much exactness is attainable in each, and 


not to aspire to more.* \ 
\ 





* Aristot. Ethic. Nikom. I. p. 1094, | 1025, b. 13: dmodetxyvovaw 7 avay- 
b. 12-25; p. 1098, a. 26-b. 8; Meta- | xaiorepov 7) padaxwrepor. 
phys. A. p. 995, a. 15; Ethic. Eudem. The different degrees of exactness 
I. p. 1216, b. 30-p. 1217, a. 17; | attainable in different departments of 
Politic. VII. p. 1828, a. 19; Meteo- | science, and the reasons upon which 
rolog. I. p. 338, a. 35. Compare | such difference depends are well ex- 
Analyt. Post. I. xiii. p. 78, b. 32 | plained in the sixth book of Mr. John 
(with Waitz’s note, IL p, 335); | Stuart Mill’s System of Logic, vol. 
and I. xxvii. p. 87, a. 31. II. chap. iii. pp. 422-425, 5th ed. 

The passages above named in the | Aristotle says that there can be no 
Nikomachean Ethica are remarkable: | scientific theory or cognition about 
Aéeyotro 8 dy ixavas, el Kata Thy iro- | rd gupB_eBnxds, which he defines to 
Kemperny vAnv divacadnbein- td yap | be that which belongs to a subject 
dxpiBés ovx dpoiws év. draco rois | neither necessarily, nor constantly, 
Adyots eme(ntnTéov, Somep ovS ev rois | nor usually, but only on occasion 
Snprovpyoupévors. tHv daxpiBeay pi) | (Metaphys. E. p. 1026, b. 3, 26, 33; 
épolws év draow éem{ntetv (xpq), ddd | K. p.1065, a. 1, meaning rd cvpBeBnxds 
év éxdoros Kata THY UroKetperny VAnY, | wt) Kad aird,—Analyt. Post. I. 6, 75, 
kal éri tocovrov éd dcoy oixeioy ry | a. 18; for he uses the term in two 
peb0do. Compare Metaphys. E. p. | different senses—Metaph. A. p. 1025, 
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In setting out the process of Demonstration, Aristotle 
begins from the idea of teaching and learning. In every 





a. 31). In his view, there can be no 
science except about constant conjunc- 
tions ; and we find the same doctrine 
in the following passage of Mr. Mill :— 
“ Any facts are fitted, in themselves, 
to be a subject of science, which follow 
one another according to constant 
laws; although those laws may not 
have been discovered, nor even be 
discoverable by our existing resources. 
. Take, for instance, the most familiar 
class of meteorological phenomena, 
those of rain and sunshine. Scientific 
inquiry has not yet succeeded in ascer- 
taining the order of antecedence and 
consequence among these phenomena, 
so as to be able, at least in our regions 
of the earth, to predict them with 
certainty, or even with any high de- 
gree of probability. Yet no one doubts 
that.the phenomena depend on laws. 
. - « « Meteorology not only has in 
itself every requisite for being, but 
actually is, a science ; though from the 
difficulty of observing the facts upon 
which the phenomera depend (a diffi- 
culty inherent in the peculiar nature 
of those phenomena), the science is 
extremely imperfect ; and were it per- 
fect, might probably be of little avail 
in practice, since the data requisite for 
applying its principles to particular 
instances would rarely be procurable. 
“ A case may be conceived of an 
intermediate character between the 
perfection of science, and this its ex- 
treme imperfection. It may happen 
that the greater causes, those on which 
the principal part of the phenomena 
depends, are within the reach of ob- 
servation and measurement ; so that, 
if no other causes intervened, a com- 
plete explanation could be given, not 
only of the phenomenon in general, 
but of all the variations and modifi- 
cations which it admits of. But inas- 





much as other, perhaps many other, 
causes, separately insignificant in 
their effects, cooperate or conflict in 
many or in all cases with those 
greater causes, the effect, accordingly, 
presents more or less of aberration 
from what would be produced by the 
greater causes alone. Now if these 
minor causes are not so constantly 
accessible, or not accessible at all, to 
accurate observation, the principal 
mass of the effect may still, as before, 
be accounted for, and even predicted ; 
but there will be variations and modi- 
fications which we shall not be com- 
petent to explain thoroughly, and our 
predictions will not be fulfilled accu- 
rately, but only approximately. 

“It is thus, for example, with the 
theory of the Tides. .... And this is 
what is or ought to be meant by those 
who speak of sciences which are not 
exact sciences. Astronomy was once 
a science, without being an exact 
science. 
until not only the general course of 
the planetary motions, but the per- 
turbations also, were accountéd for 
and referred to their causes. It has 
become an exact science because its 
phenomena have been brought under 
laws comprehending the whole of the 
causes by which the phenomena are 
influenced, whether in a great or only 
in a trifling degree, whether in all or 
only in some cases, and assigning to 
each of those causes the share of 


effect that really belongs to it. .... 


The science of human nature falls 
far short of the standard of exact- 
ness now realized in Astronomy; but 
there is no reason that it should not 
be as much a science as Tidology is, or 
as Astronomy was when its calcula- 
tions had only mastered the main phe- 


nomena, but not the perturbations.” 


Tt could not become exact 
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variety thereof, some precognita must be assumed, 
which the learner must know before he comes to be 
taught, and upon which the teacher must found his 
instruction.* This is equally true, whether we proceed 
(as in Syllogism) from the more general to the less 
general, or (as in Induction) from the particular to the 
general. He who comes to learn Geometry must know 
beforehand the figures called circle and triangle, and 
must have a triangular figure drawn to contemplate ; 
he must know what is a unit or monad, and must have, 
besides, exposed. before him what is chosen as the unit 
for the reasoning on which he is about to enter. These 
are the precognita required for Geometry and Arith- 
metic. Some precognita are also required preparatory 
to any and all reasoning: e.g., the maxim of Identity 
(fixed meaning of terms and propositions), and the 
maxims of Contradiction and of Excluded Middle (im- 
possibility that a proposition and its contradictory can 
either be both true or both false.)? The learner must 
thus know beforehand certain Definitions and Axioms, 
as conditions without which the teacher cannot instruct 
him in any demonstrative science. 

Aristotle, here at the beginning, seeks to clear up a 
difficulty which had been raised in the time of Plato as 
between knowledge and learning. How is it possible to 
learn at all? is a question started in the Menon.’ You 
either know a thing already, and, on this supposition, 
you do not want to learn it; or you do not know it, 
and in this case you cannot learn it, because, even when 
you have learnt, you cannot tell whether the matter 
learnt is what you were in search of. To this difficulty, 





* Analyt. Post. I. i. pp. 71-72; | 71, a. 11-17. dwav 4} hjoa 4h amo- 
Metaphys. A. ix. p. 992, b. 30. | pijoa adnbes. 
» Aristot. Analyt. Post. I. i. p. | ° Plato, Menon. p. 80. 
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the reply made in the Menon is, that you never do 
learn any thing really new. What you are said to 
learn, is nothing more than reminiscence of what had 
once been known in an anterior life, and forgotten at 
birth into the present life ; what is supposed to be learnt 
is only the recall of that which you once knew, but had 
forgotten. Such is the Platonic doctrine of Reminis- 
cence. Aristotle will not accept that doctrine as a 
solution; but he acknowledges the difficulty, and in- 
timates that others had already tried to solve it without 
success. His own solution is that there are two grades 
of cognition : (1) the full, seb lcin,.abeoluies (2) the 
by the first of ghese grades, you cannot be said to learn ; 
but you may learn that which you know only by the 
second grade, and by such learning you bring your 
incomplete cognition up to completeness. 

Thus, you have learnt, and you know, the universal 
truth, that every triangle has its three angles equal to 
two right angles; but you do not yet know that A BC, 
DEF, GHI, &c., have their two angles equal to two 
right angles; for you have not yet seen any of these 
figures, and you do not know that they are triangles. 
The moment that you see A BC, or hear what figure it 
is, you learn at one and the same time two facts: first, 
that it is a triangle; next, by virtue of your previous 
cognition, that it possesses the above-mentioned pro- 
perty. . You knew this in a certain way or incompletely — 
before, by having followed the demonstration of the 
universal truth, and by thus knowing that every triangle 


_ had its three angles equal to two right angles; but you 


did not know it absolutely, being ignorant that A BC 
was a triangle." 





* Aristot. Analyt. Post. I. i. P. pev mpdrepov yopiforra, trav b€ Kat 
71 a, 17-b. 8: €ore S€ yvwpifew ra | dpa waren Tiv yvaouw, otov dca 
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Aristotle proceeds to tell us what is meant by knowing 
a thing absolutely or completely (amas). It is when we 





tuyxaver dvra bd 1d KaOddov, dv Exet 
Ty yreow. Srt pev yap Trav Tpiywvov 
exer Svolv dpOuis toas, mponde- Gre 
be réde 7d ev TH Hyucxuerio tpliyevdy 
€or, dua émaydpevos éyvopirev.— 
mpiv 8 eraxOnva 7) AaBeiv cvdAdoyto~ 
pov, tpdrov pev tiwva tows aréoy eni- 
otacOa, tpdrov 8 Gddov ov. 5 yap 
py de ef €otw dads, TovTo mas de 
Sr dv0 dpOas exer dmAG@s ; GAA Sydow 
as @bl peéev éemioratrat, OTe Ka- 
O@drov éewioratat, daArAa@s 8 ovK 
é€miaratat.—ovdev (oiwar) Kwdvet, 6 
pavOave, €otiv ws érictacba, €ore & 
@s ayvoeiv: aromov yap ovk «i oid€ Tas 
& pavOdvet, GAN ei &di, olov 7 pavOdver 
kal @s. (Compare also Anal. Post. I. 
xxiv. p. 86, a. 23, and Metaph. A. ii. 
p. 982, a. 8; Anal. Prior. IJ. xxj. 
p. 67, a. 5-b. 10.) 

Aristotle reports the solution given 
by others, but from which he him- 
self dissented, of the Platonic puzzle. 
The respondent was asked, Do you 
know that every Dyad is even?— 
Yes. Some Dyad was then pro- 
duced, which the respondent did not 
know to be a Dyad; accordingly he 
did not know it to be even. Now 
the critics alluded to by Aristotle said 
that the respondent made a wrong 
answer; instead of saying I know 
that every Dyad is even, he ought 
to have said, Every Dyad which I 
know to be a Dyad is even. Ari- 
stotle pronounces that this criticism 
is incorrect. The respondent knows 
the conclusion which had previously 
been demonstrated te him; and that 
conclusion was, Every triangle has 
its three angles equal to two right 
angles; it was not, Every thing which 
I know to be a triangle has its three 
angles equal to two right ang 
This last proposition had ney 





demonstrated, nor even stated: ovde- 
pla yap mpéracis apBdverat TovavTn, 
drt bv od oldas dpOpdr, 6 od 
olSas evOvypappor, adda Kara 
mavtdés (b.3-5). 

This discussion, in the commence- 
ment of the Analytica Posteriora 
(combined with Analyt. Priora, II. 
xxi.), is interesting, because it shows 
that even then the difficulties were 
felt, about the major proposition of 
the Syllogism, which Mr. John Stuart 
Mill has so ably cleared up, for the 
first time, in his System of Logic. 
See Book II. ch. iii. of that work, 
especially as it stands in the sixth 
edition, with the note there added, 
pp. 232-233. You affirm, in the , 
major proposition of the Syllogism, | 
that every triangle has its three | 
angles equal to two right angles; 
does not this include the triangle 
A, B, C,-and is it not therefore a 
petitio_prineipit ? Or, if it be not 
so, does it not assert more than you \' 
know? The Sophists (upon whom 
both Plato and Aistotle are always 
severe, but who were valuable con- 
tributors to the theory of Logic by 
fastening upon the weak points) at- 
tacked it on this ground, and raised 
against it the puzzle described by 
Aristotle (in this chapter), afterwards 
















€ykexaduppévos (see Themistius F 
phras. I. i.; also oe and 
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believe ourselves to know the cause or reason through 
which the matter known exists, so that it cannot but be 
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finds fault with this modification, 
which, however, is one way of abating 
the excess of dbsolute and peremptory 
pretension contained in the major, 
and of intimating the want of a minor 
to be added for interpreting and sup- 
plementing the major ; while Aristotle 
himself arrives at the same result by 
admitting that the-knewledge corres- 
ponding-.te-the-major propositions 
not yet absolute, but.incomplete and 
| qualified; and that—it-isonly—made 
\ absolute when supplemented bya 
(minor. 

The very same point, substantially, 
is raised in the discussion between 
Mr. John Stuart Mill and an oppon- 
ent, in the note above referred to. 
“A writer in the ‘ British Quarterly 
Review’ endeavours to show that 
there is no petitio principii in the 
Syllogism, by denying that the pro- 
position All men are mortal, asserts 
or assumes that Socrates is mortal. 
In support of this denial, he argues 
that we may, and in fact do, admit the 
, general proposition without having 
particularly examined the case of 
Socrates, and even without knowing 
whether the individual so named is 
a man or something else. But this 
of course was never denied. That 
g can and do draw inferences con- 
ne cases specifically unknown 
is the datum from which all 
this subject must set out. 
is, in what terms the 
and on which we draw 
may best be desig- 
moet correct to 


— 





















sets of cases, the 
known ? nte 


‘| same view as that of Mr. Millpwhen 





modeof-expression. I hold it an 
abuse of language to say, that the 


proof that Socrates is mortal, is that 
all men are mortal. ity 


way we will, this is seems to me assert- 


itg is the” proof oF itself. 
Whoéver ‘pronounces “ths words, All | 
men are mortal, has affirmed that | 









Socrates is mortal, though he may 
never have heard of Socrates; for 
since Socrates, whether known to be | 
a man or not, really is a man, he is 
included in the words, All men, and — 
in every assertion of which they are 
the subject. .... The reviewer ac- — 
knowledges that the maxim (Dictum 
de Omni et Nullo) as commonly ex- 
pressed—‘ Whatever is true of a class 
is true of everything included in the 
class,’ is a mere identical proposition, 
since the class 7s nothing but the 
things included in it. But he thinks 
this defect would be cured by wording 
the maxim thus: ‘ Whatever is true 
of .a class is true of everything which . 
can be shown to be a member of the 
class:’ as if a thing could be shown 
to be a member of the class without 
being one.” 
The qualified manner in which the 
maxim is here enunciated by the 
reviewer (what can be shown to be a 
member of the class) corresponds with 
the qualification introduced by those 
critics whom Aristotle impugns 
(Avovot yap od packovres cid€évat 7a- 
aay Svdda dpriav ovcay, GX qv 
tigaocv Ore dvds); and the reply of 
Mr. Mill would have suited for these 
critics as well as for he Ee 
The puzzle started in the Pla " 
Menon is, at bottom, founded onthe — 


states that the major “proposition a 
ie Byllogism includes beforehand = 
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as itis. This iswhat Demonstration, or Scientific Syllo- 
gism, teaches us ;* a Syllogism derived from _premisses 
true, immediate, prior to, and more knowable than the 
conclusion—causes of the conclusion, and specially ap- 
propriate thereto. These premisses must be known 
beforehand without being demonstrated (7.e. known not 
through a middle term) ; and must be known not merely. 
in the sense of understanding the signification of the - 
terms, but also in that of being able to affirm the truth of 
the proposition. Prior or more knowable is understood 
here as prior or more knowable by nature (not relatively 
to us, according to the antithesis formerly explained) ; 
first, most universal, undemonstrable principia are meant. 
Some of these are Axioms, which the learner must 
“bring with him from home,” or know before the 
teacher can instruct him in any special science ; some 
are Definitions of the name and its essential meaning ; 
others, again, are Hypotheses or affirmations of the 
existence of the thing defined, which the learner 
must accept upon the authority of the teacher.” As 





the conclusion. ‘The general prin- 
ciple, (says Mr. Mill, p. 205), instead 
of being given as evidence of the 


* Aristot. Analyt. Post. I. ii. p. 71, 
b. 9-17. Julius Pacius says in a note, 
ad c. ii, p. 394: “ Propositio demon- 





\ 


particular case, cannot itself be taken 
for true without exception, until every 
shadow of doubt which could affect 
any case comprised in it is dispelled 
by evidence aliwnde; and then what 
remains for the syllogism to prove ? 
Fromr~a~general—principle._we  can- 
not_infer_any particelars“but those 
which the principle itself assumes 
as known.” - 

To enunciate this in the language 
of the Platonic Menon, we learn no- 
thing by or through the evidence of 
the Syllogism, except a part of what 
we have already professed ourselves 
to know by asserting the major pre- 





strativa est prima, immediata, et inde- 
monstrabilis. His tribus verbis signi- 
ficatur una et eadem conditio; nam 
propositio prima est, qua, quod medio 
caret, demonstrari nequit:” 

So also Zabarella (In lib. I. Post. 
Anal. Comm., p. 340, Op. ed. Venet. 
1617): “ Due illw dictiones (primis 
et immediatis) unam tantum signifi- 
cant conditionem ordine secundam, 
non duas; idem namque est, prin- 
cipia esse medio carentia, ac esse 
prima.” 

» Aristot. Analyt. Post. I. ii. p. 72, 
a. 1-24; Themistius, Paraphr. I. ii. p. 
10, ed. Spengel ; Schol. p. 199, b. 44. 
Themistius quotes the definition of 
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these are the principia of Demonstration, so it is ne- 
cessary that the learner should know them, not merely 
as well as the conclusions demonstrated, but even 
better; and that among matters contradictory to the 
principia there should be none that he knows better or 
trusts more." 

In Aristotle’s time two dockinti had been advaneed, 
in opposition to the preceding theory : (1) Some denied 
the necessity of any indemonstrable principia, and 
affirmed the possibility of demonstrating backwards ad 
infimtum ; (2) Others agreed in denying the necessity, 
of any indemonstrable principia, but contended that 
demonstration in_a.circle is valid and legitimate—e.g. 
that A. may be demonstrated by means of B, and B 
by means of A. Against both these doctrines Aristotle 
enters his protest. The first of them—the supposition 
of an interminable regress—he pronounces to be ob- 
viously absurd: the second he declares tantamount to 
proving a thing by itself; the circular demonstration, 
besides, having been shown to be impossible, except in 
the First figure, with propositions in which the pre- 
dicate reciprocates or is co-extensive with the subject 


0 





an Axiom as given by Theophrastus: 
’Agioud éort 56£€a tis, &c. This shows 
the difficulty of adhering precisely to 
a scientific terminology. ‘lheophrastus 
explains an axiom to be a sort of 
éd6£a, thus lapsing into the common 
loose use of the word. Yet still both 
he and Aristotle declare dé£a to be 
of inferior intellectual worth as com- 
pared with émornpyn (Anal. Post. I. 
xxiii.), while at the same time they de- 
clare the Axiom to be the very maxi- 
mum of scientific truth. Theo- 
phrastus gave, as examples of Axioms, 
the maxim of Contradiction, univer- 
sally applicable, and, ‘‘ If equals be 
taken from equals the remainders will 





be equal,” applicable to homogeneous 
quantities. Even Aristotle himself 
sometimes falls into the same vague 
employment of ddéa, as including the 
Axioms. See Metaphys. B. ii. p. 996, 
b. 28; I. iii. p. 1005, b. 33. 

* Aristot. Anal. Post. I. ii, p. 72, 
a. 25, b. 4. I translate these words 
in conformity with Themistius, pp. 
12-13, and with Mr. Poste’s transla- 
tion, p. 48. Julius Pacius and M. 
Barthélemy St. Hilaire render them 
somewhat differently. They also read 
dperanteros, While Waitz and Firmin 
Didot reads duerdmesoros, which last 
seems preferable. 
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—a very small proportion among propositions generally 
used in demonstrating." 

Demonstrative Science is attained only by syllogizing 
from necessary premisses, such as cannot possibly be 
other than they are. The predicate must be (1) de omni, 
(2) per se, (3) quatenus ipsum, so that it is a Primum 
Universale; this third characteristic not being realized 
without the preceding two. First, the predicate must / 
belong, and belong at all times, to everything called 
by the name of the subject. Next, it must belong there- > 
unto per se, or essentially ; that is, either the predicate 
must be stated in the definition declaring the essence 
of the subject, or the subject must be stated in the 
definition declaring the essence of the predicate. The 
predicate must not be extra-essential to the subject, 
nor attached to it as an adjunct from without, simply 
concomitant or accidental. The like distinction holds 
in regard to events : some are accidentally concomitant 
sequences which may or may not be realized (e.g., 
a flash of lightning occurring when a man is on his 
journey); in others, the conjunction is necessary or 
causal (as when an animal dies under the sacrificial 
knife).” Both these two characteristics (de omni and ., 
per se) are presupposed in the third (quatenus ipsum); —~ 



















| * Aristot. Analyt. Post. I. iii. p. 7 
| b. 5-p. 73, a. 20: dor’ ered) driy 
. 


must be included in the definition of 
the opposites odd or even ; and to be 
ither odd or even is essentially pre- 
dicable of every number. You can- 
not understand what is meant by 
straight or curve unless you have the 


Tovavta ev Tais arodei~eow, &c. 
» Aristot. Analyt. Post. I. iv. p. 73, 
a. 21, b. 16. 
Ta dpa eydpeva emi trav dmdas 
emotntav Ka? avira ovtws ws évv- | notion of a line. 
mapxXew Tois KaTnyopoupevois 7) evu- The example given by Aristotle 
napxecOa 8 attra ré éote cal e& | of causal conjunction (the death of 
dvdyxns (b. 16, seq.). Line must be | an animal under the sacrificial knife) 
included in the definition of the | shows that he had in his mind the 
opposites straight or curve. Also it is | perfection of Inductive Observation, 
essential to every line that it is | including full application of the 
either straight or curve. Number.| Method of Difference. 
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but this last implies farther, that the predicate is 
attached to the subject in the highest universality, 
consistent with truth; i.e., that it is a First Universal, 
a primary predicate and not a derivative predicate. 
Thus, the predicate of having its three angles equal 
to two right angles, is a characteristic not merely 
de omni and .per se, but also a First Universal, ap- 
plied to a triangle. It is applied to a triangle, gua- 
tenus triangle, as a primary predicate. If applied to . 
a subject of higher universality (¢g., to every geo- 
metrical figure), it would not be always true. If 
applied to a subject of lower universality (e.g., to 
a right-angled triangle or an isosceles triangle), i 
would be universally true and would be true per se, 
but it would be a derivative predicate and not a First 
Universal; it would not be applied to the isoseeles 
quatenus isosceles, for there is a still higher Universal 
of which it is predicable, being true respecting any 
triangle you please. Thus, the properties with which 
Demonsiration, or full and absolute Science, is con- 
versant, are de omni, per se, and quatenus tpsum, or 
Universalia Prima ;* all of them necessary, such as 
cannot but be true. 





* Aristot. Analyt. Post. I. iv. p. 78, | 6 dy xara mavrdés te imdpyxn Kal kal? 


b. 25-p, 74, a. 3. 8 roivuy 76 TuXoy 
m™parov Seixvutar dio dpbas ¢ xov v7] 
érioby Do, TOUT@® TpPoT@ dmdpxet 
xabddov, kal 1) dndderées xka@ atré 
tovtov kaOddov é€oti, tav 8 Gov 
tpdrov tia ov kal’ avro- ovdé Tov 
ivookédous ovK Eats: Kabddov GAN emi 
méor. 

About the precise signification of 
xaOddov in Aristotle, see a valuable 
note of Bonitz (ad Metaphys. Z. iii.) 
p. 299; also Waitz (ad Aristot. De 
Interpr. ¢, vii.) I. p. 834. - Aristotle 
gives it here, b, 26; xaOddov dé A€eyo 





airé kat 7 avtd. Compare Themistius, 
Paraphr. p. 19, Spengel. Td xa& 
avré is described by Aristotle con- 
fusedly.. Td xaOddXov, is that which is 
predicable of the subject as a whole 
or summum genus: Td Kata mavrés, 
that which is predicable of every in- 
dividual, either of the swummum genus 
or of any inferior species contained 
therein. Cf. Analyt. Post. I. xxiv. p. 
85, b. 24: @ yap cal abrd imapye 
Tl, TovT av’ré abt@ atrioy—the sub- 
ject is itself the cause or funda- 
mentum of the properties per sé. 
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Aristotle remarks that there is great liability to 
error about these Universalia Prima. We sometimes 
demonstrate a predicate to be true, universally and 
per se, of a lower species, without being aware that it 
might also be demonstrated to be true, universally and 
per se, of the higher genus to which that species be- 
longs; perhaps, indeed, that higher genus may not 
yet have obtained a current name. That proportions 
hold by permutation, was demonstrated severally for 
numbers, lines, solids, and intervals of time; but this 
belongs to each of them, not from any separate pro- 
perty of each, but from what is common to all: that, 
however, which is common to all had received no 
name, so that it was not known that one demonstration 
might comprise all the four.* In like manner, a man may 
know that an equilateral and an isosceles triangle have 
their three angles equal to two right angles, and also 
that a scalene triangle has its three angles equal to 
two right angles; yet he may not know (except sophis- 
tically and by accident”) that a triangle in genere has 
its three angles equal to two right angles, though there 
be no other triangles except equilateral, isosceles, and 
scalene. He does not know that this may be demon- 





See the explanation and references | a. 27: ow oid TO Tpiywvoy drt dvo 
in Kampe,: Die Erkenntniss-theorie | dp6ais, ei py Tov copioteKdy Tpd- 


des Aristoteles, ch. v. pp. 160-165. 

* Aristot. Analyt. Post. I. v. p. 74, 
a. 4-23. adda dia 7d pr) etvar Svopac- 
pevoy Tt mavra Tavra ev, apOpoi, pnKn, 
xpovos, areped, kat cider Siradépew 
a@dAnr@v, xwpis €AapBavero. What 
these four have in common is that 
which he himself expresses by Hoody— 
Quantum—in the Categorie and else- 
where. (Categor. p- 4, b. 20, seq. ; 
Metaph. A. p. 1020, a. 7, seq.) 

» Aristot. Analyt. Post. I. v. p. 74, 





mov ovdé KaOddov tpiywvov, ov € 
pndev eote rapa Tavra Tpiywvoy Erepov. 
The phrase tov codiotixdy tpdrov is 
equivalent to rov coduotixdy rpdmov 
Tov kata oupBeBnkds, p. 71, b. 10. 
I see nothing in it connected with 
Aristotle’s characteristic of a Sophist 
(special professional life purpose— 
tov Biov ty mpoapéoe, Metaphys. PL. 
p- 1004, b. 24): the phrase means 
nothing more than unscientific. 
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strated of every triangle guatenus triangle. The only 
way to obtain a certain recognition of Primum Uni- 
versale, is, to abstract successively from the several 
conditions of a demonstration respecting the concrete 
and particular, until the proposition ceases to be true. 
Thus, you have before you a brazen isosceles triangle, 
the three angles whereof are equal to two right angles. 
You may eliminate the condition brazen, and the pro- 
position will still remain true. You may also eliminate 
the condition isosceles; still the proposition is true. 
But you cannot eliminate the condition triangle, so as 
to retain only the higher gents, geometrical figure ; for 
the proposition then ceases to be always true. Triangle 
is in this case the Primum Universale.* 
| In every demonstration the principia or premisses 
must be not only true, but_necessarily true; the con- 
clusion also will then be necessarily true, by reason 
of the premisses, and this constitutes Demonstration. 
Wherever the premisses are necessarily true, the con- 
clusion will be necessarily true; but you cannot say, 
vice versa, that wherever the conclusion is necessarily 
true, the syllogistic premisses from which it follows 





must always be necessarily true. They may be true — | 


without being necessarily true, or they may even be 
false: if, then, the conclusion be necessarily true, it 
is not so by reason of these premisses; and the syllo- 
gistic proof is in this case no demonstration. Your 
syllogism may have true premisses and may lead toa 
conclusion which is true by reason of them; but still 
you have not demonstrated, since neither premisses nor 
conclusion are necessarily true.” When an opponent 





* Aristot. Analyt. Post. I. v. p. 74, | ddnOav peév yap éore Kal pa amo- 
a. 32-b. 4. Sexvivta avdAdoyicacOa, €& dvay- 
* Ibid. vi. p. 74, b. 5-18. e& | xal@v & od« €orw GAN 4 drodeckvivra’ 
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contests your demonstration, he succeeds if he can 
disprove the necessity of your conclusion ; if he can show 
any single case in which it either is or may be false.* 
It is not enough to proceed upon a premiss which is 
either probable or simply true: it may be true, yet not 
appropriate to the case: you must take your departure 


from the first or highest universal of the genus about 


which you attempt to demonstrate.» Again, unless you 
ean state the why of your conclusion; that is to say, 
unless the middle term, by reason of which the conclu- 
sion is necessarily true, be itself necessarily true,—you 
have not demonstrated it, nor do you know it abso- 
lutely. Your middle term not being necessary may 
vanish, while the conclusion to which it was supposed 
to lead abides: in truth no conclusion was known 
through that middle. In the complete demonstrative 
or scientific syllogism, the major term must be predi- 
cable essentially or per se of the middle, and the middle 
term must be predicable essentially or per se of the 
minor; thus alone can you be sure that the conclusion 
also is per se or necessary. The demonstration cannot 
take effect through a middle term which is merely a 
Sign; the sign, even though it be a constant concomi- 
tant, yet being not, or at least not known to be, 
per se, will not bring out the why of the conclusion, 
nor make the conclusion necessary. Of non-essential 
concomitants altogether there is no demonstration ; 
wherefore it might seem to be useless to put questions 





Touro yap won dmodci~eds éotw. » Aristot. Analyt. Post. I. vi. p. 74, 
Compare Analyt. Prior. I. ii. p. 58, | b. 21-26: d9A0v & ek rovtwy Kai dre 
b. 7-25. : einOers of AapBdvew oidpevor Kadaos 
* Aristot. Analyt. Post. I. vi. p. 74, | ras dpxds, édv évdofos 9 9 mporacts 
b. 18: onpeiov 8 dre 9 dmddecéis €£ | cai dAnOns, oiov of coducrai Gri rd 
dvaykaiwy, Ort kal ras évordcets ovr | émiotacba Td emiotHuny Exew Ke. 
Péepopev mpds rods olopévovs dmode- | * Ibid. b. 26-p. 75, a, 17. 
xvuvat, Gre ovK dvdykn, &c. 
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about such; yet, though the questions cannot yield 
necessary premisses for a demonstrative conclusion, 
they may yield premisses from which a conclusion will 
necessarily follow. 

In every demonstration three things may be distin- 
guished : (1) The demonstrated conclusion, or Attribute 
essential to a certain genus; (2) The Genus, of which 
the attributes per se are the matter of demonstration ; 
(3) The Axioms, out of which, or through which, the 
demonstration is obtained. These Axioms may be and 
are common to several genera: but the demonstration 
cannot be transferred from one genus to another; both 
the extremes as well as the middle term must belong 
to the same genus. An arithmetical demonstration 
cannot be transferred to magnitudes and their pro- 
perties, except in so far as magnitudes are numbers, 
which is partially true of some among them. The 
demonstrations in arithmetic may indeed be transferred 
to harmonics, because harmonics is subordinate to arith- 
metic ; and, for the like reason, demonstrations in geo- 
metry may be transferred to mechanics and optics. 
But we cannot introduce into geometry any property 
of lines, which does not belong to them gud lines; such, 
for example, as that a straight line is the most beautiful of 
all lines, or is the contrary of a circular line; for these — 
predicates belong to it, not gud line, but gué member 
of a different or more extensive genus.” There can be — 





* Aristot. Analyt. Post. I. vi. p. 75, 
a. 8-37. 
On the point last mentioned, M. 


exprime soit nécessaire. Ainsi il faut 
distinguer la nécessité de la forme et 
la nécessité de la matiére : ou comme 


Barthélemy St.Hilaire observes in his 
note, p. 41:—Dans les questions de 
dialectique, la conclusion est nécessaire 
en ce sens, qu’elle suit nécessairement 
des prémisses; elle n’est pas du tout 
nécessaire en cesens, quela chose qu’elle 





disent les scholastiques, necessitas illa- 
tionis et necessitas materice. La dia- 
lectique se contente de la premitre, 
mais la demonstration a essentielle- 
ment besoin des deux.” 

» Aristot. Analyt. Post. I. vii. p. 75, 
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no complete demonstration about perishable things, or 
about any individual line, except in regard to its attri- 
butes as member of the genus line. Where the con- 
clusion is not eternally true, but true at one time and 
not true at another, this can only be because one of its 
premisses is not universal or essential. Where both 
premisses are universal and essential, the conclusion 
must be eternal or eternally true. As there is no 
demonstration, so also there can be no definition, of 
perishable attributes.* 

For complete demonstration, it is not sufficient that 
the premisses be true, immediate, and undemonstrable ; 
they must, furthermore, be essential and appropriate to 
the class in hand. Unless they be such, you cannot be 
said to know the conclusion absolutely; you know it 
only by accident. You can only know a. conclusion 
when demonstrated from its own appropriate premisses ; 
and you know it best when it is demonstrated from 
its highest premisses. 
termine whether we really know or not; for we fancy 
that we know, when we demonstrate from true and 
universal principia, without being aware whether 
they are, or are not, the principia appropriate to the 





It is sometimes difficult to de- | 





a. 38-b. 20. Mr. Poste, in his trans- 
lation, here cites (p. 50) a good illus- 
trative passage from Dr. Whewell’s 
Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, 
Book IL. ii. :—“‘ But, in order that we 
may make any real advance in the 
discovery of truth, our ideas must not 
only be clear; they must also be ap- 
propriate. Each science has for its 
basis a different class of ideas; and 
the steps which constitute the pro- 
gress of one science can never be made 
by employing the ideas of another 
kind of science. No genuine advance 





could ever be obtained in Mechanics 
by applying to the subject the ideas 
of space and time merely; no ad- 
vance in Chemistry by the use of 
mere mechanical conceptions ; no dis- 
covery in Physiology by referring 
facts to mere chemical and mechanical 
principles.” &c. 

* Aristot. Analyt. Post. I. viii. p. 75, 
b. 21-36. Compare Metaphys. Z. p. 
1040, a. L: dAov Gre ov dy ein airay 
(rav POaprav) off dpicpds ob?’ ard- 
decEis. Also Biese, Die Philosophie 
des Aristoteles, ch. iv. p. 249. 
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case.* But these principia must always be assumed with- 
out demonstration—the class whose essential constituent 
properties are in question, the universal Axioms, and 
the Definition or meaning of the attributes to be demon- 
strated. If these definitions and axioms are not always 
formally enunciated, it is because we tacitly presume 
them to be already known and admitted by the learner.” 
He may indeed always refuse to grant them in express 
words, but they are such that he cannot help grant- 
ing them by internal assent in his mind, to which 
every syllogism must address itself. When you assume 
a premiss without demonstrating it, though it be really 
demonstrable, this, if the learner is favourable and will- 
ing to grant it, is an assumption or Hypothesis, valid 
relatively to him alone, but not valid absolutely: if he 
is reluctant or adverse, it is a Postulate, which you claim 
whether he is satisfied or not.° The Definition by itself 
is not an hypothesis; for it neither affirms nor denies the 
existence of anything. The pupil must indeed understand 
the terms of it; but this alone is not an hypothesis, 
unless you call the fact that the pupil comes to learn, 
an hypothesis." The Hypothesis or assumption is con- 
tained in the premisses, being that by which the 
reason of the conclusion comes to be true. Some 
object that the geometer makes a false hypothesis or — 
assumption, when he declares a given line drawn to 
be straight, or to be a foot long, though it is neither one 





Siahéper bwdOeors kai airnpa, &e. — 


Themistius, Paraphras. p. 37, Spengel. 


* Aristot. Anal. Post. I. ix. p. 75, 
b. 37-p. 76, a. 30. 


» Thid. x. p. 76, a. 31-b, 22. 
°* Ibid. b. 29-34: éay pév Soxodvra 
AapBavn td pavOdvovrt, stmoridera 
vq - } ? t ? 
~ c 
kal €orw ovy dmdas imdbecis, GdAda 
mpos €xeivoy pdvor, ay dé i pndepuas 
> 7 , a ‘ > , > 4 
evovons Sdéns 7} Kai évavrias évovons 
Xx , 4 > / > tal ‘ , 
apBavy 1d adrd, aireira. Kal TovT@ 





* Aristot. Analyt. Post. I. x. 76, b. 
36: rodro 8 obx tmdbeois, ef put) Kal 
TO dxoverv timdbeciv tis civac pyoet. 
For the meaning of rd dxovety, 
compare 6 dxovev, infra, Analyt. 
Post. I. xxiv. p. 85, b. 22. 
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nor the other. But this objection -has no pertinence, 
since the geometer does not derive his conclusions from 
what is true of the visible lines drawn before his eyes, 
but from what is true of the lines conceived in his 
own mind, and signified or illustrated by the visible 
diagrams." 

The process of Demonstration neither requires, nor 
countenances, the Platonic theory of Ideas—universal| 
substances beyond and apart from particulars. But it, 
does require that we should admit universal predica-| 
tions; that is, one and the same predicate truly appli- 
cable in the same sense to many different particulars. 
Unless this be so, there can be no universal major 
premiss, nor appropriate middle term, nor valid demon- 
strative syllogism.? 

The Maxim or Axiom of Contradiction, in its most 
general enunciation, is never formally enunciated by 
any special science; but each of them assumes the 
Maxim so far as applicable to its own purpose, when- 


ever the Reductio ad Absurdum is introduced.’ It is in 


this and the other common principles or Axioms 
that all the sciences find their point of contact and 
communion; and that Dialectic also comes into com- 
munion with all of them, as also the science (First 
Philosophy) that scrutinizes the validity or demon- 
strability of the Axioms. The dialectician is not 





* Aristot. Analyt. Post. I. x. p. 77, a. A similar doctrine is asserted, 
1: 6 8€ yewpérpns ovdév ouprepal- | Analyt. Prior. I. xli. p. 49, b. 35, and 
vera TO THvde elvat THY ypaypiy fy | still more clearly in De Memoria et 
airos épOeyxrat, dAAd ra Sa rovrwy | Reminiscentia. p. 450, a. 2-12. 





dnAovpeva. 

Themistius, Paraphr. p. 37: domep 
ovd’ of yewperpar Kéxpnvrat Tais ypap- 
pais irép Sv biadéyovra kal decxvi- 
ovat, GAN’ ds fxovew év rH Wuxs, dv 
elo cvpBora ai ypapdpeva. 





» Aristot. Analyt. Post. I. xi. p. 77, 
a. 5-9. 

®* Ibid. a. 10, seq. 

* Aristot. Anal. Post. I. xi. p. 77, a. 
26-30: xat ef ris xaOddov meipgro 
Secxvivat Ta Koivd, oloy Gri dav hava 
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confined to any one science, or to any definite subject- 
matter. His liberty of interrogation is unlimited ; but 
his procedure is essentially interrogatory, and he is 
bound to accept the answer of the respondent—what- 
ever it be, affirmative or negative—as premiss for any 
syllogism that he may construct. In this way he can 
never be sure of demonstrating any thing; for the 
affirmative and the negative will not be equally ser- 
viceable for that purpose. There is indeed also, in 
discussions on the separate sciences, a legitimate prac- 
tice of scientific interrogation. Here the questions 
proper to be put are limited in number, and the an- 
swers proper to be made are determined beforehand by 
the truths of the science—say Geometry ; still, an answer 
thus correctly made will serve to the interrogator as 
premiss for syllogistic demonstration.* The respondent 
must submit to have such answer tested by appeal to: 
geometrical principia and to other geometrical propo- 
sitions already proved as legitimate conclusions from 
the principia; if he finds himself involved in contra- . 
dictions, he is confuted gué geometer, and must correct 
or modify his answer. ‘But he is not bound, gud 
geometer, to undergo scrutiny as to the geometrical 
principia themselves; this would carry the dialogue out 
of the province of Geometry into that of First Philo- 
sophy and Dialectic. Care, indeed, must be taken 





i) aropdva, i) Gri ica amd toy, i) rav | Julius Pacius, ad Analyt. Post. I. 
Toovt@y arta. Compare Metaph. K. | viii. (he divides the chapters differ- 


p- 1061. b. 18. ently), p. 417, says :—‘ Differentia 
* Aristot. Analyt. Post. I. xii. p. 77, | interrogationis dialectic et demon- 
a. 36-40; Themistius, p. 40. strative hee est. Dialecticus ita in- 


The text is here very obscure. He | terrogat, ut optionem det adversario, 
proceeds to distinguish Geometry es- atrum nandit affirmare an negare. 
pecially (also other sciences, though | Demonstrator vero interrogat ut rem 
less emphatically) from r& éy rots | evidentiorem faciat; id est, ut doceat 
diaddyors (I. xii. p. 78, a. 12). ex principiis auditori notis.” 
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to keep both questions and answers within the limits 
of the science. Now there can be no security for 
this restriction, except in the scientific competence of 
the auditors. Refrain, accordingly, from all geometrical 
discussions among men ignorant of geometry and con- 
fine yourself to geometrical auditors, who alone can 
distinguish what questions and answers are really ap- 
propriate. And what is here said about geometry, 
is equally true about the other special sciences.* An- 
swers may be improper either as foreign to the science 
under debate, or as appertaining to the science, yet 
false as to the matter, or as equivocal in middle term; 
though this last is less likely to occur in Geometry, 
since the demonstrations are accompanied by diagrams, 
which help to render conspicuous any such ambiguity.” 
To an inductive proposition, bringing forward a single 
case as contributory to an ultimate generalization, 
no general objection should be offered; the objection 
should be reserved until the generalization itself is ten- 
dered.© Sometimes the mistake is made of drawing an 


\G -l~v 

* Aristot. Analyt. Post. I. xii. p. 77, 

b. 1-15; Themistius, p. 41: od yap 

Sorep tav evddEwv of modXol kptrai, 

ovT@ Kai Tav Kat émioTnpny of av- 
emtoTnpoves. 

» Analyt. Post. I. xii, p. 77, b. 16-33. 

Propositions within the limits of the 





* Analyt. Post. I. xii. p. 77, b. 34 seq. 
This passage is to me hardly intelli- 
gible. It is differently understood by 
commentators and translators. John 
Philoponus in the Scholia (p. 217, b. 
17-32, Brandis), cites the explanation 
of it given by Ammonius, but rejects 





science, but false as to matter, are 
styled by Aristotle Wevdoypadnyara. 
See Aristot. Sophist. Elench. xi. p. 
£71, b4s py. 172, 0.1. 

“TL’interrogation syllogistique se 
confondant avec la proposition, il 
s’ensuit que l’interrogation doit étre, 
comme la proposition, propre a la 
science dont il s’agit” (Barthélemy 
St. Hilaire, note, p. 70). Interroga- 
tion here has a different meaning from 
that which it bears in Dialectic. 
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that explanation, and waits for others 
to supply him with a better. Zabar- 
ella (Comm. in Analyt. Post. pp. 426, 
456, ed. Venet. 1617) admits that as it 
stands, and where it stands, it is unin- 
telligible, but transposes it to another 
part of the book (to the end of cap. 
xvii., immediately before the words 
pavepdy 8€ kai br, &c., of c. xviii), 
and gives an explanation of it in this 
altered position. But Ido not think 
he has succeeded in clearing it up. 


Y 
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affirmative conclusion from premisses in the Second 
figure; this is formally wrong, but the conclusion may 
in some cases be true, if the major premiss happens to 
be a reciprocating proposition, having its predicate co- 


extensive with its subject. 


presumed ; nor can a conclusion be made to yield up its 
principles by necessary reciprocation; for we have 
already observed that, though the truth of the premisses 
certifies the truth of the conclusion, we cannot say vice 
versdé that the truth of the conclusion certifies the truth 
of the premisses. Yet propositions are more frequently 
found to reciprocate in scientific discussion than in 
Dialectic; because, in the former, we take no account 
of accidental properties, but only of definitions and 


what follows from them.* 


Knowledge of Fact and knowledge of the Cause must 
be distinguished, and even within the same science.” 
In some syllogisms the conclusion only brings out 
+o ott—the reality of certain facts; in others, it ends 
in +o &07-—the affirmation of a cause, or of the Why. 
The syllogism of the Why _is, where the middle term 
is not merely the cause, but the proximate cause, 
of the conclusion. Often however the effect is more 
notorious, so that we employ it as middle term, and 
conclude from it to its reciprocating cause; in which 
case our syllogism is only of the é7:; and so it is also 
when we employ as middle term a cause not proximate — 
but remote, concluding from that to the effect.© Some- — 





This, however, cannot be 





* Analyt. Post. I. xii. p. 77, b. 40- 
p. 78, a. 13. 

» Analyt. Post, I, xiii. p. 77, a. 22 
seq. 

: Themistius, p. 45: modAdxis oup 
Baiver cai dvriotpéew addndrows 7d 
airvov kal TO. onpeiov. Kat dude Sei- 
kvucbar d¢ GddAnrov, Sia Tod onpeiov 





péev @s TO Ort, Sua Oarépov b€ as TO 
Oude. 

“Cum enim vera demonstratio, id 
est rod Sidr, fiat per causam proxi- a 
mam, consequens est, ut demonstratio — ; 
vel per.effectum. proximum, vel per 
causam remotam, sit demonstratio rod 
érc” (Julius Pacius, Comm. p. 422). 
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times the syllogisms of the 67 may fall under one 
science, those of the éo7 under another, namely, in 
the case where one science is subordinate to another, 
as optics to geometry, and harmonies to arithmetic ; 
the facts of optics and harmonics belonging to sense 
and observation, the causes thereof to mathematical 
reasoning. It may happen, then, that a man knows 
70 tio7e Well, but is comparatively ignorant tov d7: the 
geometer may have paid little attention to optical facts. 
Cognition of the gor is the maximum, the perfection, 
of all cognition; and this, comprising arithmetical and 
geometrical theorems, is almost always attained by syl- 
logisms in the First figure. This figure is the most 
truly scientific of the three ; the other two figures de- 
pend upon it for expansion and condensation. It is, 
besides, the only one in which universal affirmative 
conclusions can be obtained; for in the Second figure 
we get only negative conclusions; in the Third, only 
particular. Accordingly, propositions declaring Essence 
or Definition, obtained only through universal affirma- 
tive conclusions, are yielded in none but the First figure.” 

As there are some affirmative propositions that are 
indivisible, z.e. having affirmative predicates which be- 
long to a subject at once, directly, immediately, indi- 
visibly,—so there are also some indivisible negative 
propositions, 2.¢., with predicates that belong negatively 
to a subject at once, directly, &c. In all such there 








M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire observes 
(Note, p. 82) :—“La cause éloignée 
non immédiate, donne un syllogisme 
dans la seconde figure.—Il est vrai 
qu’ Aristote n’appelle cause que la 
cause immédiate; et que la cause 
éloignée n’est pas pour lui une vérit- 
able cause.” 

‘See in Schol. p. 188, a. 19, the ex- 





planation given by Alexander of the 
syllogism rod didre. 

* Analyt, Post. I. xiii. p.79, a. 2, seq. : 
évravda yap To pev ore tay aigOnrixav 
eidéva, 7d 5€ Sidri roy pabnpartxar, &c. 
Compare Analyt. Prior. II. xxi. p. 67, 
a. 11; and Metaphys. A. p. 981, a. 15.° 

» Analyt. Post. I. xiv. p. 79, a. 
17-32. 
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is no intermediate step to justify either the affirmation 
of the predicate, or the negation of the predicate, re- 
specting the given subject. This will be the case 
where neither the predicate nor the subject is contained 
in any higher genus.* 

In regard both to these propositions immediate and 
indivisible, and to propositions mediate and deducible, 
there are two varieties of error.” You may err simply, 
from ignorance, not knowing better, and not supposing 
yourself to know at all; or your error may be a false 
conclusion, deduced by syllogism through a middle term, 
and accompanied by a belief on your part that you do 
know. This may happen in different ways. Suppose 
the negative proposition, No B is A, to be true imme- 
diately or indivisibly. Then, if you conclude the con- 
trary of this’ (All B is A) to be true, by syllogism 





* Analyt. Post. I. xv. p. 79, a. 33- 
b. 22. The point which Aristotle here 
especially insists upon is, that there 
may be and are immediate, undemon- 
strable, negative (as well as affir- 
mative) predicates: qavepdy oby dre 
évdéxerai te GAAo AA@ py bmdp- 
xeuv ardpos. (Themistius, Paraphr. 
p. 48, Spengel: dyeoror 5€ mporacers 
ov katadpdcers pdvov eiciv, adda kal 
droddces dspoias at pn Sdvavra dia 
avddAoyopod SecxOnva, abrar & eiciv 
ep dy ovderépov tdv Spwv Gddos tis 


| édov atnyopetrat.) It had beenalready 


shown, in an earlier chapter of this 
treatise (p. 72, b. 19), that there were 
affirmative predicates immediate and 
undemonstrable. This may be com- 
pared with that which Plato declares 
in the Sophistes (pp. 253-254, seq.) 


| about the intercommunion rév yevar 


| kal ray eddy with each other. Some 


of them admit such intercommunion, 
others repudiate it. 
» Analyt. Post. I. xvi. p. 79, b. 23: 





Gyvoia kar amdpacw—éyvora Kara 
dudbeow. See Themistius, p. 49, 
Spengel. In regard to simple and 
uncombined ideas, ignorance is not 
possible as an erroneous combination, 
but only as a mental blank. You 
either have the idea and thus know 
so much truth, or you have not the 
idea and are thus ignorant to that 
extent; this is the only alternative. 
Cf. Aristot. Metaph. ©. p. 1051, a. 
84; De Anima, III. vi. p. 430, a. 26. 

* Analyt. Post. I. xvi. p. 79, b. 29, 
M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire remarks 
(p. 95, n.):—“Tl faut remarquer qu’ 
Aristote ne s’occupe que des modes 
universels dans la premiére et dans la 
seconde figure, parceque, la démon- 
stration étant toujours universelle, les 
propositions qui expriment l’erreur 
opposée doivent l’étre comme elle. 
Ainsi ce sont les propositions con- 
traires, et non les contradictoires, dont 
il sera question ici.” 

For the like reason the Third figure 
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through the middle term C, your syllogism must be in 
the First figure ; it must have the minor premiss false 
(since B is brought under C, when it is not contained 
in any higher genus), and it may have both premisses 
false. Again, suppose the affirmative proposition, All 
Bis A, to be true immediately or indivisibly. Then 
if you conclude the contrary of this (No B is A) to be 
true, by syllogism through the middle term C, your 
syllogism may be in the First figure, but it may also 
be in the Second figure, your false conclusion being 
negative. If it be in the First figure, both its pre- 
misses may be false, or one of them only may be false, 
either indifferently.* If it be in the Second figure, 
either premiss singly may be wholly false, or both may 
be partly false.? 

Let us next assume the affirmative proposition, All 
B is A, to be true, but mediate and deducible through 
the middle term C. If you conclude the contrary of 
this (No B is A) through the same middle term (, in 
the First figure, your error cannot arise from falsity 
in the minor premiss, because your minor (by the laws 
of the figure) must be affirmative; your error must 
arise from a false major, because a negative major 
is not inconsistent with the laws of the First figure. 
On the other hand, if you conclude the contrary in the 
First figure through a different middle term, D, either 
both your premisses will be false, or your minor premiss 
will be false. If you employ the Second figure to 
conclude your contrary, both your premisses cannot be 
false, though either one of them ney, ee be false.‘ 





is not mentioned bee ‘bak only the | | peop oXnpare ddas pev elva Tas 
First and Second; because in the | mpordoes dpudorépas Wevdeis ovK 
Third figure no universal conclusion | évdéyerar—eéni re 8 Exarépav ovdev 
can be proved (Julius Pacius, p. 431). | kodver Wevdy elvat. 

* Analyt. Post. I. xvi. p. 80, a. 6-26. | ° Ibid. b. 17-p. 81, a. 4. 

* Ibid. a. 27-b. 14: e» 8€ rm  * Ibid. p. 81, a, 5-14. 
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Such will be the case when the deducible proposition 
assumed to be true is affirmative, and when therefore 
the contrary conclusion which you profess to have 
proved is negative. But if the deducible proposition 
assumed to be true is negative, and if consequently the 
contrary conclusion must be affirmative,—then, if you 
try to prove this contrary through the same middle 
term, your premisses cannot both be false, but your 
major premiss must always be false.* If, however, you 
try to prove the contrary through a different and 
inappropriate middle term, you cannot convert the 
minor premiss to its contrary (because the minor pre- 
miss must continue affirmative, in order that you may . 
arrive at any conclusion at all), but the major can be 
so converted. Should the major premiss thus converted 
be true, the minor will be false; should the major pre- 
miss thus converted be false, the minor may be either 
true or false. Hither one of the premisses, or both the 
premisses, may thus be false.” 

Errors of simple ignorance (not concluded from 


false syllogism) may proceed from defect or failure 


of sensible perception, in one or other of its branches. | 
For without sensation there can be no induction; and 
it is from induction only that the premisses for demon- 
stration by syllogism are obtained. We cannot arrive 
at universal propositions, even in what are called 
abstract sciences, except through induction of par- — 
ticulars; nor can we demonstrate except from universals. — 
Induction and Demonstration are the only two ways of — 
learning ; andthe particulars composing our inductions — 
can only be known through sense.° . 





* Analyt. Post. I. xvii. p.81,a.15-20. | difficult chapters. a 
» Ibid. a, 20-34. Mr. Poste’s trans- | °° Analyt. Post. I. xviii. p.81,a. 38- 
lation (pp.-65-70) is very perspicuous | b. 9. In this important chapter (the — 
and instructive in regard to these two | doctrines of which are more fully ex- 
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Aristotle next proceeds to show (what in previous 
passages he had assumed)* that, if Demonstration or the 
syllogistic process be possible—if there be any truths 
supposed demonstrable, this implies that there must be 
primary or ultimate truths. It has been explained that 
the constituent elements assumed in the Syllogism are 
three terms and two propositions or premisses; in the 
major premiss, A is affirmed (or denied) of all B; in 
the minor, B is affirmed of all C; in the conclusion, 
A is affirmed (or denied) of all ©.” Now~it—is- pos- 


sible that there may be some one or more predicates _ 


higher than A, but it is impossible that there can be 
an infinite series of such higher predicates. So also 
there may be one or more subjects lower than C, 
and of which C will be the predicate ; but it is impos- 

sible that there can be an infinite series of such lower 
subjects. In like manner there may perhaps be one or 


more middle terms between A and B, and between .B> 


and C; but it is impossible that there can be an infinite 


series of such intervening middle terms, There must 
be_a limit to-the-series-ascending, descending, or inter- 


—vening. These remarks have no application to reci- 





procating propositions, in which the predicate is 





panded in the last chapter of the | conjuncta sunt, inductione probentur 


Second Book of the Analyt. Post.), the 
text of Waitz does not fully agree 
with that of Julius Pacius. In Fir- 
min Didot’s edition the text is the 
same as in Waitz; but his Latin 
translation remains adapted to that of 
Julius Pacius. Waitz gives the sub- 
stance of the chapter as follows (ad 
Organ. II. p. 347):—“ Universales pro- 
positiones omnes inductione comparan- 
tur, quum etiam in iis, que a sensibus 
maxime aliena videntur et qua, ut 
mathematica (ra e£ apatpéoews), cogi- 
tatione separantur 4 materia quacum 





ea que de genere (e.g., de linea vel 
de corpore mathematico), ad quod 
demonstratio pertineat, predicentur 
xa@’ avrd et cum ejus natura con- 
juncta sint.. Inductio autem iis niti- 
tur que sensibus percipiuntur ; nam 
res singulares sentiuntur, scientia vero 
rerum singularium non datur sine in- 
ductione, non datur inductio sine 
sensu.” 

* Analyt.—Prior. T. xxvii. p. 48, a. 
38; Analyt. Post: frii--p- 74,-b..21. » 

* Analyt. Post. I. xix. p. 81,b. 10-17. 

* Ibid. p. 81, b. 30-p. 82 a. 14. 
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co-extensive with the subject.* But they apply alike to 
demonstrations negative and affirmative, and alike to 
all the three figures of Syllogism.” 

In Dialectical Syllogism it is enough if the pre- 
misses be admitted or reputed as propositions imme- 
diately true, whether they are so in reality or not; but 
in Scientific or Demonstrative Syllogism they must be 
so in reality : the demonstration is not complete unless 
it can be traced up to premisses that are thus imme- 
diately or directly true (without any intervening 
middle term).° That there are and must be such primary 
or immediate premisses, Aristotle now undertakes to 
prove, by some dialectical reasons, and other analytical 
or scientific reasons.t He himself thus distinguishes 
them ; but the distinction is faintly marked, and amounts, 
at most, to this, that the analytical reasons advert only 
to essential predication, and to the conditions of scientific 
demonstration, while the dialectical reasons dwell upon 


Cuap. VII.’ 





* Analyt. Post. I. xix. p. 82, a. 15- 
20. M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, p. 
117 :—“Ceci ne saurait s’appliquer 
aux termes réciproques, parce que dans 
les termes qui peuvent étre attribués 
réciproquement l’un a4 l'autre, on ne 
peut pas dire qu'il y ait ni premier ni 
dernier rélativement a l’attribution.” 

» Analyt. Post. I. xx.,xxi. p. 82, a. 
21-b. 36. 

© Ibid. xix. p. 81, b. 18-29, 

* Thid. xxi, p. 82, b. 35; xxii. p. 
84, a. 7: AoyrKGs pev ov ek 
ToUT@v Gy Tis MiaTEvaELE TrEpt TOU Ex- 
Oévros, dvadutixas S€ dia ravde 
gbavepdv avvroumrepov. In Scholia, 
p- 227, a. 42, the same distinction 
is expressed by Philoponus in the 
terms AoyiKorepa and mpayparadéc- 
tepa. Compare Biese, Die Philosophie 
des Aristoteles, pp. 134, 261; Rassow, 
De Notionis Definitione, pp. 19, 20; 
Heyder, Aristot. u. Hegel. Dialektik, 





pp. 316, 317. 

Aristotle, however, does not always 
adhere closely to the distinction. 
Thus, if we compare the logical or 
dialectical reasons given, p. 82, b. 37, 
seq., with the. analytical, announced 
as beginning p. 84, a. 8, seq., we find 
the samemain topic dwelt upon in both, 
namely, that to admit an infinite series 
excludes the possibility of Definition. 
Both Alexander and Ammonius agree 
in announcing this as the capital topic 
on which the proof turned ; but Alex- 
ander inferred from hence that the 
argument was purely dialectical (Ao- 
yxoy émtxeipnua), while Ammonius 
regarded it as a reason thoroughly 
convincing and evident: 6 pé 
pirscodos (Ammonius) éreye py dia 
TovTo Aéyew AoyeKa Ta emrtxeiph~ 
para: évapyes yap ort eiolv dpiopol, €i 

py) axatadniay cicayayopev —_ 
p. 227, a. 40, seq., Brand.). 


pevrou — 





* 
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these, but include something else besides, viz., acci- 
dental predication. The—proof-consists-mainly-in the 
declaration that; unless we assume™some propositions to 
be true immediately, indivisibly, undemonstrably,—De- 
finition, Demonstration, and Science would be alike 
impossible. 
endless, so that we never arrive at a highest generic 
predicate ; if the descending series of subjects is endless, 


so that we never reach a lowest subject,—no definition | 


can ever be attained. The essential properties, included 
in the-definition, must be finite in number; and the 
accidental predicates must also be finite in number, 
since they have no existence except as attached to some 
essential subject, and since they must come under one 
or other of the nine later Categories." If, then, the two 
extremes are thus fixed and finite—the highest predicate 
and the lowest subject—it is impossible that there can 
be an infinite series of terms between the two. The 
intervening terms must be finite in number. The 
Aristotelian theory therefore is, that there are certain 
propositions directly and immediately true, and others 


derived from them by demonstration through middle 
terms,’ It is alike an error to assert that every thing 


can be demonstrated, and that nothing can be demon- 
strated. | 





If the ascending series of predicates is 





* Analyt. Post. I. xxii. p. 83, a. 20, 
b. 14. Only eight of the ten Cate- 
gories are here enumerated. 

» Analyt. Post. I. xxii. p. 84, a. 30- 
35. The paraphrase of Themistius 
(pp. 55-58, Spengel) states the Ari- 
stotelian reasoning in clearer language 
than Aristotle himself. Zabarella 
(Comm. in Analyt. Post. I. xviii. ; 
context. 148, 150, 154) repeats that 
Aristotle’s proof-is founded upon the 
undeniable fact that there are defini- | 





tions, and that without them there 
could be ne~demonstration and no 
scienee. This excludes the supposi- 
tion of an infinite series of predicates 
and of middle terms :—“ Sumit ra- 
tionem a4 definitione ; si in predicatis 
in quid procederetur ad infinitum, 
sequeretur auferri definitionem et 
omnino essenti# cognitionem; sed 
hoc dicendum non est, quum omnium 
consensioni adversetur” (p. 466, Ven. 
1617). 
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It is plain from Aristotle’s own words* that he in- 
tended these four chapters (xix.-xxil.) as a confirmation 
of what he had already asserted in chapter iii. of the 
present treatise, and as farther refutation of the two 
distinct classes of opponents there indicated : (1) those 
who said that every thing was demonstrable, demon- 
stration in a circle being admissible ; (2) those who said 
that nothing was demonstrable, inasmuch as the train 
of predication upwards, downwards, and intermediate, 
was infinite: Both these-two-classes of opponents agreed 
in_saying, that there were no truths-immediate-and 
indemonstrable ; and it is upon this point that Aristotle 
here takes issue with them, seeking to prove that there 
are and must be such truths. But I cannot think the 


proof satisfactory ; nor has it appeared so to able com- | 


mentators either of ancient or modern times—from | 
Alexander of Aphrodisias down to Mr. Poste.® The 





* Analyt. Post. I. xxii. p. 84, a. 32: 
orep ehapev tivas éyew Kar’ dpxds, 
&e. 

» See Mr. Poste’s note, p. 77, of his 
translation of this treatise. After 
saying that the first of Aristotle’s 
dialectical proofs is faulty, and that 
the second is a petitio principii, Mr. 
Poste adds, respecting the so-called 
analytical proof given by Aristotle: 
—“It is not so much a proof, as a 
more accurate determination of the 
principle to be postulated. This postu- 
late, the existence of first principles, 
as concerning the constitution of the 
world, appears to belong properly to 
Metaphysics, and is merely borrowed 
by Logic. See Metaph. ii. 2, and 
Introduction.” In the passage of the 
Metaphysica (a. p. 994) here cited 
the main argument of Aristotle is 
open to the same objection of petitio 
principit which Mr. Poste urges 





| 


against Aristotle’s second dialectical 
argument in this place. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill, in his System 
of Logic, takes for granted that there 
must be immediate, indemonstrable 
truths, to serve as a basis for deduc- 
tion; “ that there cannot be a chain 
of proof suspended from nothing;” 
that there must be ultimate laws of 
nature, though we cannot be sure that 


the laws now known to us are ulti- - 


mate. : 

On the other hand, we read in 
the recent work of an acute contem- 
porary philosopher, Professor Delboeuf 
(Essai de Logique Scientifique, Liége, 
1865, Pref. pp. v, vii, viii, pp. 46, 
47 :)—“Tl est des points sur les- 
quels je crains de ne m’étre pas ex- 
pliqué assez nettement, entre autres 
la question du fondement de la certi- 
tude. Je suis de ceux qui repoussent 
de toutes leurs forces l’axiome si 
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elaborate amplification added in these last chapters adds 
no force to the statement already given at the earlier 
stage; and it is in one respect a change for the worse, 
inasmuch as it does not advert to the important dis- 
tinction announced in chapter iil., between universal 


truths known by Induction (from -sense-and particulars), 





spécieux qu’on ne peut tout dé- 
montrer; cette proposition aurait, 
& mes yeux, plus besoin que toute 
autre d’une démonstration. Cette 
démonstration ne sera en partie 
donnée que quand on aura une 
bonne fois énuméré toutes les pro- 
positions indémontrables; et quand 
on aura bien défini le caractére auquel 
on les reconnait. Nulle part on ne 
trouve ni une semblable énumération, 
ni uve semblable définition. On reste 
4 cet égard dans une position vague, 
et par cela méme facile & défendre.” 
It would seem, by these words, that 
M. Delbceuf stands in the most direct 
opposition to Aristotle, who teaches 
us that the dpyai or principia from 
which demonstration starts cannot be 
themselves demonstrated. But when 
we compare other passages of M. Del- 
beeuf’s work, we find that, in rejecting 
all undemonstrable propositions, what 
he really means is to reject all self- 
evident universal truths, “Cest donc 
une véritable illusion d’admettre des 
vérités évidentes par elles-mémes. II 
n’y a pas de proposition fausse que 
nous ne soyons disposés d’admettre 
comme axiome, quand rien ne nous 
a encore autorisés 4 la repousser ” 
(p. ix.). This is quite true in my 
opinion ; but the immediate indemon- 
strable truths for which Aristotle 
contends as dpxai of demonstration, 
are not announced by him as self- 
evident, they are declared to be re- 
sults of sense and induction, to be 
raised from observation of particulars 
multiplied, compared, and perma- 


nently formularized under the in- 
tellectual habitus called Nodis. By 
Demonstration Aristotle means de- 
duction in its most perfect form, 
beginning from these adpyat which 
are inductively known but not de- 
monstrable (7. e. not knowable de- 
ductively). And in this view the 
very able and instructive treatise of 
M. Delbceuf mainly coincides, assign- 
ing even greater preponderance to the 
inductive process, and approximating 
in this respect to the important im- 
provements in logical theory advanced 
by Mr. John Stuart Mill. 

Among the universal propositions 
which are not derived from Induction, 
but which serve as dpxai for Deduc- 
tion and Demonstration, we may 
reckon the religious, ethical, ssthe- 
tical, social, political, &c., beliefs re- 
ceived in each different community, 
and impressed upon all newcomers 
born into it by the force of precept, 
example, authority. Here the major 
premiss is felt by each individual as 
carrying an authority of its own, 
stamped and enforced by the sanction 
of society, and by the disgrace or 
other penalties in store for those who 
disobey it. It is ready to be inter- 
preted and diversified by suitable 
minor premisses in all- inferential ap- 
plications. But these dpyai for de- 
duction, differing widely at different 
times and places, though generated 
in the same manner and enforced by 
the same sanction, would belong more 
properly to the class which Aristotle 
‘terms ra évdoéa. 
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and uniyersal-truths-known-by.Deduction from thewel 
The truths immediate and indemonstrable (not known 
through a middle term) are the inductive truths, as 

Aristotle declares in many places, and most emphatically 
at the close of the Analytica Posteriora. But in these 
‘chapters, he hardly alludes to Induction. Moreover, 


‘while trying-to—prove_that there must be immediate 


universal. truths, he neither gives any complete lis list of 
identify them, Oppaneniz might ask him whether 
these immediate universal truths were not ready-made — 
inspirations of the mind ; and if so, what better authority 
they had than the Platonic Ideas, which are con- 
temptuously dismissed. 

We have thus recognized that there exist immediate 
(ultimate or primary) propositions, wherein the con- 
junction between predicate and subject is such that no 
intermediate term can be assigned between them. 
When A is predicated both of B and C, this may per- 
haps be in consequence of some common property 
possessed by B and ©, and such common property will 
form a middle term. For example, equality of angles 
to two right angles belongs both to an isosceles and to a 
scalene triangle, and it belongs to them by reason of 
their common property—triangular figure ; which last is 
thus the middle term. But this need not be always the 
case.* It is possible that the two propositions—A pre- 
dicated of B, A predicated of C—may both of them 
be immediate propositions; and that there may be no 
community of nature between B and ©. Whenever.a 
middle term can be found, demonstration is possible ; 
but where no middle term can be found, demonstration 
is impossible. The proposition, whether affirmative or 





* Analyt. Post. I. xxiii. p. 84, b. 3-18. rodro 8 ovk del otras Exet. 
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negative, is then an immediate or indivisible one. Such 
propositions, and the terms of which they are composed, 
are the ultimate elements or principia of Demonstration. 
Predicate and subject are brought constantly into closer 
and closer conjunction, until at last they become one 
and indivisible." Here we reach the unit or element 
of the syllogizing process. In all scientific calculations 
there is assumed an unit to start from, though in each 
branch of science it is a different unit ; e.g. in barology, 
the pound-weight; in harmonics, the quarter-tone; in 
other branches of science, other units.” Analytical 
research teaches us that the corresponding unit in 
Syllogism is the affirmative or negative proposition 
which is primary, immediate, indivisible. In Demon- 
stration and Science it is the Notis or Intellect.’ 
Having thus, in the long preceding reasoning, sought 

to prove that all demonstration must take its departure — 
from primary undemonstrable prinecipia—from some 
premisses, affirmative and negative, which are directly 
true in themselves, and not demonstrable through any 
middle term or intervening propositions, Aristotle 
now passes to a different enquiry. We have some 
demonstrations in which the conclusion is Particular, 
others in which it is Universal: again, some Affirma- 
tive, some Negative. Which of the two, in each of these 
alternatives, is the best? We have also demonstrations 
Direct or Ostensive, and demonstrations Indirect or by 
way of Reductio ad Absurdum. Which of these two is the 





* Analyt. Post. I. xxiii. p. 84, b. 25- | ratrd mayrayov, add’ év Bapei peév pra, 
37. del rd pévoy muxvodra, éws ddial- | év 8€ péder Sieois, GAdo 8 ev Arg, 
peta yévnrat kai &y. fore 8 &v, dray | ovrws év avdAdoyiou@ Td év mpdracis 
dipecoy yevnra kal pia mpdracts dts | dyecos, év 8 arodeiger cal émornun 6 
i dpecos. vous. ' 

» Ibid. b. 37: nat Somep ev rois| * Ibid. b. 35-p. 85, a. 1. 


GAdas  apxn dmdody, rovro 8 ob 
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best? Both questions appear to have been et to 
debate by contemporary philosophers. 

Aristotle discusses these points dialectically (as indeed 
he points out in the Topica that the comparison-of two — 
things generally, as to-better-and-worse, falls under-the — 
varieties of dialectical enquiry °), first stating and-next 
refuting the arguments on the weaker side. Some 
persons may think (he says) that demonstration of the 
Particular is better than demonstration of the Universal : 
first, because it conducts to fuller cognition of that 
which the thing is in itself, and not merely that which 
it is_guatenus. member of a class; secondly, because 
demonstrations of the Universal are apt to generate an 
illusory belief, that the Universal is a distinct reality 
apart from and independent of all its particulars (ze., 
that figure in general has a real existence apart from 
all particular figures, and number in general apart 
from all particular numbers, &c.), while demonstrations 
of the Particular do not lead to any such illusion.° 

To these arguments Aristotle replies :—1. It is not 
correct to say that cognition of the Particular is more 
complete, or bears more upon real existence, than 
cognition of the Universal. The reverse would be 
nearer to the truth. To know that the isosceles, qua- 
tenus triangle, has its three angles equal to two right 
angles, is more complete cognition than knowing simply 
that the isosceles has its three angles equal to two right 
angles. 2. If the Universal be not an equivocal 


* Analyt. Post. I. xxiv. p. 85, a. 13- 
18. dyudioBnreira morépa Bedriov: 
as 8 avrws kal rept tis dmoderkviva 
Aeyouévns kal ths els rd advvaroy 
ayovons amodei~ews. 

» Aristot. Topic. IIT. i. p. 116, a. 1, 
seq. j 

* Analyt. Post. I. xxiv. p. 85, a. 20- 





b. 3. Themistius, pp. 58-59, Spengel : 
od yap dSudvupoy td Kabddov eoriv, 
ovde av) pdvoy, add’ imdaracts, od 
xopiot?) pev Gorep ovd€ ra cupBe- 


Byxéra, evapyas 8 ody €uawopery 


trois mpdypacw. ‘the Scholastic doc- 


‘trine of Universalia in re is‘here ex- 


pressed very clearly by Themistius, 
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term—if it represents one property and one definition 
common to many particulars, it then has a real exist- 
ence as much or more than any one or any number of 
the particulars. For all these particulars are perishable, 
but the class is imperishable. 3. He who believes 
that the universal term has one meaning in all the 
particulars, need not necessarily believe that it has any 
meaning apart from all particulars; he need not believe 
this about Quiddity, any more than he believes it about 
Quality or Quantity. Or if he does believe so, it is his | 
own individual mistake, not imputable to the demon- 
stration. 4, We have shown that a complete demon- 
stration is one in which the middle term is the cause or 
reason of the conclusion. Now the Universal is most 
of the nature of Cause; for it represents the First 
Essence or the Per Se, and is therefore its own cause, 
or has no other cause behind it. The demonstration of 
the Universal has thus more of the Cause or the Why, 
and is therefore better than the demonstration of the 
Particular. 5. In the Final Cause or End of action, 
there is always some ultimate end for the sake of which 
the intermediate ends are pursued, and which, as it is 
better than they, yields, when it is known, the only 
complete explanation of the action. So it is also with 
the Formal Cause : there is one highest form which con- 
tains the Why of the subordinate forms, andthe know- 
ledge of-whiehris therefore better; as when, for example, 
the exterior angles of a given isosceles triangle are 
seen to be equal to four right angles, not because it is 
isosceles or triangle, but because it is a rectilineal figure. 
6. Particulars, as such, fall into infinity of number, 
and are thus unknowable ; the Universal tends towards 
oneness and simplicity, and is thus essentially knowable, 
more fully demonstrable than the infinity of particulars, 
The demonstration thereof is therefore better. 7. It is 


~ avo 
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also better; on another ground ; for he that knows the 
Universal does in a certain sense know also the Par- 
ticular ;* but he that knows the Particular cannot be 
said in any sense to know the Universal. 8. The 
principium or perfection of cognition is to be found in 
the immediate proposition, true per se. When we 
demonstrate, and thus employ a middle term, the nearer 
the middle term approaches to that principium, the 
better the demonstration is. The demonstration of 
the Universal is thus better and more accurate than 
that of the Particular.” 

Such are the several reasons enumerated by Aristotle 
in refutation of the previous opinion stated in favour of 
the Particular. Evidently he does not account them all 
of equal value: he intimates that some are purely 


dialectical (Aoyuxa) ; and he insists most upon the two | 


following :—1. He that. knows the Universal knows in 
a certain sense the Particular; if he knows that every 
triangle has its three angles equal to two right angles, he 
knows potentially that the isosceles has its three angles 
equal to the same, though he.may not know as yet that 
the isosceles 7s a triangle. But he that knows the Par- 


_ ticular does not in any way know the Universal, either 


actually or potentially. 2. The Universal is appre- 
hended by Intellect or Nois, the highest of all cognitive. 
powers; the Particular terminates in sensation. . Here, 
I presume, he means, that, in demonstration of the Par- 
ticular, the conclusion teaches you nothing more than 





* Compare Analyt. Post. I. i. p. 71, 
a. 25; also Metaphys. A. p. 981, a. 12. 

» Analyt. Post. I. xxiv. p. 85, b. 4- 
p. 86, a. 21. Schol. p. 233, b. 6: 
dpoiws b€ dvrav yropipor, h 8 éAar- 
Tévev péowv aiperwrépa’ paddoy yap 
eyyurepw Tis Tov vod évepyeias. 





* Analyt. Post. I. xxiv. p. 86, a. 22: 
G\Aa tov pev eipnuévoy Ena hoyika 
éort> padriora 8é Sprov on 7 
kaOddov Kupiorépa, Ori—é 8€ ravrny 
éxov tiv mpéracw (the Particular) 
ro xaOdérov ovdapas older, 
otre Suvdpet odr’ éevepyeia. 
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you might have learnt from a direct observation of — 


sense ; whereas in that of the Universal the conclusion 
teaches you more than you could have learnt from 
direét sensation, and comes into correlation with the 
highest form of our intellectual nature. 

Next, Aristotle compares the Affirmative with the 
Negative demonstration, and shows that the Affirmative 
is the better. Of two demonstrations (he lays it down) 
that one which proceeds upon a smaller number of 
postulates, assumptions, or propositions, is better than 
the other ; for, to say-nothing-ef-other Tréasons,.1t-con- 
ducts-you-more_speedily to. knowledge than the other, 
and.that is.an.advantage. Now, both in the affirmative 
-and in the negative syllogism, you must have three 
terms and two propositions; but in the affirmative you 
assume only that something 7s; while in the negative 
you assume both that something 2s, and that something 
is not. Here is a double assumption instead of a single ; 
therefore the negative is the worse or inferior of the 
two.” Moreover, for the demonstration of a negative 
conclusion, you require one affirmative premiss (since 
from two negative premisses nothing whatever can be 
concluded) ; while for the demonstration of an affirmative 
conclusion, you must have two affirmative premisses, 
and you cannot admit a negative. This, again, shows 
that the affirmative is logically prior, more trustworthy, 
and better than the negative.. The negative is only 


intelligible and knowable through the affirmative, just _ 


as Non-Ens is knowable only through Exs.. The affir- 
mative demonstration therefore, as involving better 
principles, is, on this ground also, better than the nega- 





* Analyt. Post. I. xxiv, p.86, a. 29: | the doctrine that Novs is the unit of 
kal 7 pév xaOddov vontn, 7 S€ Kara | scientific demonstration. 
pépos eis aicOnow tedevtG. Compare » Ibid. T. xxv. p. 86, a. 31-b. 9, 
xxiii. p. 84, b. 39, where we noticed | ° Ibid. b. 10-30. 
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tive. <A fortiori, it is also better than the demonstration 
by way of Reductio ad Absurdum, which was the last 
case to be considered. This, as concluding only indi- 
rectly and from impossibility of the contradictory, is 
worse even than the negative; much more therefore 
is it worse than the direct affirmative.” 

If we next compare one Science with another, the 
prior and more accurate of the two is, (1) That which 
combines at once the om and the son; (2) That 
which is abstracted from material conditions, as com- 
pared with that which is immersed therein—for example, 
arithmetic is more accurate than harmonics; (3) The 
more simple as compared with the more complex: thus, 
arithmetic is more accurate than geometry, a monad or 
unit is a substance without position, whereas a point 
(more concrete) is a substance with position.. One and 
the same science is that which belongs to one and the 
same generic subject-matter. The premisses of a de- 
monstration must be included in the same genus with 
the conclusion; and where the ultimate premisses are 
heterogeneous, the cognition derived from them must 
be considered as not one but a compound of several. 
You may find two or more distinct middle terms for 





* Analyt. Post. I. xxv. p. 86, b. 30- 
39. 

» Ibid. I. xxvi. p. 87, a. 2-80. 
Waitz (II. p. 370), says: “ deductio 
(ad absurdum), quippe que per am- 
bages cogat, post ponenda est demon- 
strationi recte.” 

Philoponus says (Schol. pp. 234- 
235, Brand.) that the Commentators 
all censured Aristotle for the manner 
in which he here laid out the Syl- 
logism &’ dévvarov. Ido not, how- 
ever, find any such censure in The- 
mistius. Philoponus defends Aristotle 
from the censure. 

* Analyt. Post. 1. xxvii. p. 87, a. 31- 





37. Themistius, Paraphras. p. 60, ed. 
Speng.: xar’ Gdov b€ (rpdmrov), éav H 
pev mepl troxeipevd tiva kai aigOnra 
mpayparevnra, 7» S€ mepi vonra Kal 
kaOdnov. 

Philoponus illustrates this (Schol. 
p. 235, b. 41, Br.): oiov ra Geodoaiou 
opapixa axpiBéorepa eotw éemornun 
Tis Tav AdrodvKov mepi Kiwouperns 
opaipas. &e. 

* Analyt. Post. I. xxviii. p. 87, a. 
38-b. 5. Themistius, p. 61: d7Aov de 
TovTo yiverat mpoiovow én Tas avarro- 
Seixrous apxds: atta yap ei pndepuiav 
Exouev ovyyévetay, Erepar af émioripat. 
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demonstrating the same conclusion; sometimes out of 
the same logical series or table, sometimes out of dif- 
ferent tables.* 

There cannot be demonstrative cognition of fortuitous 
events,” for all demonstration is either of the necessary 
or of the customary. Nor can there be demonstrative 
cognition through sensible perception. For though by 
sense we perceive a thing as such and such (through its 
sensible qualities), yet we perceive it inevitably as hoc 
aliquid, hic, et nune. But the Universal cannot be per- 
ceived by sense; for it is neither fic nor nune, but 
semper et ubique.© Now demonstrations are all accom- 
plished by means of the Universal, and demonstrative 
cognition cannot therefore be had through sensible 
perception. If the equality of the three angles of 
a triangle to two right angles were a fact directly 
perceivable by sense, we should still have looked 
out for a demonstration thereof: we should have no 
proper scientific cognition of it (though some persons 
contend for this); for sensible perception gives us only 
particular cases, and Cognition or Science proper comes 
only through knowing the Universal." If, being on 
the surface of the moon, we had on any one occasion 





* Analyt. Post. I. xxix. p. 87, b. 5- 
18. Aristotle gives an example to | 
illustrate this general doctrine: 16 | 


aigOdverOac td tTplywvov Gri dvoiv 
dpOais ioas Exer Tas ywvias, é(ntodpev 
dy arddekwv, cai ody (@or7ep phaci 








RoecOa, Td KiveicOat, rd npepiCerOar, | 
To peraSddAew. As he includes these 
terms and this subject among the 
topics for demonstration, it is difficult 
to see where he would draw a distinct 
line between topics for Demonstration 
and topics for Dialectic. 

» Ibid. xxx. p. 87, b. 19-27. 

* Ibid. xxxi. p. 87, b. 28: ei yap 
kat €orw 7 aigOnois Tov rowvde Kat 
pi Trovde tivos, GA’ alcOdverOai ye 
dvayxaioy Tdd¢€ Tt Kai Tov Kal viv: 





“ Ibid. b. 35: 8yAoy Gre Kai ef Hy 


Tuves) nmorapeba: aisOaverOa pev 
yap dvaykn xaO? Exaorov, 4 8 émornpn 
T@ TO KaOddov yvopilew eariv. 

- Euclid, in the 20th Proposition of 
his first Book, demonstrates that any 
two sides of a triangle are together 
greater than the third side. Accord- 
ing to Proklus, the Epikureans 
derided the demonstration of such a | 
point as absurd; and it seems that} 
some contemporaries of Aristotle) 
argued in a similar way, judging by | 
the phrase é0rep havi rwes. 
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seen the earth between us and the sun, we could not 
have known from that single observation that such 
interposition is the cause universally of eclipses. We 
cannot directly by sense perceive the Universal, though 
sense is the principium of the Universal. By multiplied 
observation of sensible particulars, we can hunt out and 
elicit the Universal, enunciate it clearly and separately, 
and make it serve for demonstration." The Universal © 
is precious, because it reveals the Cause or &07, and is 
therefore more precious, not merely than sensible obser- 
vation, but also than intellectual conception of the d7 
only, where the Cause or é07: lies apart, and is derived 
from a higher genus. Respecting First Principles or 
Summa Genera, we must speak elsewhere.’ It is clear, 
therefore, that no demonstrable matter can be known, 
properly speaking, from direct perception of sense ; 
though there are cases in which nothing but the impos- 
sibility of direct observation drives us upon seeking for 
demonstration. Whenever we can get an adequate 
number of sensible observations, we can generalize the 
fact; and in some instances we may perhaps not seek 
for any demonstrative knowledge (7.e. to explain it by 
any higher principle). If we could see the pores in 
glass and the light passing through them, we should 
learn through many such observations why combustion 
arises on the farther side of the glass; each of our 
observations would have been separate and individual, 








* Analyt. Post. I. xxxi. p. 88, a. 2: 
ov py GAN’ éx Tod Oewpeiv TovTo moh- 
Adis cupBaivoy, rd Kabddov dv Onped- 
cavtes amdder&w elxopev ex yap Tov 
xa’ éxacta mdAedvev td Kabddov 
djdov. Themistius, p. 62, Sp.: dpx7 
pev yap dmodeigews aicOnots, Kat Td 
kaOdrov évvoodpev Sia 1d moAdadKis 
aigbécba. 


» Analyt. Post. I. xxxi. p. 88, a. 6: 





TO S€ xabddov tipsov, dre Sydot rd 
airtov' ote mepl tay TotovTav # 
kabddov Timwrépa tev aicOncewv Kar 
THs vonoews, Sov Erepoy Td alrtoy: 
mrepi d€ rdv mp@reav GAdos Adyos. 

By ta mpa@ra, he means the dpyat 
of Demonstration, which are treated 
especially in IJ. xix. See Biese, Die 
Philos. des Aristoteles, p. 277. 
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but we should by intellect generalize the result that all 
the cases fall under the same law.* 

Aristotle next proceeds to refute, at some length, 
the supposition, that the principia of all syllogisms are 
the same. We see at once that this cannot be so, 
because some syllogisms are true, others false. But, 
besides, though there are indeed a few Axioms essential 
to the process of demonstration, and the same in all 
syllogisms, yet these are not sufficient of themselves 
for demonstration. There must farther be other pre- 
misses or matters of evidence—propositions immediately 
true (or established by prior demonstrations) belonging 
to each branch of Science specially, as distinguished 
from the others. Our demonstration relates to these 
special matters or premisses, though it is accomplished 
out of or by means of the common Axioms.” 

Science or scientific Cognition differs from true 
Opinion, and the cognitum from the opinatum, herein, 
that Science is of the Universal, and through necessary 
premisses which cannot be otherwise; while Opinion 
relates to matters true, yet which at the same time may 
possibly be false. The belief in a proposition which 
is immediate (7. e. undemonstrable) yet not necessary, is 
Opinion; it is not Science, nor is it Nois or Intel- 
lect—the principium of Science or scientific Cognition. 











* Analyt. Post. I. xxxi. p. 88, a. 9- 
17. €ore pévroe Ena dvaydspeva eis 
aigOnoews exrewpw év trois mpoBdAn- 
paow: éua yap el é@pwpev, ovk dy 
e(nroupev, ovx ws elddres rH Spar, 
Gv’ @s Exovres TO Kabddov ek Tod 
opav. 

The text of this and the succeeding 
words seems open to doubt, as well as 
that of Themistius (p. 63). Waitz 
in his note (p. 374) explains the 
meaning clearly :—“ non ita quidem 





ut ipsa sensuum perceptio scientiam 
afferat; sed ita ut quod in singulis 
accidere videamus, idem etiam in 
omnibus accidere coniicientes uni- 
verse intelligamus.” 

» Analyt. Post. I. xxxii. p. 88, a. 
18-b. 29. ai yap dpyxat dirrai, é& dv 
re kal rept & ai pev ody €& dy xowai, 
ai 5€ epi 6 tdiat, olov dpOpos, peyeOos. 
Compare xi. p. 77, a. 27. See Bar- 
thélemy St. Hilaire, Plan Général des 
Derniers Analytiques, p. 1xxxi. 
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Such beliefs are fluctuating, as we see every day; 
we all distinguish them from other beliefs, which we 
cannot conceive not to be true and which we call 
cognitions.*. But may there not be Opinion and Cog- 
nition respecting the same. matters? There may be 
(says Aristotle) in different men, or in the same man at 
different times; but not in the same man at the same 
time. There may also be, respecting the same matter, 
true opinion in one man’s mind, and false opinion in 
the mind of another.” 

With some remarks upon Saeneity, or the power of 
divining a middle term in a time too short for reflection 
(as when the friendship of two men is on the instant 
referred to the fact of their having a common enemy), 
the present book is brought to a close.° 





* Analyt. Post. I. xxxiii. p. 88, b. 
30-p. 89, a. 10. 

> Ibid. p. 89, a. 11-b. 6. That 
eclipse of the sun is caused by the in- 
terposition of the moon was to the 
astronomer Hipparchus _ scientific 





Cognition ; for he saw that it could 
not be otherwise. To the philosopher 
Epikurus it was Opinion; for he 
thought that it might be otherwise 
(Themistius, p. 66, Spengel). 

* Thid, xxxiv. p. 89, b. 10-20. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
ANALYTICA POSTERIORA II. 


ARISTOTLE begins the Second Book of the Analytica 
Posteriora by an enumeration and classification of 
Problems or Questions suitable for investigation. The 
matters knowable by us may be distributed into four 
classes :— 


“Ort. Avért. Ei €or. Ti €ore. 

1. Quod. 2. Cur. 3. An sit. 4. Quid sit. 
Under the first head come questions of Fact; under 
the second head, questions of Cause or Reason; under 
the third, questions of Existence; under the fourth, 
questions of Essence. Under the first head we enquire, 
Whether a fact or event is so or so? Whether a given 
subject possesses this or that attribute, or is in this 
or that condition? enumerating in the question the 
various supposable alternatives. Under the second 
head, we assume the first question to have been affir- 
matively answered, and we proceed to enquire, What 
is the cause or reason for such fact, or such conjunction 
of subject and attribute? Under the third head, we 
ask, Does a supposed subject exist ? And if the answer 
be in the affirmative, we proceed to enquire, under the 
fourth head, What is the essence of the subject ?* 





* Analyt. Post. ll. i. p. 89, b. 23, the third and fourth heads before the 
seq. Themistius observes, p. 67, first and second. Compare Schol. p. 
Speng.: (nrodper roivuy } mepi dmdov | 240, b. 30; p. 241, a.18. The Scholiast 
twos kal aovvOérov, f mepi cvvOerov | complains of the enigmatical style of 
xai é€v mporacer. Themistius has here | Aristotle: ry ypipodes rod pnrov 
changed Aristotle’s order, and placed  émayyeXia (p. 240, b. 25). 
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We have here two distinct pairs of Quesita: 
Obviously the second head presupposes the first, and 
is consequent thereupon; while the fourth also pre- 
supposes the third. But it might seem a more suitable 
arrangement (as Themistius and other expositors have 
conceived) that the third and fourth heads should come 
first in the list, rather than the first and second; since 
the third and fourth are simpler, and come earlier in the 
order of philosophical exposition, while the first and 
second are more complicated, and cannot be expounded 
philosophically until after the philosophical exposition 
of the others. This is cleared up by adverting to the 
distinction, so often insisted on by Aristotle, between 
what is first in order of cognition relatively to us (nobis 
notiora), and what is first in order of cognition by nature 
(naturaé notiora). To us (that is to men taken indi- 
vidually and in the course of actual growth) the 
phenomena of nature* present themselves as particulars 
confused and complicated in every way, with attributes 
essential and accidental implicated together: we gra- 
dually learn first to see and compare them as particulars, 
next to resolve them into generalities, bundles, classes, 
and partially to explain the Why of some by-means-of 
others. Here we start from facts embodied in pro- 
positions, that include subjects clothed with their 
attributes. But in the order of nature (that is, in the 
order followed by those who know the scibile as a 
whole, and can expound it scientifically) that which 





* Schol. Philopon. p. 241, a. 18- 
24: rovrwy rd ef €ore Kal To Ti éotiy 
elolv dada, Tro Sé Ore kal 7d Sudre 
ovvOera—mpdrepa yap nui Kal yvopi- 
porepa Ta civOera, as TH pioe Ta 
dirha. 

Mr. Poste observes upon this quad- 
ruple classification by Aristotle (p. 
96) :—“'The two last of these are 





problems of Inductive, but first prin- 
ciples of Deductive, Science; the one 
being the hypothesis, the other the 
definition. The attribute as well as 
the subject must be defined (I. x.), 
so that to a certain degree the second 
problem also is assumed among the 
principles of Demonstration.” 
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comes first is the Universal or the simple Subject 
abstracted from its. predicates or accompaniments : we 
have-to-enquire, first, whether.a_given subject. exists ; 
next; if it does exist, what is its real constituent 6ssenee | 
ordefinition. We thus see the reason for the order in © 
which Aristotle has arranged the two co-ordinate pairs \ 
of Quesita or Problems, conformable to the different pro- 
cesses pursued, on the one hand, by the common intellect, 
growing and untrained—on the other, by the mature or | 
disciplined intellect, already competent for philosophical | 
exposition and applying itself to new incognita. 
Comparing together these four Quesita, it will 
appear that in the first and third (Quod and An), we 
seek to find out whether there is or is not any middle 
term. In the second and fourth (Cur and Quid), we 
already know or assume that there is a middle term; 
and we try to ascertain what that middle term is.* The 
enquiry Cur, is in the main analogous to the enquiry 
Quid; in both cases, we aim at ascertaining what 
the cause or middle term is. But, in the enquiry Cur, 
what we discover is perhaps some independent fact 
or event, which is the cause of the event quesitum ; 
while, in the enquiry Quid, what we seek is the real 
essence or definition of the substance—the funda- 
mental, generating, immanent cause of its concomitant 
attributes. Sometimes, however, the Quid and the Cur 
are only different ways of stating the same thing. L., 
Quid est eclipsis lune? Answer: The essence of an 
eclipse is a privation of light from the moon, through 
intervention of the earth between her and the sun. 
Cur locum habet eclipsis lune? Answer: Because the 
light of the sun is prevented from reaching the moon 





* Analyt. Post. IL, i. p. 89, b. 37- | 4 ri éore Td pécov Td peév yap airiov 
p. 90, a. 7. cupBaiver dpa év dmacas | rd pécov, év Grace S€ rovro (nreirat, 
rais (ntnoeat (nreiv i) ei €ote pecov, | Compare Schol. p. 241, b- 10, Br. 
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by intervention of the earth. Here it is manifest that 
the answers to the enquiries Quid and Cur are really 
and in substance the same fact, only stated: A in different 
phrases.* 

That the qguesitum in all these researches is a middle 
term or medium, is plain from those cases wherein the 


medium is perceivable by sense; for then we neither 


require nor enter upon research. For example, if we 


a 


were upon the moon, we should see the earth coming 
between us and the sun, now and in each parti- 
cular case of eclipse. Accordingly,-after-many such 
observations, we~—should_affirm the universal propo- 
sition, that such—intervention™ of the~ earth~was—the 
cause of eclipses; the~universal ee known to 
us through induction of particular cases.’ The middle 
term, the Cause, the Quid, and the Cur, are thus all 
the same enquiry, in substance; though sometimes 
such guesitum is the quiddity or essential nature of 
the thing itself (as the essence of a triangle is the 


cause or ground of its having its three angles equal 


to two right angles, as well as of its other properties), 
sometimes it is an extraneous fact.° 








US? tO Sel a i ith i mee mig pete ea 





But_how or—by—what~process~1s™ this” yuesitum Ob- 


_ tained _andmade~clear ? Is-it-by~Demonstration or 


byDefinition ? What is Definition, and what matters 
admit of Definition ?* Aristotle begins by treating the 
question dialectically ; by setting out a series of doubts 





* Analyt. Post. II. ii. p. 90, a. 14- 
28, 31: 16 ri €or eidéva tadré éore 
cai Ova Ti eorw. 

» Ibid. a. 24-30. ék yap rod ai- 
obécOa Kaird Kabdrov éyévero dy Hpiv 
eidévary 4 péev yap alaOnois ore viv 
avripparre: kai yap dyAdov Gre viv 
exdelmen: &x 5€ rovrov Td KaOddov av 





éyévero. 
The purport and relation of this | 


quadruple classification of problems 
is set forth stil] more clearly in the 
sixth book of the Metaphysica (Z. p. 
1041), with the explanations of boa 
Comm. pp. 358, 359. 

* Analyt. Post. II. ii. p. 90, a. 31. 

@ Thid. iii. p. 90, a. 37: ri éorw 
épiopds, kai rivev, etroper, Siatropn- 
cartes Tp@rov Tept avTav. 


le 
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and difficulties. First, Is it possible that the same 
cognition, and in the same relation, can be obtained 
both by Definition and by Demonstration? No; it is 
not possible. It~is-plain-that-much~that 1s-known. by 
Demonstration-cannotbe-known-by- Definition ; for we 
have seen that conclusions both particular and negative 
are established by Demonstration (in the Third and 
Second figures), while every Definition is universal 
and affirmative. But we may go farther and say, that 
even where a conclusion universal and affirmative is 
established (in the First figure) by Demonstration, that 
samé conclusion can never be known by Definition ; 
for 1f-1t—could-be—known—by-— Definition, it~ might 
have.been-known without Demonstration. Now we are 
assured, by an uncontradicted induction, that this is 
not the fact; for that which we know by Demonstration 
is either a proprium of the subject per se, or an acci- 
dent or concomitant; but no Definition ever declares 
either-the one or the other: it declares only the 
essence.*- 

Again, let us ask,~iee-versd, Can everything that 
is declared by Definition, or indeed anything that is 
declared by Definition, be known also by Demon- 
stration? Neither is this possible. One and the same 
cognitum can be known only by one process of cogni- 
tion. Definitions are the principia from which Demon- 
stration departs; and we have already shown that in 
going back upon demonstrations, we must stop some- 
where, and must recognize some principia undemon- 
strable.” The Definition can never be demonstrated, 


* Analyt. Post. II. iii. p. 90, b. 13: | obre trav cupBeBnxdrwv. er ei 6 
ixavy 5€ miotis Kai ex THs éemaywyns | dpispos ovcias Tis yrwpiopds, Ta ye 
ovdev ydp mamore dpiodpuevor €yvw- | ro.adra davepdy Gri odk ovoiat. 
pev, ore trav xa’ aito tmapxovrey » Ibid. b. 18-27. 
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for it declares only the essence of the subject, and 
does not predicate anything concerning the subject; 
whereas Demonstration assumes the essence to be 
known, and deduces from such assumption an attribute 
distinct from the essence.* 

Prosecuting still farther the dialectical and dubita- 
tive treatment,” Aristotle now proceeds to suggest, that 
the Essence (that is, the entire Essence or Quiddity), 
which is declared by Definition, can never be known by 
Demonstration. To suppose that it could be so known, 
would be inconsistent with the conditions of the syllo- 
gistic proof used in demonstrating. You prove by 
syllogism, through a middle term, some predicate or 
attribute; ¢.g., because A is predicable of all B, and 
B is predicable of all C, therefore A is predicable of 
all C. But you cannot prove, through the middle term 
B, that A is the essence or quiddity of C, unless by 
assuming in the premisses that B is the essence of O, 
and that A is the essence of B; accordingly,—thatthe 
three—propositions, AB, BC, AC, are all co-extensive 
and-reciprocate with each other. Here then you have 
assumed as your premisses two essential propositions, 
AB, BC, in order to prove as an essential proposition 
the conclusion AC. But~this is inadmissible ;for_your 
premisses.require.demonstration as much as your con- 
clusion. You have committed.a Petitio Principii ;° you’ 





* Analyt. Post. IT. iii. p. 90, b. 33 
seq.: ért maca dmddekis ti kata Tivos 
dSeixvucwy, olov Sri €oriv i) odk Eat: ev 
be rd Spiope ovdev Erepoy érépov ka- 
THyopeirat, oloy ore TO (Gov Kara Tod 
Sizrodos odd€ TodvTo Kara Tod (dov—é 

x > c ‘ a, > a he ‘ 
pev ody dptopos ti eats Sydoi, 7 Se 
anddeéis Ort } €ore Tobe Kata Tove 
i) ovK €or. 

Themistius (p. 71, Speng.) distin- 
guishes the épiopés itself from 4 mpd- 





» | Taois ) Tov Spiopoyv KaTyyopovpevoy 


éxovea. 

a Analyt. Post. II. iv. p. 91, a, 12: 
Taita pev ody péxpt Tovrov 
mopiobe. One would think, by these 
words, that rd Scamopeiv (or. the dubi- 
tative treatment) finished here. But 
the fact is not so: that treatment is 
continued for four chapters more, to 
the commencement of ch. viii. p. 93. 

© Ibid. a. 12-32: radra § dvdyky 





~*~ 
a 
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have assumed in your minor premiss the very point to 
be demonstrated. 

If you cannot obtain Definition as the conclusion of 
syllogistic Demonstration, still less can you obtain it 
through the method of generic and specific Division ; 
which last method (as has been already shown in the 
Analytica Priora) is not equal even to the Syllogism 
in respect of usefulness and efficacy. You cannot in 
this method distinguish between propositions both true 
and essential, and propositions true but not essential ; 
you-never obtain, by asking questions according. to 
the method of generic subdivision, any premisses from 
‘which the conclusion follows by necessity. Yet this is 
‘what you ought to obtain for the purpose of Demon- 
stration; for you are not allowed to enunciate the full 
actual conclusion among the premisses, and require 
assent to it. Division of a genus into its species will 
often give useful information, as Induction also will;? 
but neither the one nor the other will be equivalent 
toa demonstration. A definition obtained only from 
subdivisions of a genus, may always be challenged, 
like a syllogism without its middle term. 











dytiotpepew: i yap Td A tov T idtoy, 
dnAov Gre kal rov B Kat rovro rou T, 
dore ravra ad\Anhov.—apBaver ody 6 
det SetEar: kal yap rd B fore ri eorw 
dvOpwros. Themistius, pp. 72, 73: 
tov dmodexvivra to ti fy eivae row 
avOpmrov, Go tt Sei mpodaBeiv tov 
a’rov TO Ti hv elvat.—od yap BovrAera 
Tov dpiopov arodeiEa, TovTov mpodap- 


Baver twa dpiopdv elvat ywpls dro- | 


dei£ews. 

M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, notes, 
p. 205:—“Il faut donc, pour con- 
clure par syllogisme que A est la dé- 
- finition essentielle de C, que A soit la 
définition essentielle de B, et que B 
soit lui-méme la définition essentielle 
de C. Mais alors la définition de la 





chose sera dans le moyen terme lui- 
méme, avant d’étre dans la conclu- 
sion; en effet, la mineure: B est la 
définition essentielle de C, donne la 
définition essentielle de C, sans qu'il 
soit besoin d’aller jusqu’ 4 la conclu- 
sion. Donec la démonstration de I’ 
essence ainsi entendue est absurde.” 

* Analyt. Post. II. v. p. 91, b. 12, 
seq.; Analyt. Prior. I. xxxi. p. 46, a. 31. 
Aristotle here alludes to the method 
pursued by Plato in the Sophistes and 
Politicus, though he does not name 
Plato: 4 81a rev diapécewy 686s, &c. ' 

» Analyt. Post. II. v. p. 91, b. 15-33 : 
ovde ydp 6 éradywov tows drodeixvvow, 
GAN’ dus Snroi rt. Compare The- 
mistius, p. 74. : 
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Again, neither can you arrive at the definition of 
a given subject, by assuming in general terms what a 
definition ought to be, and then declaring a given form 
of words to be conformable to such assumption; be- 
cause your minor premiss must involve Petitio Principii. 


The same logical fault will be committed, if you take 


your departure from an hypothesis in which you — 


postulate the definition of a certain subject, and then 
declare inferentially what the definition of its contrary 
must be. The definition which you here assume re- 
quires proof as much ‘as that which you infer from it. 
Moreover, neither by this process, nor by that of 
generic subdivision, can you show any reason why the 
parts of the definition should coalesce into one essential 
whole. If they do not thus coalesce—if they be nothing 
better than distinct attributes conjoined in the same 
subject, like musieus and grammaticus—the real essence 
is not declared, and the definition is not a good one.” 
After stating some other additional difficulties which 
seem to leave the work of Definition inexplicable, Ari- 
stotle relinquishes the dubitative treatment, and looks 
out for some solution of the puzzle: How may it be 
possible that the Definition shall become known?* He 





* Analyt. Post. Il. vi. p. 92, a. 6-28. 
Themist. p. +6. 

Rassow renders é¢& trobécews— 
“assumptaé generali definitionis no- 
tione;” and also says: “rd ri hv eivaa— 
generalem definitionis notionem; 7d 
ri é€orw—certam quandam defini- 
tionem, significare perspicuum est.” 
(Aristotelis de Notionis Definitione 
Doctrina, p, 65). 

» Analyt, Post. II. vi. p. 92, a. 32. 
That the parts of the definition must 
coalesce into one unity is laid down 
again in the Metaphysica, Z. pp. 1087, 
1038, where Aristotle makes reference 
to the Analytica as having already 





treated the same subject, and professes 
an intention to complete what has 
been begun in the Analytica; é@’ 
dcop év Tois Avadutikois mept dpirpouv 
fe) €tpnrat. 

* Analyt. Post. II. vii. p. 92, a. 34, 
seq. The dmédprat continue to the end 
of ch. vii. He goes on, ch. viii. p .93, a. 
1-2: mddw 8€ oxemréov ri rovr@y hée- 
yeTat KdA@s, kal Ti ov Kadds, &e. 
“Tout ce qui précéde ne représente 
pas la théorie proprement dite; ce 


n’est qu’une discussion préliminaire” - 


(Barth. St. Hilaire, not. p. 222). These 
difficult chapters are well illustrated 
by Hermann Rassow, ch. i. pp. 9-14- 


« ull’ plies 
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has already told us that to know the essence of a thing 
is the same as to know the cause or reason of its exist- 
ence; but we must first begin by knowing that the 


definendum exists; for there-can be-nodefinition—of_a _ 


non-entity, except a~mere-definition-of the-word, # no- 
minal or verbal definition. Now.sometimes we” know ~ 
_ the existence of the subject by one or other of its acci- 
dental attributes; but this gives us no help towards 
finding the definition." Sometimes, however, we obtain 
a partial knowledge of its essence along with the 
knowledge of its existence; when we know it along 
with some constant antecedent, or through some con- 
stant, though derivative, consequent. “Knewing thus 
much, we can often _discover_the-cause-or-fundamental 
condition—-thereof;--which-is...the.essence or definition 
of thesubjéct.» Indeed, it may happen that the 
constant derivative, and the fundamental essence on 
which it depends, become known both together; or, 
again, the cause or fundamental condition may per- 
haps not be the essence of the subject alone, but some 
fact including other subjects also; and this fact may 
then be stated as a middle term. Thus, in regard to 
eclipse of the moon, we know the constant phenomenal 
fact about it, that, on a certain recurrence of the time 
of full moon, the moon casts no light and makes no 
shadow. Hence we proceed to search out the cause. 
Is it interposition of the earth, or conversion of the 





* Analyt. Post. IL, viii. p. 93, a. 3: | otrws fyouev kal mpds rd ri éorw. 
énei 8 éotiv, as Ehapyev, rairoy rd | Compare Brentano, Ueber die Bedeu- 
eldéva ri éate Kat rd €id€vac Td airiov | tung des Seienden nach Aristoteles, 
rou ei éore: Ibid. a. 24: dca pev ody | p17. 
kata oupBeBnxds oldapey Ore Eorw,  ” Analyt. Post. II. viii. p. 98, a. 21. 
dvayxaiov pndapas txew mpos rd ri | Themistius, p. 79, Speng.: daa dé drs 
€or: ovde yap Gre éorw iopev: ro 8€ | tev olxeiwy Te Kai €£ airov Tod mpdy- 
(nrév ri éore py exovras Gre Ear, patos, amd trovrwy Hbn paov eis rd Ti 
pndev (yteiv éoriv. xa’ dow & exopev | éare peraBaivoper. 
Tt, paovy Sore ws Exopev Ste Cor, | 


{ 
\ 
} 


Set eer eee 
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moon’s body, or extinction of her light, &c.? The 
new fact when shown, must appear as a middle term, 
throwing into syllogistic form (in the First figure) the 


cause or rational explanation of a lunar eclipse; show- 


ing not merely that there is an eclipse, but what an 


eclipse is, or what is its definition.* 

Aristotle has thus shown how the Bisco or Quiddity 
(vi éor:) may become known in this class of cases. 
There is neither syllogism nor demonstration thereof, 
yet it is declared through syllogism and demonstration : 
though no demonstration thereof is possible, yet you 
eannot know it without demonstration, wherever there 
is an extraneous cause.” . 

But the above doctrine will hold only in cases where 
there 7s a distinct or extraneous cause ; it will not hold 
in cases where there is none. It is only in the former 
(as has been said) that a middle term can be shown; 
rendering it possible that Quiddity or Essence should be 
declared_by a valid formal syllogism, though it cannot 
be demonstrated by syllogism. In the latter, where there 





* Analyt. Post. II. viii. p. 93, a. 80- 
b. 14. 

» Ibid. b. 15-20: Sore cvdAoyiopds 
pév Tov Ti eoTw ov yiverat ovd’ ad- 
Sevérs, SpAov pevror Sia ovAAOyT pov 
kal 6c amodei£ews. 

Mr. Poste translates an earlier pas- 
sage (p. 93, a. 5) in this very difficult 
chapter as follows (p. 107): “If one 
cause is demonstrable, another inde- 
monstrable cause must be the inter- 
mediate; and the proof is in the 
first figure, and: the conclusion affir- 
mative and universal. In this mode 
of demonstrating the essence, we prove 
one definition by another, for the in- 
termediate that proves an essence or a 
peculiar predicate must itself be an 
essence or a peculiar predicate. Of 
two definitions, then, one is proved and 





the other assumed; and, as we said 
before, this is not a demonstration but 
a dialectical proof of the essence.” 
Mr. Poste here translates Aoy:xds ovA- 
oyiopsds “ dialectical proof.” I under- 
stand it rather as meaning a syllogism, 
tov trapxew simply (Top. I. v. p. 102, 
b. 5), in which all that you really know 
is that the predicate belongs to the 
subject, but in which you assume 
besides that it belongs to the subject 
essentially. It is not a demonstration 
because, in order to obtain Essence in 
the conclusion, you are obliged to 
postulate Essence in your premiss. 
(See Alexander ad Topic. I. p. 263, 
Br.). You have therefore postulated 
a premiss which required proof as 
much as the conclusion. 
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is no distinct cause, no such middle term can be enun- 
ciated : the Quiddity or Essence must be assumed as an 
immediate or undemonstrable principium, and must be 
exposed or set out in the best manner practicable as 
an existent reality, on Induction or on some other 
authority. The arithmetician makes his first steps by 
assuming both what a monad is and that there exists 
such a monad.* 

We may distinguish three varieties of Definition. 
1. Sometimes it is the mere explanation what a hi 
signifies : in this—sense,it_has_nothing—to—do-wi 
essence or existence: it is a nominal. definition vee 

nothing-more.” 2. Sometimes it enunciates the Essence, 
cause, or reason of the definitum; this will happen 
where the cause is distinct or extraneous, and where 
there is accordingly an intervening middle term: the 
definition will then differ from a demonstration only 
by condensing into one enunciation the two premisses 
and the conclusion which together constitute the 
demonstration.” 3. Sometimes it is an immediate 
proposition, an indemonstrable hypothesis, assuming 
Essence or Quiddity ; the essence itself being cause, 
and no extraneous cause—no intervening middle term— 
being obtainable.* 





* * Analyt. Post. II. ix. p. 93, b. 21, 
éore b€ ray pev erepdv te airiovy, Trav 
& ovk éorw. Sore diAov Gri Kai rav 
ri€ote Ta pev Gpeoa kal apyai eiow, 
& cai elvar kai ti €otw iobécba Sei 
i) doy rpdrov havepa roijoa. drep 
6 dpiOunrixds roe: Kai yap ti éore 
ri povada vroribera, Kai re €or. 


* Ibid. p. 93, b. 38, seq.  olov 
arddekis tod ti eat, TH Oéoer dia- 
hepav ris amodei£ews-— acvddoyopos 
rod ti éort, mrace. Siapepwv ris 
drodeifews—differing “situ et posi- 
tione terminorum ” (Julius Pacius, p. 
493). 





Themistius, p. 80: & Kat elva 
kai ri €orw timobécOa dei, } Bor 
tpdrov pavepa manjoa && éraywyiis f} 
miorews * éumepias. Rassow, De 
Notionis Definitione, pp. 18-22. 

» Analyt. Post. 11. x. p. 93, b. 29-37, 


VOL. I. 





* Ibid. p. 94, a. 9: 6 8€ ray dpe- 
cov dpiopds, Bears eori rod ri €orw 
dvardéecxros. Compare I. xxiv. p. 
85, b. 24: 6 yap cab’ abrd imdpye ri, 
rovro avré avr@ airy. See Kampe, 
Die Erkenntniss-theorie des Aristo- 
teles, p. 212, seq. 
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To know or cognize is, to know the Cause: when we 
know the Cause, we are satisfied with our cognition. 
Now there are four Causes, or varieties of Cause :— 


1. The Essence or Quiddity (Form)—+ro +i jv efvat. 

2. The necessitating conditions (Matter)—7ré civwy 
OvTwY avayKy TOUT €ivat. 

3. The proximate mover or stimulator of change 
(Efficient )—2) ti mpaitov éxivyze. 

4, That for the sake of which (Final Cause or 


End)—7o Tivos EveKa. 


All these four Causes (Formal, Material, Efficient, 
Final) appear as middle terms in demonstrating. We 
can proceed through the medium either of Form, or of 
Matter, or of Efficient, or of End. The first of the — 
four has already been exemplified—the demonstration 

by Form. The second appears in demonstrating that 
the angle in a semi-circle is always a right angle; 
where the middle term (or matter of the syllogism, 
70 é& ov) is, that such angle is always the half of two 
right angles.* The Efficient is the middle term, when 
to the question, Why did the Persians invade Athens ? 
it is answered that the Athenians had previously 
invaded Persia along with the Eretrians. (All are dis- 
posed to attack those who have attacked them first; 
the Athenians attacked the Persians first; ergo, the 
Persians were disposed to attack the “Asher, ) Lastly, 
the Final Cause serves as middle term, when -to the 
question, Why does a man walk after dinner? the 
response is, For the purpose of keeping up his health. 
In another way, the middle term here is digestion : 





* Analyt. Post. II. xi. p. 94, a. 21- | gorw olov 4 An TO avAdoyiopG" 
36. Themistius, p. 83: pddiora pév | bros ydp 6 rowdy ras dbo mpordcets, 


yap émi mdons amodeci~ews 6 péoos | ep’ ais rd cvpmépacpa. 
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walking after dinner promotes digestion; digestion is 
the efficient cause of health.* 

The Final Cause or End is prior in the order of nature, 
but posterior to the terms of the conclusion in the order 
of time or generation; while the Efficient is prior in 
the order of time or generation. The Formal and 
Material are simultaneous with the effect, neither prior 
nor posterior.” Sometimes the same fact may proceed 
both from a Final cause, and from a cause of Material 
Necessity ; thus the light passes through our lantern 
for the purpose of guiding us in the dark, but also by 
reason that the particles of light are smaller than the 
pores in the glass. Nature produces effects of finality, 
or with a view to some given end; and also effects by 
necessity, the necessity being either inherent in the 
substance itself, or imposed by extraneous force. Thus 
a stone falls to the ground by necessity of the first 
kind, but ascends by necessity of the second kind. 
Among products of human intelligence some spring 
wholly from design without necessity; but others 
arise by accident or chance and have no final cause.° 

That the middle term is the Cause, is equally true 
in respect to Entia, Fientia, Preterita, and Futura; 
only that in respect to Entia, the middle term or Cause 
must be an Ens; in respect to Fientia it must be a 
Fiens ; in respect to Preterita, a Preteritum ; and in 
respect to Futura, a Futurum: that is, in each case, it 
must be generated at the corresponding time with the 
major and minor terms in the conclusion. What is 





* Analyt. Post. II. xi. p. 94, a. 36- | dé reAXevraiay as emi tov Teddy Kal 
b..21. dy évexa, ob 8 Gua as emi rev dpic- 
» Analyt. Post. II. xi. p. 94, b. 21- | wav cai rod ri Rv elvar. 
26. Themistius, p. 83: 4 yéveors| ‘ Analyt. Post. II. p. 94, b, 27-p. 
ody rod péoov kai alriov rh airiy | 95, a. 9. 
ovx éxee ragw ph’ dmdvrov, ddd’ ob | * Ibid. xii. p. 95, a. 10, 36: rd 
pév mparny ds eri rav Kuwytixay, od | yap pécoy dpudyovoy Sei eiva, &c. 


2a 2 





—. 


‘term reciprocates and is co-extensive with the major 
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the cause of an eclipse of the moon? The cause is, 
that the earth intervenes between moon and sun; and 
this is true alike of eclipses past, present, and future. 
Such an intervention is the essence or definition of a 
lunar eclipse; the cause is therefore Formal, and cause 
and effect are. simultaneous, occurring at the same mo- 


ment of time. But in the other three Causes—Material, 
‘Efficient, Final—where phenomena are successive and 
‘not simultaneous, can we say that the antecedent is 
cause and the consequent effect, time being, as seems 


to us, a continuum? In cases like this, we can syllogize 
from the consequent backward to the antecedent; but 
not from the antecedent forward to the consequent. If 
the house has been built, we can infer that the founda- 
tions have been laid; but, if the foundations have been 
laid, we cannot infer that the house has been built.* 
There must always be an interval of time during which 
inference from the antecedent will be untrue ;. perhaps, 
indeed, it may never become true. Cause and causatum 
in these three last varieties of Cause, do not universally 
and necessarily reciprocate with each other, as in the 


case of the Formal cause. Though time is continuous, ~ 


events or generations are distinct points marked in a 
continuous line, and are not continuous with each other.” 
The number of these points that may be taken is indeed 
infinite ; yet we must.assume some of them as ultimate 


and immediate principia, in order to construct our syl- — 


logism, and provide our middle term,° Where the middle 


and the minor, in such cases we have generation of phe- 
nomena in a cycle; ¢.g., after the earth has been made 





* Analyt. Post. II. xii. p. 95, a.24 | ” Analyt. Post. IT. xii. p. 95, a. 39- — : 


seq., b. 832; Julius Pacius, ad loc.; | b. 8; Themistius, p. 86. 
Biese, Die Philosophie des Aristot. | - Analyt. Post. II. xii. P. 95, b. 14-31: 
pp. 302-303. _ dpx 8€ Kai év rovrous dpecos Anréa~ 
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wet, vapour rises of necessity; hence comes a cloud, 
hence water; which again falls, and the earth again 
becomes wet." Finally, wherever our conclusion is not 
universally and necessarily true, but true only in most 
cases, our immediate principia must also be of the same 
character ; true in most cases, but in most cases only.” 
How are we to proceed in hunting out those at- 
tributes that are predicated in Quid, as belonging’ to 
the Essence of the subject? The subject being a 
lowest species, we must look out for such attributes 
as belong to all individuals thereof, but which belong 
also to individuals of other species under the same 
genus. We shall thus find one, two, three, or more, 


attributes, each of which, separately taken, belongs | 


to various individuals lying out of the species; but 
the assemblage of which, collectively taken, does not 
belong to any individual lying out of the species. 
The assemblage thus found is the Essence; and the 
enunciation thereof is the Definition of the species. 
Thus, the triad is included in the genus number; in 
searching for its definition, therefore, we must not go 
beyond that genus, nor include any attributes (such as 
ens, &c.) predicable of other subjects as well as num- 
bers. Keeping within the limits of the genus, we find 
that every triad agrees in being an odd number. But 
this oddness belongs to other numbers also (pentad, 
heptad, &c.). We therefore look out for other attri- 
butes, and we find that every triad agrees in being a 
prime number, in two distinct senses: first, that it is not 
measured by any other number; secondly, that it is not 
compounded of any other numbers. This last attribute 
belongs to no other odd number except the triad. We 
have now an assemblage of attributes, which belong 





* Analyt. Post. LI. xii. p. 95, b. 38-p. 96, a 7. ® Ibid. p. 96, a, 8-19, 
* Ibid. xiii. p. 96, a. 22: mas dei Onpevety ra ev re Ti €aTt KaTHyopoipeva ; 
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each of them to every triad, universally and neces- 
sarily, and which, taken all together, belong exclusively 
to the triad, and therefore constitute its essence or 
definition, The triad is a number, odd, and prime in 
the two senses." The definitum.and the definition 
are here exactly co-extensive. 

Where the matter that we study is the entire genus, 
we must begin by distributing it into its lowest species ; 
e.g. number into dyad, triad, &c. ; in like manner, taking 
straight line, circle, right angle, &c.” We must first 
search out the definitions of each of these lowest species ; 
and these having been ascertained, we must next look 
above the genus, to the Category in which it is itself 
comprised, whether Quantum, Quale, &c. Having done 
thus much, we must study the derivative attributes or 
propria of the lowest species through the common 
generalities true respecting the larger. We must recol- 
lect that these derivative attributes are derived from 
the essence and definition of the lowest species, the 
complex flowing from the simple as its principium: 
they belong per se only to the lowest species thus 
defined ; they belong to the higher genera only througe 
those species.’ _ It is in this-way, and_not-in—z 


: Analyt. Post. II. xiii. P- 96, a, 24- | 





, Analyt. Post. I. xiii, p. 96, ‘bd. 19- 


b. 14, ef roivuy pndevi dardpxet DA 
}) Tais arépots tpidot, Todr’ dy ein Td 
tpiddt elvar. troxeioOw yap Kal TovTo, 
 ovoia f Exdorov elvar 4 emi trais ard- | 
pots €oxxaros ToLavTn KaTnyopia. Gore 
dpoiws Kal Drp drpoiv TaY ovTe | 
8exOevrwv rd abra@ eivat tora. 
> Tbid. b. 18. The straight line is | 
the first or lowest of all lines: no | 
other line can be understood, unless | 
“we first understand what is meant by | 
a straight line. In like manner the | | 
right angle is the first of all angles, | 
the circle the first of all curvilinear 
figures (Julius Pacius, ad loc. p. 504). 


(25: pera d€ rotro, AaBdvra Ti Td 
yévos, olov mérepoy Tav Trocay } TeV 
Troy, Ta idia dn Oewpeiv dia Tov 
Kowav mpoTwv. Tois yap cuvTEpEevors 
€k tav arépev (speciebus infimis) ra 
cupBaivovra éxk tay dpicpev. éorat 
dha, dia 7d Gpyny civar mavrev Tov 
| Opiopoy kal TO door, kal rots dmdois 
Kal? ara tmdpyew Ta oupBaivovra 
povots, Tois & GAdows Kar’ ekeiva. 
Themistius illustrates this obscure 
passage, -p. 89. The definitions of 
evOcia ypappn, Kexhaopern ypappn, 
_ mepebepys ypaypy, must each of them 
contain the definition of ‘ypappq 
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—Division_ofgenera,-according_to_ specific 
- differences, can be made serviceable forinvestigation 
of essential attributes; that. is, it can only be made to 
demonstrate what: is. derivative from. the essence. ae 
h 
essence or Definition—itself; We learn to marshal As 
“proper order the two constituent elements of our defi- 
“nition, and to attach each specific difference to the 
genus to which it properly belongs. Thus we must 
not attempt to distribute the genus animal according 
to the difference of having the wing divided or un- 
divided: many animals will fall under neither of the 
two heads; the difference in question belongs to the 
lower genus winged animal, and distributes the same 
into two species. The characteristic or specific dif- 
ference must be enunciated and postulated by itself, 
and must be attached to its appropriate genus in order 
to form the ‘definition. It is only by careful attention 
to the steps of legitimate logical Division that we can 
make sure of including all the particulars and leaving 
out none.* 

‘Some contemporaries of Aristotle, and among them 
Speusippus, maintained that it was impossible either to 
define, or to divide logically, unless you knew all par- 
ticulars without exception. You cannot (they said) 
know any one thing, except by knowing its differences 
from all other things; which would imply that you 
knew also all these other things.’ To these reasoners 





(= pros amdarés), since it is in the | p. 97, a. 6.. 

Category Woody (rocdv pixos anx- ” Ibid. p. 97,a. 6-10; Themistius, p. 
Aarés). But the derivative properties | 92. Aristotle does not here expressly 
of the circle (wepepepys ypaypn) are | name Speusippus, but simply says 
deduced from the definition of a circle, | gaci twes. It is Themistius who 
and belong to it in the first instance | names Speusippus; and one of the 
qua mepupepis ypappy, in a secondary | | Scholiasts refers to Eudemus as hav- 
way qua ypappy. ing expressly indicated Speusippus 

* Analyt. Post. II. xiii: p. 96, b. 25- | (Schol. p. 248, a. 24, Br.). 
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Aristotle replies: It is not necessary to know all the 
differences of every thing ; you -xnow-a-thing as_soon 
as you know its essence, with the properties | per se 
which are derivative therefrom. There are many dif- 
ferences not belonging to the essence, but distinguishing 
from each other two things having the same essence: 
you may know the thing, without-knowing these acci- 
dental differences". When you divide a pena ute 
two species, distinguished--by-one~proximate—specific 
difference, such that there cannot be any thing that — 
~ does not fall under one or other of these membra con- 
_ dividentia, and when you have traced the subject 
investigated under one or other of these members, you 
_ can always follow this road until no lower specific 
difference can be found, and you have then the final’ 
essence and definition of the subject ; even though you 
may not_know-how-many~other-subjects~each of the 
_ two members-may-inelude.” Thus does Aristotle reply 
to Speusippus, showing that it is not necessary, for the 
definition of one thing, that you should know all other 
things. His reply, as in many other cases, is founded 
on the distinction between the Essential and the Acci- 
dental. 
To obtain or put together a definition through logical 
Division, three points are to be attended to.° Collect 
the predicates in Quid; range them in the proper order ; 
make sure that there are no more, or that you have 
collected all. The essential predicates are genera, to be 
obtained not otherwise than by the method (dialectical) 








* * Analyt. Post. IT. xiii. p. 97, a. 12: 
modal yap Svapopat imdpxover Tots 
- abrois t@ cider, GX’ ov Kat’ ovciay 
ovde Kal? avra. 

» Ibid. a. 18-22: gavepdov yap dre 
av ovrw Badifwy €dOn «is radra dy 
pnkére €ott Svashopa, efer tov Adyov 
Tis ovetas. 





° Ibid. a, 23: is b€ 1d KaracKevd- 
(ew dpov dia Siatpéoewv. ‘The Scho- 
liast, p. 248, a. 41, explains xara- 
oxevatew by evpeiv, ovvbcivat, drro- 
dotva. He distinguishes it from 
drodeckviva.; demonstration of the 
definition being impracticable. 
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used in concluding accidents. As regards order, you 
begin with the highest genus, that which is predi- 
cable of all the others, while none of these is predicable 
of it, determining in like fashion the succession of ‘the 
rest respectively. The collection will be complete, if 
you divide the highest genus by an exhaustive specific 
difference, such that every thing must be included in 
one or other of the two proximate and opposed portions; | 
and then taking the species thus found as your divi- 
dendum, subdivide it until no lower specific difference | 
can be found, or you obtain from the elements an exact/ 
equivalent to the subject.* 

When the investigation must proceed by getting to- 
gether a group of similar particulars, you compare them, — 
and note what is the same in all; then turn to another 
group which are the same in genere yet differ in 
specie from the first group, and have a different point 
of community among themselves. You~next compare 
the~pomt~of- community among the members of the 
first group,.and that among the members of the second | 

group. Ifthe two points-ef-eommunity can be-brought 
under one rational formula; that will be~the definition | 
df -the-subject; but if, at the end of the process, the | 
distinct points of community are not found resolvable | 
into any final one, this proves that the supposed 
definiendum is not one but two or more.” For example, 
suppose you are investigating, What is the essence 
or definition of magnanimity ? You must study various 
magnanimous individuals, and note what they have 
in common gud magnanimous.° ‘Thus, Achilles, Ajax, 








* Analyt. Post. II. xiii. p. 97, a.| eis &va GAN’ eis S00 7H mreiw, dHdov 
23 seq. See Waitz, Comm. p. 418. bre ov dy etn &v re elvae TH CyTovpevov, 
» Analyt. Post. IL. xiii. p. 97, b. T- | dAAa melo. 
15. mddw oxormeiy ef tairoy ews dy * Ibid. b. 16: oxemréov éri tiwev 
els Eva EXOn Adyov obros yap Carat Tod | peyadoWiyxar, ods topev, ri Exovew ev 
mpdyparos dpiopds. av S€ wh Badify | wavres } ToLcovron. 
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Alkibiades were all magnanimous. Now, that which 
the three had in common was, that they could not endure 
to be insulted; on that account Alkibiades went to 
war with his countrymen, Achilles was angry and > 
stood aloof from the Greeks, Ajax slew himself. But, 
again, you find two other magnanimous men, Sokrates 
and Lysander. ‘These two had in common the quality, 
that they maintained an equal and_unshaken temper 


both in prosperity and adversity. Now when you have 
got eros fanyistie-cchaution, talib 1ctiahfnad:te Tete 


the point of identity between the temper that will not 


endure insult, and.the.temper.that-remains: undisturbed 
under all diversities..offortune?~ If an identity .can 


, be found, this will be the essence or definition of 


magnanimity ; to which will belong equanimity as one 
variety, and intolerance of insult as another. If, on 
the contrary, no identity can be found, you will then 


| have two distinct mental dispositions; without any 


common definition.* 

Every definition must be an universal proposition, 
applicable, not exclusively to one particular object, but 
to a class of greater or less extent. The lowest species 
is easier to define than the higher genus; this is one 
reason why we must begin with particulars, and ascend 
to universals, It is in the higher genera that equivocal 
terms most frequently escape detection.” When you 





* Analyt. Post. II. xiii. p. 97, b. 17- 
25. ratra dv0 A\aBov cKore Ti Td adrd 
éxovow i Te amdOeva 7) mepl Tas roxas 


kal 7 21) brropov) dripatopévar, ei be 
pndev, dvo0 €idn dy cin ris peyado- 


Woyias. 


#Equam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem: non secus in bonis 
Ab insolenti temperatam . 
Letitié.—Horacr, Ode, ii. 3. 


Aristotle says that there will be 
two species of magnanimity. But 





surely if the two so-called species 
connote nothing in common they are 
not rightly called species, nor is mag- 
nanimity rightly called a genus. 
Equanimity would be distinct from 
magnanimity; Sokrates and Lysander 
would not properly be magnanimous 
but equanimous. 

» Analyt, Post. II. xiii. p. 97, b. 29: 
kal yap ai 6povupiae avOavover par- 
Rov év trois Kabddov 7 ne év Tois a 


pots. 
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are demonstrating, what you have first to attend to is, 
the completeness of the form of syllogizing : when you 
are defining, the main requisite is to be perspicuous 
and intelligible ; i.e. to avoid equivocal or metaphorical 
terms." You will best succeed in avoiding them, if you 
begin with the individuals, or with examples of the 
lowest species, and then proceed to consider not their 
resemblances generally, but their resemblances in cer- 
tain definite ways, as in colour or figure. These more 
definite resemblances you will note first; upon each 
you will found a formula of separate definition; after 
which you will ascend to the more general formula of 
less definite resemblance common to both. Thus, in 
regard to the acute or sharp, you will consider the 
acute in sound, and in other matters (tastes, pains, 
weapons, angles, &c.), and you will investigate what is 


the common point of identity characterizing all. 


Per- 


haps there may be no such identity; the transfer of 
the term from one to the other may be only a meta- 
phor : you will thus learn that no common definition 


is attainable. 


This is an important lesson ; 


for as 


we are forbidden to carry on a dialectical debate in 
metaphorical terms, much more are we forbidden to 
introduce metaphorical terms in a definition.” 





* Analyt. Post. II. xiii. p.97, b. 31: 
Gomep S€ ev rais drodeigeot dei 15 ye 
ovdredoyiabat Umdpxev, ovTw Kai év 
Tois dps td cages. 

By 1rd cadés, he evidently means 
the avoidance of equivocal or meta- 
phorical terms, and the adherence to 
true genera and species. Compare 
Biese, Die Philosophie des Aristot. 
pp- 808-310. 

» Analyt. Post. II. xiii. p. 97, b. 35- 
39.—(diareyerOai hyor, rd Scadexrixds 
éptrciv.—Schol. p. 248, b. 23, Brand.). 
Aristotle considers it metaphorical 





when the term acute is applied both 
to a sound and to an angle. 

The treatment of this portion of 
the Aristotelian doctrine by Prantl 
(Geschichte der Logik, vol. I. ch. iv. 
pp. 246, 247, 438,) is. instructive.- 
He brings out, in peculiar but forcible 
terms, the idea of “ notional causality ” 
which underlies Aristotle’s Logic. 
“ So also ist die Definition das Aus- 
sprechen des schopferischen Wesens- 
Soweit der schipfe- 
rische Wesensbegriff erreicht werden 
kann, ist durch denselben die begriff- 
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To obtain and enunciate correctly the problems suit= 
able for discussion in each branch of ‘science, you must 
have before you tables of dissection and logical division, 
and take them: as guides ;* beginning with the highest 
genus and proceeding downward through the succes- 
sively descending scale of sub-genera and species. If 
you are studying animals, you first collect the predi- 
cates belonging to all animals; you then take the 
highest subdivision of the genus animal, such-as bird, 
and. you colleet-the- predicates belonging-te: -all_birds ; 
and so on to the next in the descending scale. You 
will be able to show cause why any of these predi- 
cates must belong to the man Sokrates, or to the horse 
Bukephalus; because it belongs to the genus animal, 
which includes man and horse. Animal will be the 
middle term in the demonstration.” This example is 
taken from the class-terms current in vulgar speech. 
But you must not confine yourself to these ; you must 
look_out—for-new~classes; bound together by the pos-_ 


session of some common attribute, ye 





liche Causalitit erkannt; und die 
Einsicht in diese primitive Urstich- 
lichketit wird in dem Syllogismus ver- 
mittelst des Mittelbegriffes erreicht. 
Ueber den schépferischen Wesens- 
begriff hinauszugehen, ist nicht még- 
lich. 33% # Sobald die Definition mehr 
als eine blosse Namenserkliirung ist— 
und sie muss mehr seyn—erkennt sie 
den Mittelbegriff als schépferische 
Causalitiit. . . . . Die ontologische 
Bedeutung des Mittelbegriffes ist, dass 
er schopferischer: Wesensbegriff ist.” 
Rassow (pp. 51, 63, &c.) adopts a like 
metaphorical phrase :—“ Definitionum 
est, explicare notionem ; que quidem 
est creatria rerum causa.” — 

* Analyt. Post. II. xiv. p. 98, a. 1. 
mpos S€ Td €xew ta mpoBdAnpara, e- 





yew Sei rds re dvaropas kal tas 
Siarpéveis, ovrm S€ Siadéyew, trobe- 
pevoy Td -yévos TO Kowdyd dmdvror. 
This is Waitz’s text, which differs 
from Julius Pacius and from Firmin 
Didot. . 

Themistius (pp. 94-95) explains 


Tas avatopas to be anatomical draw- 


ings or exercises prepared by Ari- 
stotle for teaching : ral Tas dvaropas nt 
éxew Sei mpoxeipws, doa menoinvrat 
*ApuororéXet. 

The collection of Problems or ques- 
tions for investigation was much pro- 
secuted, not merely by Aristotle but 
by. Theophrastus (Schol. p. 249, a 
12, Br.). 


12, 


» Analyt. Post. LI. xiv. P. 98, a. 5- = | 
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-of-as-elassés, and you must see whether other attributes 
can be found constantly conjoined therewith. Thus 
you find that all animals having horns, have also a 
structure of stomach fit for rumination, and teeth upon 
one jaw only. You know, therefore, what. is-the cause 
that _oxenand_sheep have astructure of stomach fit 
for rumination. It is because they have horns. Having- 
horns is the middle term of the demonstration.’ Cases 
may also be found in which several objects possess no 
common nature or attribute to bind them into a class, 
but are yet linked together, by-analogy, in different 
ways, to one and the same common term.” Some pre- 
dicates will be found to accompany constantly-this 
analogy,-er-to belong to—all the--objects qué analogous, 
just-as-if they-had-ene and the-same class-nature. De- 
monstration may be applied to these, as to the former 
cases. 

_ Problems must be considered to be the same, when 
the middle term of the demonstration is the same for 
each, or when the middle term in the one is a sub- 
ordinate or corollary to that in the other. Thus, the 
cause of echo, the cause of images in a mirror, the cause 
of the rainbow, all come under the same general head 
or middle term (refraction), though with a specific 
difference in each case. Again, when we investigate 
the problem, Why does the Nile flow with a more 
powerful current in the last half of the (lunar) 
month? the reason is that the month is then more 
wintry. But why is the month then more wintry ? 
Because the light of the moon is then diminishing. 
Here are two middle terms, the one of which depends 





* Analyt. Post. II. xiv. p. 98,a.13- |  ° Ibid. a. 20-23: ére 8 Gos rpd- 
19. Aristotle assumes that the material | ros éorl kata rd dvddoyoyr 
which ought to have served for the | éxAéyew. He gives as examples, 
upper teeth, is appropriated by Nature | onmov, dxavOa, éarodv. 
for the formation of horns. 
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upon the other. The problem for mvestigation is 
therefore the same in both.* | 

Respecting Causa and Causatum question may be 
made whether it is necessary that when the causatum 
exists, the causa must exist also? “fhe answer must-be 
in the affirmative, if-you~inelude*the-cause-in-thedefi- 
nition.of-causatum. Thus, if you include in the defini- 
tion of a lunar eclipse, the cause thereof, viz., inter- 
vention of the earth between moon and gnn—then:; 
_ whenever an eclipse occurs, such intervention must 
. occur also. Butiit: inst woblba unppoad that there is — 
here_a_perfeet-reciprocation, and that as the causatum 
is in this case. demonstrable from the cause, so_there i is 
the like demonstration of the cause from the causatum. 
Such a démonstration is never a demonstration of 
Sort; it is only.a demonstration-of 671: The causatum 
is not included in the definition of the cause; if you 
demonstrate that because the moon is eclipsed, therefore 
the earth is interposed between the moon and the sun, 
you prove the fact of the interposition, but you learn 
nothing about the cause thereof. Again, in a syllogism 
the middle term is the cause of the conclusion (7.¢. it 
is the reason why the major term is predicated of the 
minor, which predication 7s the conclusion) ; and in this 
sense the cause and causatum may sometimes recipro-— 
cate, so that either may be proved by means of the 
other. But_the-eausatum—here reciprocates~with the 
hain nena dee (i.2., eT ae 
the causatum is es cause of the causa as a inet and : Fe. 
ality, as the causa is cause of the causatum.” 











* Analyt. Post. II. xv. p. 98, a. | pended upon the same middle term 
24-34. Theophrastus is said to have | (Schol. p. 249, a. 11, Brand.). } 
made collections of “like problems,” > Analyt. Post. II. xvi. p. 98, a. | 
problems of which the solution de- | 35, seq. Themistius, pp. 96-97: ov 
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Cuar. VIII. HAS AN EFFECT ONLY ONE CAUSE? - 


The question then arises, Can there be more than one 
cause of the same causatum ? that the 
same effect should be produced in all casés by the same 
cause? In other words, when the same predicate is 
demonstrated to be true of two distinct minors, may 
it not be demonstrated in one case by one middle term, 
and in the other case by a different middle term?* -An- 
swer: In genuine and proper scientific problems the 
middle term is the rational account (definition, inter- 
pretation) of the major extreme; this middle-term 
therefore,orthe cause, must. inall-eases--be-one- and 
the.same. The demonstration in these cases is derived 
from the same essence; it is per se, not per accidens. 
But there are other problems, not strictly and properly 
scientific, in which cause and causatum are connected 
merely per accidens; the demonstration being operated 
by a middle term which is not of the essence of the 
major, but is only a sign or concomitant.’ According 
as the terms of the conclusion are related to each other, 
so also will the middle term be related to both. If 
the conclusion be equivocal, the middle term will be 











yap €oTw airtoy Tov Thy yny ev perm 
elvat Td my oeAnvny érheimeur, adAda 
pégov Tov ovhhoytopov kai Tov oup- 
mepdoparos tows airwov, TOU mT pay- 
patos 8€ ovdapas. Themistius 
here speaks with a precision which is 
not always present to the mind of 
Aristotle ; for he discriminates the 
cause of the fact from the cause of the 
affirmed fact or conclusion. M. 
Barthélemy St. Hilaire says (Plan 
Général des Derniers Analytiques, p. 
cxl.):—“ Ainsi, la démonstration de 
l’effet par la cause apprend pourquoi 
la chose est; la démonstration par 
Yeffet apprend seulement que la chose 
est. On sait que la terre s’interpose, 
mais on ne sait pas pourquoi elle 
s’interpose : et ce qui le montre bien, 





c’est que l’idée de l’interposition de la 
terre est indispensable a la définition 
essentielle de l’éclipse tandis que 
Vidée de l’éclipse n’a que faire dans la 
définition de l’interposition. L’inter- 
position de la terre fait done com- 
prendre l’éclipse; tandis que l’éclipse 
ne fait pas du tout comprendre 
l’interposition de la terre.” 

* Analyt. Post. II. xvi. p. 98, b. 25. 

» Analyt. Post. II. xvii. p. 99, a. 4: 
€ore 5€ cai ob atriov cal & oKoreiv 
kata aupBeBnkdss ov pry Soxei mpo- 
BAnpara eiva. 

“Veluti si probemus grammaticum 
esse aptum ad ridendum, quia homo 
est aptus ad ridendum.” (Julius 
Pacius, p. 514.) 
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equivocal also; if the predicate in the conclusion be in 
generic relation to the subject, the major also will be 
in generic relation to the middle. Thus, if you are 
demonstrating that one triangle is similar to another, 
and that one colour is similar to another, the word 
simila? in these two cases is not univocal, but equi- 
vocal; accordingly, the middle term in the demon- 
stration will also be equivocal. Again, if you are de- 
monstrating that, four proportionals will also be pro- 
portionals alternately, there will be one cause or middle 
term, if the subject of the conclusion be lines; another, 
if the subject be numbers. Yet the middle. term or 
cause in both is the same, in as far as both pets a 
certain fact of increment.* 

The major. term of the syllogism will in point of 
extension. be larger than any particular minor, but 
equal or co-extensive with the sum total of the par- 
ticulars. Thus the predicate deciduous, affirmable of 
all plants with broad leaves, is greater in extension 
than the subject vines, also than the subject fig-trees ; 
but_it_is equal in extension to the sum total of vines 
and fie-trees (the other particular broad-leaved plant). 
The middle also, in an universal demonstration, reci- 
procates with the major, being its definition. Here 
the true middle or cause of the effect that vines and 
fig-trees shed their leaves, is not that they are broad- 
leaved plants, but rather a coagulation of sap or some 
such fact.” ) 
The l f the~present.treatise is.announced 
by Aristotle as the-appendix~and=completion of his 
entire theory. of Demonstrative” Science, “Contained in 
the Analytica Priora, which treats of Syllogism, and 
the Analytica Posteriora, which treats of Demonstration. 


a 








° Analyt Post. IT. xvii. p. 99, a. 8-16. » Thid. a. 16 seq. 
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After formally winding up the whole enquiry, he pro- 
ceeds to ask regarding the principia of Demonstrative 
' Science: What are they? How do they become known ? 
‘What is the mental habit or condition that is cognizant 
of them ?* : 
Aristotle has already laid down that there can be no 
Demonstration without certain pracognita to start from ; 
and that these precognita must, in the last resort, be 
princyna undemonstrable, immediately known, and 
known even more accurately than the conclusions 
deduced from them. Are they then cognitions, or 
cognizant habits and possessions, born along with us, 
and complete’ from-the first? This is impossible (Ari- 
stotle declares); we cannot have such valuable and 
accurate cognitions from the first momenis of childhood, 
and yet not be at all aware of them. They must there- 
fore be acquired ; yet how is it possible for us to acquire 
them?” The faet is, that, though we do not from the 
first possess any such complete and accurate cognitions 
as these, we have from the first an inborn capacity or 
potentiality of arriving at them. And something of the 





* Analyt. Post. II. xix. p. 99, b. 15- | manifestum est; quum pracesserit 
19: mepit pev ody ovddAoyopod kai epilogus respondens procemio quod 
dmodci£ews, ti te €xarepdy éore xai | legitur in initio primi libri Priorum 
mas yivera, pavepdy, dua Se cai mepi | Analyticorum.” 
emuotnuns amodektixns: tavtoy yap » Analyt. Post. II. xix. p. 99, b. 25- 
€otw. epi 5€ tav dpyav, mas re | 30: mérepov ovK evoioa ai eLes ey- 
yivovra yrwpior, kai Tis 7 yvw@pi- | yivovra, f €votoa AeAnOacw. ei pev 
fovaa €&ts, evrevOdv é€ote Sydrov | dn Exopey avras, Groovy: oupBaive 
Tpoaropngact mp@rov. yap axpiBeotépas €xovras yvooes 

Bekker and Waitz, in their editions, | awodeifews AavOavew- ei 5€ AapBavo- 
include all these words in ch. xix.: | pev py €xovres mpdrepor, mas dy yvw- 
the older editions placed the words | pifomev kai pavOdavoev ex pt) mpov- 
preceding wept d€ in ch. xviii. Za- | rapyovons yyaoews ; Compare, supra, 
barella observes the transition to a | Analyt. Post. I. iii. p. 72, b. 20-30; 
new subject (Comm. ad Analyt. Post. | Metapbys. A. ix. p. 998, a. 1, with 
II. ch. xv. p. 640) :—“ Postremum hoc | the Comment. of Alexander, p. 96, 
caput (beginning at mepi d€) extra | Bonitz. 
primariam tractationem positum esse 
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same kind belongs to all animals.* All of them possess 
an apprehending and discriminating power born with 
them, called Sensible Perception ; but, though all possess 
such power, there is this difference, that with some the 
act of perception dwells for a longer or shorter time in 
the mind; with others it does not. In animals with 
whom it does not dwell, there can be no knowledge 
beyond perception, at least as to all those matters 
wherein perception is evanescent ; but-with-those that 
both perceive--and_retain. ‘pereeptiona in their minds, 
--ulterior-knowledge-grows up.? There are many such 
retentive animals, and they differ among themselves: 
with some of them reason or rational notions arise 
out of the perceptions retained; with others, it is not 
so. First, out of perception arises memory; next, 
out of memory of the same often repeated, arises expe- 
rience, since many remembrances numerically distinct 
are summed up into one experience. Lastly, out of 
experience, or out of the universal notion, the wnum et 
idem which pervades and characterizes a multitude of 
particulars, when it has taken rest and root in the 
mind, there arises the principium of art and science: of 
science, in respect to objects existent; of art, in respect 





* Analyt. Post. II. xix. p. 99, b. 80: 
\ , wD er a? 
cavepoy roivuy ovr’ Exe oly TE, ovr 
dyvoodar kat pndepiav €xovow ef éy- 
yiverOau: dvaykn dpa éxeww pev tiva Svy- 
apuy, py Tovavtny & €xew h €orat Tov- 
Toy Tywwrepa kat’ axpiBerav. aiverar 
5€ rovré ye maow bmdpxor trois (dors. 
» Analyt. Post. II. xix. p. 99, b. 37: 
a ‘ > ‘ > ’ a a 
doos pev ovv pn) eyyiverat, i) dros 7 
mept & pa eyyivera, ovK ote TovToLs 
~ »” a > ; > e ’ 
yraois Ea rov aicOdverOa ev ois 6 
éveotiv aicbavopevas Exew Erte ev TH 
Wux7-. moddav S€ rovovray ywopévev 
76n Stadopa tis yiverar, Sore Trois pev 
yiverOa Adyov &€k Tis TaY ToLOvTeY 
povns, trois d€ pn. Compare Analyt. 
Poster. I. p. 81, a. 38, seq., where the 





dependence of Induction on the per- 
ceptions of sense is also affirmed. See 
Themistius, pp. 50-51, ed. Spengel. 
The first chapter of the Metaphysica 
(p. 981) contains a‘striking account of 
this generation of universal notions 
from memory and comparison of 
sensible particulars: yiverac € 
réxmm, Grav éx moddOv Ths eusmerpias 
évvonpatrev pia Kabddov yévnrat mept 
Tay dpoiwv imdAnyis (“intellecta si- 
militudo”). Also in the Physica VII. 
p. 247, b. 20 (in the Paraphrase of 
Themistius, as printed in the Berlin 
edition, at bottom of page): éx yap 
Tis Kata pépos eureipias thy KaOddov 
AapBdvoper emiornpny. 
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to things generable.* 
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And thus these mental habits 


or acquirements neither exist in our minds determined 
from the beginning, nor do they spring from other 
acquirements of greater cognitive efficacy. They spring 
from sensible perception; and we may illustrate their 
growth by what happens in the panic of a terrified 
host, where first one runaway stops in his flight, then 
a second, then a third, until at last a number docile to 
command is collected. One characteristic feature of the 
mind is to be capable of this process.” 





* Analyt. Post. II. xix. p. 100, a. 
3-10: ék pév ovv aicOnoews yivera 
pvnun, omep déyouev, éx S€ pyypns 
moddakis Tov avtod ywopuerns épret- 
pia: ai yap. rodAal prjpar TO apOue 
épmeipia pia eotiv. ex 8 éeusrepias, 
4} ek mavros npepnoarros tov Kabddouv 
€v Th ux, TOU vos mapa Ta ToAAa, 
& dy év dracw Ev evn éxeivots TO adré, 
Téxyms apx7 Kal émuornuns: €ay pev 
mEept yeveow, Téxyns, eav S€ rept TO 
dv, emornpns. 

A theory very analogous to this 
(respecting the gradual generation of 
scientific universal notions in the 
mind out of the particulars of sense) 
is stated in the Phedon of Plato, ch. 
xlv. p. 96, B., where Sokrates reckons 
up the unsuccessful tentatives which 
he had made in philosophy : : Kal 
mérepov TO aipd €oTw @ ppovodper, 
6 dnp, } TO mip, } TovTwr Hey 
ovdev, 6 S€ eyxeadds eorw 6 Tas 
aigOnoes mapéxwv Tov axovew Kai 
épav cai dodpaiverba, €k Trovit 
8€ yiyvotro pynpn cal 86€a, 
ex 8& pynpns xal SdEns, Aa- 
Bovons TO npepetiv, cata 
taita yiyverOat émiornpny. 
|  Boethius says, Comm. in Ciceronis 
| Topica, p. 805 :—“ Plato ideas quas- 
dam esse ponebat, id est, species in- 
corporeas, substantiasque constantes 


et per se ab aliis nature ratione | 





separatas, ut hoc ipsum homo, qui- / 


bus participantes caxtere res homines/ 


vel animalia fierent. At_yero Ari- 
steteles__nullas _putat —extra esse 
substantias ;- sed intellectam—simtli- 
tudinem pherimorum anter-se--differ- 
entium substantialem, genus—putat 
esse vel.spectem. Nam cum homo 
et equus differunt rationabilitate et 
irrationabilitate, horum  intellecta 
similitudo efficit genus. Ergo com- 


munitas quedam et plurimorum inter | 


se differentium similitudo notio est; 
cujus notionis aliud genus est, aliud 
forma, Sed quoniam similium in- 
telligentia est omnis notio, in rebus 
vero similibus necessaria est differen- 
tiarum discretio, idcirco indiget notio 
quadam exiodatione ae divisione ; ; 
velut ipse intellectus animalis sibi 
ipsi non sufficit,” &c. 

The phrase intellecta similitudo 
plurimorum embodies both Induction 
and Intellection.in one. A like 
doctrine appears in the obscure pas- 
sages of Aristotle, De Anima, ITI. viii. 
p. 429, b. 10; also p. 432, a. 3: 6 voids, 
eidos eldav, kai 4 ataOnors, el8os aic- 
Onrav. eel b€ ovd€ mpaypa ovbév 
€otTt mapa Ta peyéOn, ws Soxei, ra alo- 
Onra kexwpiopevor, év rois eideot Tois 
aig Onrois ra vonra éotty. 

» Analyt. Post. II. xix. p. 100, a. 10- 
14: odre 3) evvmdpyovow ddwpic- 
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Aristotle proceeds to repeat the illustration in clearer 


terms—at least in terms which he thinks clearer.* 
perceive the particular individual ; 


We 
yet sensible per- 


ception is of the universal in the particular (as, for 


example, when Kallias is- before us, we perceive man, 
Now, when one of a set of 
particulars dwells some time in the mind, first an uni- 


not the man Kallias). 


versal notion arises; next, 


ceived and detained, and universal notions arise upon 
them more and more comprehensive, until at last we 


reach the highest stage—th 


From_Kallias we ise_to mnans- trom such-nd aaa 


Se ecnen neta! 


apes mila aah ea Keehiaton indivisible-gesela 


Hence it is plain that the first and highest principia can 
become known to us only by Induction; for it is by 


more particulars are per- 


le. 





péevac ai kets, ovr’ dm’ Ddov eeov 
yivovra yvapiearépov, GN ard aic- 
Onoews,—h SE Wuyi) tbrdpxer TowavTn 
ovca ota Sivacba macyxeLv TOvTO. 

The varieties of intellectual ees 
enumerated by Aristotle in the sixth 
book of the Nikomachean Ethica, are 
elucidated by Alexander in his Com- 
ment. on the Metaphysica, (A. p. 981) 
pp. 7, 8, Bonitz. The difference of 
e&is and 8dOeois, the durable condi- 
tion as contrasted with the transient, 
is noted in Categorie. pp. 8,9. See 
also Eth, Nikom. II. i. ii. pp. 1108, 4, 

* Analyt. Post. II. xix. p. 100, a. 
14: 6 8 ehéx On pév wadraz, ov 
aahas € ehéxOn, maddy eiroper. 

Waitz supposes that Aristotle here 
refers to a passage in the first book 
of the Analytica Posteriora, c. xxxi. 
p. 87, b. 30. M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire 
thinks (p. 290) that reference is in- 
tended to an earlier sentence of this 
same chapter. Neither of these sup- 
positions seems to suit (least of all 





the last) with the meaning of mda. 
But whichever be meant, Aristotle 
has not done much fo clear up what 
was obscure in the antecedent state- 
ments. 

» Analyt. Post. II. xix. p. 100, a. 
15: ordvros yap rdv adivaddper Evds, 
mparov pev ev rH vy Kabddov (kat 
yap aicOdvera pev rd Kal’ €xacrov, 7} 
& aicOnots rod xabddov éoriv, oiov — 
dvOpa@rov, adN’ ob KadXiov avOparov) 
maw & ey rovros iorara, fos 
av ra dpeph orn kal ra ka- 
Odrov, olov rovovdi (Gov, Ews (Gov 
kal €v TOUT@ @aavras. 

These words are obscure: ra dueph b 


must mean the highest genera ; in- J 


divisible, ¢.¢., being a minimum in | 
respect of comprehension. Instead of 


ra xaOddov, we might have expected | 


Ta udducra rabdrov, or, perhaps, that 
kai should be omitted. Trendelenburg | 
comments at length on this passage, * 
Arist. De Animé Comment. pp. 170-— + 
174. £ 
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this process that sensible pérception builds.up in us the 


Universal." Now among those intellective habits or 


acquirements, whereby we come to apprehend truth, 


there are some (Science and Nofs) that are uniformly 
and unerringly true, while others (Opinion and Ra- 
tiocination) admit an alternative of falsehood.® Com- 
paring Science with Noiis, the latter, and the latter 
only, is more accurate and unerring than Science.. But 
all Science implies demonstration, and all that we know 


by Science is conclusions deduced by demonstration. 





* Analyt. Post. il. xix. p. 100, | notescunt; at Dignitates (inquiunt) 








b. 3: dpdov 89 Ore jpiv ta mpara 
eraywy?) yvepitew dvaykaiov: kal 
yap kal ataOnots ovtw 1rd Kaddov 
€umoet. Compare, supra, Analyt. 
Post. I. xviii. p. 81, b. 1. Some 
commentators contended that Ari- 


stotle did not mean to ascribe an 


inductive origin to the common 
Axioms properly so called, but only 
to the special principia belonging to 
each science. Zabarella refutes this 
doctrine, and maintains that the 
Axioms (Dignitates) are derived from 
Induction (Comm. in Analyt. Post. IT. 
xix. p. 649, ed. Venet., 1617) :— 
“Quum ivitur inductio nonsit-preprie 
discursus, nec~—ratio,.jure-dicit—Ari- 
stoteles_principiorum.notitiam non 
esse-cum.ratione; quia-non.ex..aliis 
innotescunt, sed. ex-seipsis.dum per in— 


-ductionem innotescunte Propterea in 


illa propositione, que in initio primi- 
libri legitur, sub doctrina discursiva 
cognitio principiorum non comprehen- 
ditur, quia non est dianoética. Hoe, 
quod modo diximus, si nonnulli ad- 
vertissent, fortasse non negassent 
principia communia, que dicuntur 
Dignitates, inductione cognosci. Dix- 
erunt enim Aristotelem hic de prin- 
cipiis loquentem sola principia propria 
considerasse, qua cum non proprio 
lumine cognoscantur, inductione in- 





proprio lumine ab intellectu nostro 
cognoscuntur per solam terminorum 
intelligentiam, ut quod omne totum 
majus est sué parte; hoc enim non 
mayis est evidens sensui in parti- 
culari, quam intellectui in universali, 
proinde inductione non eget. Sed 
hance sententiam hic Averroes refutat, 
dicens hee quoque inductione cng- 
nosci, sed non animadverti nobis 
tempus hujus inductionis; id enim 
omnino confitendum est, omnem in- 
tellectualem doctrinam a sensu ori- 
ginem ducere, et nihil esse in intel- 
lectu quod prius in sensu non fuerit, 
ut ubique asserit Aristoteles.” 

To the same purpose Zabarella 


expresses himself in an earlier portion 


of his Commentary on the Analyt. 
Post., where he lays it down that 
the truth of the proposition, Every 
whole is greater than its part, is 
known from antecedent knowledge 
of particulars by way of Induction. 
Compare the Scholion of Philoponus, 
ad Analyt. Post. p. 225, a. 32, Brand., 
where the same is said about the 
Axiom, Things equal to the same 
are equal to each other. 

» Analyt. Post. Il. xix. p. 100, b. 5: 
émel S€ rev mepi tiv didvoav eewv, 
als dAnOevouer, ai pév dei ddnbeis 
eiaiv, ai b€ émidéxovra 7d Wevdos, &e. 


| | are. mental-results-generated--by—a—multitude—of_par- 
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We have already said that the principia of these demon- 
strations cannot be themselves demonstrated, and there- 
fore cannot be known by Science; we have also said 
that they must be known more accurately than the 
conclusions. How then can these principia themselves 
be known? They can be known only by Nofis, and 
from particulars. It is from the principia known by 
Nofts, with the maximum of accuracy, that Science 
demonstrates her conclusions. Nofis is the great 
| principium of Science.* 

The manner in which Aristotle here describes how 
the principia of Syllogism become known to the mind 
deserves particular attention. The march up to prin- 
cipia is not only different from, but the reverse of, the 
march down from principia ; like the athlete who runs 
first to the end of the stadium, and then back.” Gene- 
ralizing or universalizing is an acquired intellectual 
habit or permanent endowment; growing out of nume- 
rous particular acts or judgments of sense, remembered, 
compared, and coalescing into one mental group through 
associating resemblance. As the ethical, moral, practical 
habits, are acquirements growing out of-a-repetition of 
particular acts, soalso the intellectual,-theorizing habits 


ticular-judgments of sense;-retained and compared, so 


as.toimprint upon the mind a.lasting. stamp-of-some_ . 


identity.common to all, FT 5A 
is thus generated in the mind by a process of Induc- 


tion out of particulars which are notiora nobis; the | 

potentiality of this process, together with sense and | — 

memory, is all that is innate or connatural. , a 
The principia, from which the conclusions of Syllogism 











* Analyt. Post. II. xix. fin. p. 100, b. 
» Aristot. Eth. Nikom. I. iv. p. 1095, b. 1. 
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are deduced, being thus obtained by Induction, are, in 
Aristotle’s view, appreciated by, or correlated with, 
the infallible and unerring Notis or Intellect. He con- 


ceives repeated and uncontradicted Induction..as.carry- 


pe seer tana — 


ing with it the maximum of certainty and necessity : 
te _syllogistic deductions constituting Science he re- 
gards as also certain; but their certainty is-only. deri- 
“vative, andthe principia from which they flow he ranks 
still higher, as being still more certain.” Both the one 
and the other he pointedly contrasts with Opinion and 
Calculation, which he declares to be liable to error. 
Aristotle had inherited from Plato this doctrine of an 
infallible Nots or Intellect, enjoying complete immunity 
from error. But, instead of connecting it (as Plato had 
done) with reminiscences of an anterior life among the 
Ideas, he assigned to it a position as terminus and cor- 


relate to the process of Induction.° 


The like postulate 





{ 


| principia, in the Nikomachean Ethica 
| (especially Books I. and VI.), are in- 


i structive as to Aristotle’s views. The 
fi principia are universal notions and 


{| propositions, not starting np ready- 








made nor_as original promptings of 
|) _the intellect, but_gradually built up 
out of the particulars of sense and 
Induction, and__repeated particular 
acts. They are judged and sanctioned 


by_Nois_or Intellect, but it requires | 4, 
much care to define them well, They | 
belong to the dr, while demonstra- 
tion belongs to the didre.. Eth. Nik. 

. Vii. P. 1098, a. 33: od« dmautnréov 8 
obde ny airiay év dracw dpoiws, add’ 
ixavov € éy riot 7d Ste Bet Oivat ka\@s, 
olov cal mepi ras dpyds: ro 8 Gre 
mpa@rov kal dpxn. tav dpxov & ai 
pev éeraywyn Oewportyra, ai 8 aic- 
One, ai & Oca run, cal Dra & 
GAGs. perievae S€ weiparéoy éxdoras 
}) mepvxacw, kat omovdacréoy Srws 


| ® The passages respecting dpyai or | 
- 8 2px | 


épicOdot Kada@s- peyddny yap €xovet 
| pomny mpos ra érdpeva. 

Compare Eth. Nik. VI. iii. p. 1139, 
b. 25, where the Analytica is cited 


by name—f-pax bip_é na ) 4pxn 
€oTt Kal _tod_KaOdrov, 6 de guoyio~ 


pos €x tav_Kabddov: elolvy dpa apxat 
e€ dy 6 avdoyiopds, Sv ob €ote ovA- 
Aoywopds: emaywy) dpa.—ib. p. 114], 
a. 7: Aeimerae vodv eivat Tov apxav. 


—P. 1142, a. 25: HONE arpa ae 


> Analyt. Post. cat p- 72, a. 37: Tov 
d€ pedAovra Lew tiv emuorhuny Thy 
80’ drodeiEews od pdvov dei Tas apxas 

, 4 - > Ca , 
yvepivew kai paddov avrais miorevew 
i} r@ Secxvupeve, adda pnd’ Addo aitra 
muorérepovy elvat pnde yywpysmrepoy 
Tay avTikeéevoy Ttais apxais, €€ dy 
€ora: ovddoyiopos 6 THs évayrias 
ardrns, eimep Set rov émiordpevoy 

dmhés duerdreorov elvat. 

* Ibid. iii. p. 72, b. 20-30. Kal od 

> LA > 4 8 > ‘ > 
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and pretension passed afterwards to the Stoics, and 
various other philosophical sects: they could not be 


satisfied without finding infallibility somewhere. It 


was against this pretension that the Academics and. 


Sceptics entered their protest; contending, on grounds 
sometimes sophistical but often very forcible, that it was 
impossible to escape from the region of fallibility, and 
that no criterion of truth, at once universal and naan” 
tive, could be set up. 


It is to be regretted. Gina setotla: should have con- 
tented himself with proclaiming this Inductive —_ 


that he should only have ‘eupeticiadhy aed ‘those’ 
conditions under which it must be conducted in reality, 
in order to avoid erroneous or uncertified results... This 
is a deficiency however which has remained unsupplied 











until the present century.* 





, : , , z ‘ ag 
orTnuns eivat Twa dapev, 7 TOUS Opous 
yvepifoper. 

Themistius, p. 14: d&v 8) dpxe 
madw 6 vois @ Tovs Spovs Onpevouer, 
e& &v ovykeirat ra d&vdpara. 

‘he Paraphrase of Themistius (pp. 
100-104) is clear and iustructive, 
where he amplifies the last chapter, 
and explains Nojs as the generalizing 
or universalizing aptitude of the soul, 
growing up gradually out of the par- 
ticulars furnished by Sense and In- 
duction. 

* Sir W. Hamilton, Lectures on 
Logie, Vol. 1II. Lect. xix. p. 380, says: 
—‘‘In regard to simple syllogisms, it 
was an original dogma of the Platonic 
School, and an early dogma of the 
Peripatetic, that philosophy (science 
strictly so-called) was only conversant 
with, and was exclusively contained 
in, universals; and the doctrine of 
Aristotle, which taught that all our 


, general knowledge is only an induc- 


culars. But however erroneous and | 





tion from an observation of parti- 
culars, was too easily forgotten or 
perverted by his followers. -ftthus. 
obtained_almost—the-force~of—an—ac- 
‘knowledged principle, that_every thing 
to be known~-must-be. under 
some general form-or_notion. Hence 
the exaggerated importance attributed 
to definition and deductions, it not 
being considered that we only take 
out of a general notion what we had’ 


previously placed ere 


the 

not to- be-sought for from above above Bilt 
from—betow;—not from’ speculation 
about_abstraet~generalities,-but-from 


the -ebservation.. of---eonerete—parti- 


irrational, the persuasion had its day 









and influence ; and it perhaps deter- 
mined, as one of its effects, the total | 
neglect of one half, and that not the 
least important half, of the reasoning 
process. For while men thought only 














\ 

of looking upward to the more ex- 
tensive notions, as the only objects 
and the only media of science, they 
took little heed of the more compre- 


hensive notions, and absotutety—con- 
bjects_ which 


could-neither-be-scientificatty known |“ (He 


in themselvesnor supply the condi- 
tions-of_scientifically. knowing aught 
besides. The Logic of-Comprehension 


and_of Induction.was—therefore ne- 


WANT OF AN INDUCTIVE LOGIC. 
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glected-or-ignored;—the-Logie of Ex- 
tension and_ 


Deduction--exelusively 
cultivated, as alone affording the rules 
LF hioh=-we- mabe eYVEhishr 





the same-as-the Logic 0 x8 
sion.)- 
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CHAPTER IX. 


TOPICA. 
I. 


In treating of the Analytica Posteriora I have already 
adverted, in the way of contrast, to the Topica; and, 
in now approaching the latter work, I must again bring 
the same contrast before the mind of the reader. 

The treatise called Topica (including that which 
bears the separate title De Sophisticis Elenchis, but 
which is properly its Ninth or last Book, winding up 
with a brief but memorable recapitulation of the Ana- 
lytica and Topica considered as one scheme) is of 
considerable length, longer than the Prior and Posterior 
Analytics taken together. It contains both a theory 
and precepts of Dialectic; also, an analysis of the pro- 
cess called by Aristotle Sophistical Refutation, with 
advice how to resist or neutralize it. 

All through the works of Aristotle, there is nothing 
which he so directly and emphatically asserts to be his 
own original performance, as the design and execu- 
tion of the Topica: 7. ¢., the deduction of Dialectic 
and Sophistic from the general theory of Syllogism. 
He had to begin from the beginning, without any 
model to copy or any predecessor to build upon: and 
in every sort of work, he observes justly, the first 


or initial stages are the hardest.* In regard to 





* Aristot. Sophist. Elench. xxxiv. | r@rarov. do@ yap kpdricroy rj Suvd- 
p. 183, b.22: péyorov yap tows dpi) | pet, TorovT@ puxpdraroy by TO peyeber 
mavrés, Gomep éyeraur Sid Kal xade- | xaderorardv eorw dpOnva. 
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Rhetoric much had been done before him; there 
were not only masters who taught it, but writers 
who theorized well or ill, and laid down precepts 
about it; so that, in his treatise on that subject, he 
had only to enlarge and improve upon pre-existing 
suggestions. But in regard to Dialectic as he conceives 
it—in its contrast with Demonstration and Science on 
the one hand, and in its analogy or kinship with 
Rhetoric on the other—nothing whatever had been 
done. “There were, indeed, teachers of contentious 
dialogue, as well as of Rhetoric;* but these teachers 
could do nothing better than recommend to their 
students dialogues or orations ready made, to be learnt 
by heart. Such a mode of teaching (he says), though 
speedy, was altogether unsystematic. The student 
acquired no knowledge of the art, being furnished 
only with specimens of art-results. It was as if a 
master, professing to communicate the art of making 
the feet comfortable, taught nothing about leather- 
cutting or shoe-making, but furnished his pupils with 
different varieties of ready-made shoes; thus supplying 
what they wanted for the protection of the feet, but 
not imparting to them any power of providing such 
protection for themselves.” “In regard to the process 
of syllogizing (says Aristotle, including both Analytic 
and Dialectic) I found positively nothing said before 
me: I had to work it out for myself by long and 
laborious research.” ° 








* Sophist. Elench. xxxiv. p. 183, 
b. 34: ravrns 8€ ths mpaypareias 
ov rd pev fv rd 8 ovk hy mpoeg- 
epyacpévoy, add’ ovdev mavreh@s UmIp- 
xev. kal yap trav repl rods épurrixovs 
Adyous picOapvovvrey spoia tis fv 
maidevots tH Topyiov mpaypareig’ dé- 
yous yap of pév pnropixods oi d€ épw- 
trixous édidocay éxpavOdvery, eis ods 





mrecordKis eurimrey anOnoay Exarepot 
Tovs GAAnAwy Adyous. 

> Ibid. xxxiv. p. 184, a. 2. 

* Ibid. a. 7: wal mepl pev trav 
pnroptxav imnpxe moka Kal madaud 
Ta Aeyopeva, mepi dé rod ovAdoyiCerOat 
mavteda@s ovdev elyonev mpdtepoy GAO 
heyety, GAN’ fp tpiBfi (nrodvres mrodvy 
Xpdvoy €rovouper. 
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This is one of the few passages, throughout the 
philosopher's varied and multitudinous works, in which 
he alludes to his own speciality of method. It is all the 
more interesting on that account. If we turn back to 
Sokrates and Plato, we shall understand better what 
the innovation operated by Aristotle was; what the 
position of Dialectic had been before his time, and what 
it became afterwards. 

In the minds of Sokrates and Plato, the great anti- 
thesis was between Dialectic and Rhetoric—interchange 
of short question and answer before a.select audience, 
as contrasted with long continuous speech addressed 
to a miscellaneous crowd with known established senti-. 
ments and opinions, in the view of persuading them 
on some given interesting point requiring decision. In 
such Dialectic Sokrates was a consummate master ; 
passing most of his long life in the market-place and 
palestra, and courting disputation with every one. 
He made formal profession of ignorance, disclaimed all 
power of teaching, wrote nothing at all, and applied 
himself almost: exclusively to the cross-examining 
Elenchus, by which he exposed and humiliated the 
ablest men not less than the vulgar. Plato, along with 
the other companions of Sokrates, imbibed the Dialectic 


of his master, and gave perpetuity to it in those in- 


imitable dialogues which are still preserved to us from 
his pen. He composed nothing but dialogues; thus 
giving expression to his own thoughts only under 
borrowed names, and introducing that of Sokrates very 
generally as chief spokesman. But Plato, though in ~ 
some dialogues he puts into the mouth of his spokesman 
the genuine Sokratic disclaimer of all power:and all — 
purpose of teaching, yet does not do this in all. He — 
sometimes assumes the didactic function; though he — 
still adheres to the form of dialogue, even when it has 
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become inconvenient and unsuitable. In the Platonic 
Republic Sokrates is made to alternate his own pecu- 
liar vein of cross-examination with a vein of dogmatic 
exposition not his own; but both one and the other in 
the same style of short question and answer. In the 
Leges becomes still more manifest the inconvenience 
of combining the substance of dogmatic exposition 
with the form of dialogue: the same remark may also 
be made about the Sophistes and Politicus; in which 
two dialogues, moreover, the didactic process is ex- 
hihited purely and exclusively as a logical partition, 
systematically conducted, of a genus into its component 
species. Long-continued speech, always depreciated by 
Plato in its rhetorical manifestations, is foreign to his 
genius even for purposes of philosophy: the very 
lecture on cosmogony which he assigns to Timeus, 
and the mythical narrative (unfinished) delivered by 
Kritias, are brought into something like the form of 
dialogue by a prefatory colloquy specially adapted for 
that end. 

It thus appears that, while in Sokrates the dialectic 
process is exhibited in its maximum of perfection, but 
disconnected altogether from the didactic, which is left 
unnoticed,—in Plato the didactic process is recognized 
and postulated, but is nevertheless confounded with or 
absorbed into the dialectic, and admitted only as one 
particular, ulterior, phase and manifestation of it. At 
the same time, while both Sokrates and Plato bring out 
forcibly the side of antithesis between Rhetoric and 
Dialectic, they omit entirely to notice the side of 
analogy or parallelism between them, On both these 
points Aristotle has corrected the confusion, and im- 
proved upon the discrimination, of his two predecessors, 
He has pointedly distinguished the dialectie process 
from the didactic; and he has gone a step farther, 
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furnishing a separate theory and precepts both for the 
one and for the other. Again, he has indicated the 
important feature of analogy between Dialectic and 
Rhetoric, in which same feature both of them contrast 
with Didactic—the point not seized either by Sokrates 
or by Plato. 

Plato, in his Sokratic dialogues or dialogues of 
Search, has given admirable illustrative specimens 
of that which Sokrates understood and _ practised 
orally as Dialectic. Aristotle, in his Topica, has in 
his usual vein of philosophy theorized on this practice 
as an art. He had himself composed dialogues, which 
seem, as far as we can judge from indirect and frag- 
mentary evidence, to have been Ciceronian or rhetorical 
colloquies—a long pleading pro followed by a long 
pleading con,’ rather than examples of Sokratic bra- 
chylogy and cross-examination. But his theory given 
in the Topica applies to genuine Sokratic fencing, not to 
the Ciceronian alternation of set speeches. He dis- 
allows the conception of Plato, that Dialectic is a 
process including not merely dispute but all full and 
efficacious employment of general terms and ideas 
for purposes of teaching: he treats this latter as 
a province by itself, under the head of Analytic; 
and devotes the Topica to the explanation of argu- 
mentative debate, pure and simple. He takes his © 
departure from the Syllogism, as the type of de- — 
ductive reasoning generally; the conditions under 
which syllogistic reasoning is valid and_ legitimate, 
having been already explained in his treatise called 
Analytica Priora. So obtained, and regulated by those — 
conditions, the Syllogism may be applied to one or 
other of two distinct and independent purposes :— 
(1) To Demonstration or Scientific Teaching, which 
we have had before-us in the last two chapters, com- 
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menting on the Analytica Posteriora ; (2) To Dialectic 
or Argumentative Debate, which we are now about to 
‘enter on in the Topica. 

The Dialectic Syllogism, explained in the Topica, has 
some points in common with the Demonstrative Syl- 
 logism, treated in the Analytica Posteriora. In both, | 
the formal conditions are the same, and the conclusion — 
will certainly be true, if the premisses are true; in both, 
the axioms of deductive reasoning are assumed, namely, 
the maxims of Contradiction and Excluded Middle. 
But, in regard to the subject-matter, the differences 
between them are important. The Demonstrative 
Syllogism applies only to a small number of select 
sciences, each having special principia of its own, or 
primary, undemonstrable truths, obtained in the first 
instance by induction from particulars. The premisses 
being thus incontrovertibly certain, the conclusions 
deduced are not less certain; there is no necessary 
place for conflicting arguments or counter-syllogisms, 
although in particular cases paralogisms may be com- 
mitted, and erroneous propositions or majors for syl- 
logism may be assumed. On the contrary, the Dialectic 
Syllogism applies to all matters without exception ; the 
premisses on which it proceeds are neither obtained 
by induction, nor incontrovertibly certain, but are bor- 
rowed from some one among the varieties of accredited 
or authoritative opinion. They may be opinions held 
by the multitude of any particular country, or by 
an intelligent majority, or by a particular school of 
philosophers or wise individuals, or from transmis- 
sion as a current proverb or dictum of some ancient 
poet or seer. From any one of these sources the 
dialectician may borrow premisses for syllogizing, 
But it often happens that the premisses which they 
supply are disparate, or in direct contradiction to each 
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other; and none of them is entitled to be considered 
as final or peremptory against the rest. Accordingly, it 
is an essential feature of Dialectic as well as of Rhetoric 
that they furnish means of establishing conclusions con- 
trary or contradictory, by syllogisms equally legitimate.* 
The dialectic procedure is from its beginning intrin- 
sically contentious, implying a debate between two 
persons, one of whom sets up a thesis to defend, while 
the other impugns it by interrogation: the assailant 
has gained his point, if he can reduce the defendant 
to the necessity of contradicting himself; while the 
defendant on his side has to avoid giving any re- 
sponses which may drive him to the necessity of such 
contradiction. 

Aristotle takes great pains to enforce the separation 
both of Dialectic and Rhetoric from Science or In- 
struction with its purpose of teaching or learning. He 
disapproves of those (seemingly intending Plato) who 
seek to confound the two. Dialectic and Rhetoric (he 
says) have for their province words and discourse, not 
facts or things: they are not scientific or didactic pro- 
cesses, but powers or accomplishments of discourse ; 
and whoever tries to convert them into means of teach- 
ing or learning particular subjects, abolishes their 
characteristic feature and restricts their universality of 
application.” Both of them deal not with scientific 





* Aristot. Rhetoric. I. i, p. 1855, | pit) pdvar rodro mowodow: dpolws ydp 
a, 29: ére b€ rdvavria Set SivacOa  ciow auddrepa Trav évavrior. : 
mele, kabdmep kal év rois cvAAoyo- |” Ibid. iv. 2, p. 1859, b. 12: ée@ 
pois, ovx Omrws auddrepa mparraper, | 8 ay tis if) tiv Svadexrixiy.4 ravrqy 
(od yap Sei ra adda weiBerv), GAN twa | (rnv pyroptxny) pr Kabdrep dv duvd- 
pyre NavOavn mas Exet, Kal Grr@s Gov | pets, GAN’ emotnpas, meiparar Kara- 
xpapévov Trois Adyos pi Sixaiws | cxevdgew, Anoera thy piow adrav 
‘avrot Avew Exwopev. Tov pev ody | adhavioas, TO peraBaivew emoxevdtov 
@r.ov texvav ovdepia ravavria ovd- | els emtorhpas broKeypevav TWav mpay- 
Royiferau- 7 S€é Svadexrixy kal } pyro- | parwy, GAG pr pdvoy Adyar. 
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facts, but with the sum total of accredited opinions, 
though each for its own purpose : both of them lay hold 


¢ _ of any one among the incoherent aggregate of accepted | 


generalities, suitable for the occasion; the Dialectician 
trying to force his opponent into an inconsistency, the 
Rhetor trying to persuade his auditors into a favourable 
decision. Neither the one nor the other goes deeper 
than opinion for his premisses, nor concerns himself 
about establishing by induction primary or special 
principia, such as may serve for a basis of demonstration. 

In every society there are various floating opinions 
and beliefs, each carrying with it a certain measure of 
authority, often inconsistent with each other, not the 
same in different societies, nor always the same even 
in the same society. Each youthful citizen, as he grows 
to manhood, imbibes these opinions and beliefs insen- 
sibly and without special or professional teaching." 
The stock of opinions thus transmitted would not be 
identical even at Athens and Sparta: the difference 
would be still greater, if we compared Athens with 
Rome, Alexandria, or Jerusalem. Such opinions all 
carry with them more or less of authority, and it is 
from them that the reasonings of common life, among 
unscientific men, are supplied. The practice of dia- 
lectical discussion, prevalent in Athens during and 
before the time of Aristotle, was only a more elaborate, 
improved, and ingenious exhibition of this common 
talk; proceeding on the same premisses, but bringing 
them together from a greater variety of sources, hand- 
ling them more cleverly, and having for its purpose to 
convict an opponent of inconsistency. The dialecticians 





* For an acute and interesting de- | mouth of Protagoras, pp. 323-325. 
scription of this unsystematic trans- | See also ‘ Plato and the Other Com- 
mission of opinions, see, in the Prota- | panions of Sokrates,’ Vol. IT. ch. xxi. 
goras of Plato, the speech put into the | p. 45, seq. 
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dwelt exclusively in the region of these received 
opinions ; and the purpose of their debates was to prove 


inconsistency, or to repel the proof of inconsistency, — 


between one opinion and another. 
This dialectic debate, which Aristotle found current 


at Athens, he tries in the Topica to define and reduce. 


to system. The dialectician must employ Syllogism ; 
and we are first taught to distinguish the syllogism that 
he employs from others. The Dialectic syllogism is 
discriminated on one side from the Demonstrative, on 
the other from the Eristic (or litigious ); also from the 


scientific Paralogism or Pseudographeme. This dis-- 


crimination is founded on the nature of the evidence 
belonging to the premisses, The Demonstrative syl- 
logism (which we have already gone through in the 


Analytica Posteriora) has premisses noway dependent. 


upon opinion: it deduces conclusions from true first 


principles, obtained by Induction in each science, and 


different in each different science. The Dialectic 
syllogism does not. aspire to any such evidence, but 


borrows its premisses from Opinion of some sort; accre-. 
dited either by numbers, or by wise individuals, or by 


some other authoritative holding. As this evidence is 
very inferior to that of the demonstrative syllogism, so 
again it is superior to that of the third variety—the 
Eristic syllogism. In this third variety, the premisses 
do not rest upon any real opinion, but only on a falla- 
cious appearance or simulation of opinion; insomuch 
that they are at once detected as false, by any person 
even of moderate understanding ; whereas (according to 
Aristotle) no real opinion ever carries with it such a 
merely superficial semblance, or is ever so obviously 
and palpably false. A syllogism is called Eristic also 





* Topic. I. i. p. 100, b. 28: epi- | vopevav evddéov, pi avrav Sé, Kal 
atixds 8° Egret avdhoyiopds 6 ex a-| 6 €& evddEwv 7 awopevor evddbov 
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when it is faulty in form, though its premisses may be 
borrowed from real opinion, or when it is both faulty 
in form and false in the matter of the premisses. Still 
a fourth variety of syllogism is. the scientific Para- 
logism : where the premisses are not borrowed from 
any opinion, real or simulated, but belong properly to 
the particular science in which they are employed, yet 
nevertheless are false or erroneous." 

Upon the classification of syllogisms here set forth by 
Aristotle, we may remark that the distinction between 
the Demonstrative and the Dialectic is true and im- 
portant; but that between the Dialectic and the Eristic 
is faint and unimportant; the class called Eristic syllo- 
gisms being apparently introduced merely to create a 
difference, real or supposed, between the Dialectician 
and the Sophist, and thus to serve as a prelude to the 
last book of this treatise, entitled Sophistici Elenchi. 
The class-title Eristic (or litigious) is founded upon a 
supposition of dishonest intentions on the part of the 
disputant ; but it is unphilosophical to make this the 
foundation of a class, and to rank the same syllogism in 
the class, or out of it, according as the intentions of the 
disputant who employs it are honest or dishonest. 
Besides, a portion of Aristotle’s definition tells us that 
the Eristic syllogism is one of which the premisses can 
impose upon no one; being such that a very ordinary 
man can at once detect their falsity. The dishonest 
disputant, surely, would argue to little purpose, if he in- | 
tentionally employed such premisses as these. Lastly, 
according to another portion of Aristotle’s definition, 





awopevos. ov yap may rd patvdpevoy oupBeBnxev é exew" mapaxpypa yap Kat 
évdogov kal €atw évdokov. ovbév yap | @s émt rd TOAD Tois Kai pixpa ovvopay 
Tav eyoudvey évddEwv émumddatoy | duvapévos karddnhos év avrois 7 Tob 
é exet Tavreha@s ry parraciay, rabamep | Wevdous éori pias. 
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every syllogism faulty in form, or yielding no legitimate 
conclusion at all, will fall under the class Eristic, and 
this he himself in another place explicitly states ;* which 
would imply that the bad syllogism must always 
emanate from litigious or dishonest intentions. But in 
defining the Pseudographeme, immediately afterwards, 
Aristotle does not imply that the false scientific premiss 
affords presumption of litigious disposition on the part 
of those who advance it; nor does there seem any 
greater propriety in throwing all bad dialectic syllo- 
gisms under the general head of EHristie. 

The dialectician, then, will carry on debate only by 
means of premisses sustained by real opinion ; which 
not only always carry some authority, but are assumed _ 
as being never obviously fallacious; though often incon- 
sistent with each other, and admitting of argumentation 
pro and con. These are what Aristotle calls Hndoaa ; 
opposed to Adoxa, or propositions which are discoun- 
tenanced, or at least not countenanced, by opinion, and 
to Paradoxa (a peculiar variety of Adowa),’ or pro- 
positions which, though having ingenious arguments in 
their favour, yet are adverse to some proclaimed and 
wide-spread opinions, and thus have the predominant — 
authority of opinion against them. 

Of these three words, Paradox is the only one that 


has obtained a footing in modern languages, thanks to — : 


Cicero and the Latin authors. If the word Endow had 
obtained the like footing, we should be able to keep — 


more closely to the thought and views of Aristotle. As 
it is, we are obliged to translate the Greek Endoxzonas 


Probable, and Adozon as Improbable :° which, though — } 





* Topic. VIIL xii. p. 162, b. 4. of dofov (Topic. VIII. ix. p. 160,b. 
>. Tbid. I. xi. p. 104, b. 24: wept &y | 17):—1. That which involves absurd — 
Aéyor ¢ éxopev evavriov rais dé€ats. or strange consequences (roma). 2. 
* Aristotle gives a double meaning | That which affords presumption. of a 
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not incorrect, is neither suitable nor exactly coincident. 
Probable corresponds more nearly to what Aristotle 
(both in this treatise and in the Analytica) announces 
sometimes as 76 ws éxi td roAV—that which happens in 
most cases but not in all, as distinguished from the 
universal and necessary on one side, and from the 
purely casual on the other ;* sometimes, also, as 76 eixds 
or 76 oypeiov. Now this is a different idea from (though 
it has a point of analogy with) the Endowon: which is 
not necessarily true even in part, but may be wholly 
untrue ; which always has some considerations against 
it, though there may be more in its favour; and which, 
lastly, may be different, or even opposite, in different 
ages and different states of society. When Josephus 
distinguished himself as a disputant in the schools of 
Jerusalem on points of law and custom,” his arguments 
must have been chiefly borrowed from the Exdoza or 
prevalent opinions of the time and place; but these 
must have differed widely from the Endoxa found and 
argued upon by the contemporaries of Aristotle at 
Athens. The Endoxvon may indeed be rightly called 
probable, because, whenever a proposition is fortified by 
a certain body of opinion, Aristotle admits a certain 
presumption (greater or less) that it is true. But such 
probability is not essential to the Endozxon: it is only 
an accident or accompaniment (to use the Aristotelian 
phrase), and by no means an universal accompaniment. 
The essential feature of the Kndoxon is, that it has 
acquired a certain amount of recognition among the 
mass of opinions and beliefs floating and carrying 





bad disposition, such as others will | €ori, ra 8 ws emi rd modv, ra 8 
disapprove—oiov dre Sov) rayabdv | érérep’ érvxev, &c. Compare also 
kal TO adtxeiv BeAtiov Tov ddixeioOa. | Analyt. Post. I. xxx., et alib. 

* Topic. I. vi. p. 112, b. 1: emei » See Josephus, De Vita Sua, c. ii. 
d€ trav mpaypatey ra pev €€ avayKns . 
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authority at the actual time and place. The English 
word whereby it is translated ought to express this idea, 
and nothing more; just as the correlative word Paradox 
does express its implication, approached from the other 
side. Unfortunately, in the absence of Endox, we have 
no good word for the purpose. 

It is within this wide field of floating opinions that 
dialectical debate and rhetorical pleading are carried 
on. Dialectic supposes a questioner or assailant, and a 
respondent or defendant. ‘The respondent selects and 
proclaims a problem or thesis, which he undertakes to 
maintain: the assailant puts to him successive questions, 
with the view of obtaining concessions which may serve 
as premisses for a counter-syllogism, of which the con- 
clusion is contradictory or contrary to the thesis itself, 
or to some other antecedent premiss which the respondent 
has already conceded. It is the business of the re- 
spondent to avoid making any answers which may serve 
as premisses for such a counter-syllogism. If he suc- 
ceeds in this, so as not to become implicated in any 
contradiction with himself, he has baffled his assailant, 
and gained the victory. There are, however, certain 
rules and conditions, binding on both parties, under 
which the debate must be carried on. It is the purpose 
of the Topica to indicate these rules; and, in accordance 
therewith, to advise both parties as to the effective con- 
duct of their respective cases—as to the best thrusts and 
the best mode of parrying. The assailant is supplied 
with a classified catalogue of materials for questions, and 
with indications of the weak points which he is to look 
out for in any new subject which may turn up for 
debate. He is farther instructed how to shape, marshal, 
and disguise his questions, in such a way that the 
respondent inay least be able to foresee their ultimate 
bearing. The respondent, on his side, is told what he 
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ought to look forward to and guard against. Such is 
the scope of the present treatise ; the entire process 
being considered in the large and comprehensive spirit 
customary with Aristotle, and distributed according to 
the Aristotelian terminology and classification. 

It is plain that neither the direct purpose of the 
debaters, nor the usual result of the debate, is to 
prove truth or to disprove falsehood. Such may 
indeed be the result occasionally; but the only cer- 
tain result is, that an inconsistency is exposed in 
the respondent’s manner of defending his thesis, or 
that the assailant fails in his purpose of showing 
up such inconsistency. Whichever way the debate 
may turn, no certain inference can be drawn as to the 
thesis itself; not merely as to whether it is true or 
false, but even as to whether it consists or does not 
consist with other branches of received opinions. Such 
being the case, what is the use or value of dialectic 
debate, or of a methodized procedure for conducting it ? 
Aristotle answers this auesues telling us that it is 
useful for three purposes.* First, the debate is a 
valuable and stimulating eae exercise; and, if a 
methodized procedure be laid down, both parties will be 
able to conduct it more easily as mall as more effica- 
ciously. Secondly, it is useful for our intercourse with 
the multitude ;° for the procedure directs us to note and 
remember the opinions of the multitude, and such know- 
ledge will facilitate our intercourse with them: we shall 
converse with them out of their own opinions, which 


we may thus be able beneficially to modify. Thirdly, 





* Topic. I. ii. p. 101, a. 26: ore dy | Stére ras rev moddA@v KcarnpiOunpévor 
mpos Tpia, mpos yupvaciay, mpdos ras | 8das ovK €x trav dAXoTpiwy GAN’ éx 
évrevfes, mpos tas xara pirocodiay | ray olxeiwy Soyparev éuirnoopey mpos 
émioTHpas. avrovs, peraSiBatovres 6 Tt dy uty KuA@S 

» Ibid. a. 30: mpos de ras evrevfers, | paivwvrat Neyer Hyiv. 
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dialectic debate has an useful though indirect bearing 
even upon the processes of science and philosophy, and_ 
upon the truths thereby acquired.* For it accustoms 
us to study the difficulties on both sides of every ques- 
tion, and thus assists us in detecting and discriminating 
truth and falsehood. Moreover, apart from this mode 
of usefulness, it opens a new road to the scrutiny of the 
first principia of each separate science. These principia 
can never be scrutinized through the truths of the science 
itself, which presuppose them and are deduced from 
them. To investigate and verify them, is the appro- 
priate task of First Philosophy. But Dialectic also, 
carrying investigation as it does everywhere, and 
familiarized with the received opinions on both sides of 
every subject, suggests many points of importance in 
regard to these principia. 

The three heads just enumerated illustrate the discri- 
minating care of Aristotle. The point of the first head is 
brought out often in the Platonic Dialogues of Search : 
the stimulus brought to bear in awakening dormant intel- 
lectual power, and in dissipating that false persuasion of 
knowledge which is the general infirmity of mankind, 
is frequently declared by Plato to be the most difficult, 
-but the indispensable, operation of the teacher upon his 
pupil. Under the third head, Aristotle puts this point 
more justly than Plato, not as a portion of teaching, 
nor as superseding direct teaching, but as a preliminary 
thereunto; and it is a habit of bis own to prefix this 
antecedent survey of doubts and difficulties on both 
sides, as a means of sharpening our insight into the 
dogmatic exposition which immediately follows. 

Under the second head, we find exhibited another 
characteristic feature of Aristotle’s mind—the value 





* Topic. I. ii. p. 101, a, 34: mpds b€ ras xara Girocopiay emorjpas, &e. 
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which he sets upon ¢ a copious acquaintance with received 
opinions, whether correct or erroneous. The philoso- 
phers of his day no longer talked publicly in the 
market-place and with every one indiscriminately, as 
Sokrates had done: scientific study, and the habit of 
written compositions naturally conducted them into a 
life apart, among select companions. Aristotle here 
‘indicates that such estrangement from the multitude 
lessened their means of acting beneficially on the 
multitude, and in the way of counteraction he pre- 
‘scribes dialectical exercise. His own large and many- 
sided observation, extending to the most vulgar phe- 
nomena, is visible throughout his works, and we 
know that he drew up a collection of current pro- 
verbs." 

Again, what we read under the third head shows that, 
while Aristotle everywhere declares Demonstration and 
teaching to be a process apart from Dialectic, he at the 
same time recognizes the legitimate function of the latter, 
for testing and verifying the principia of Demonstration ;” 
which principia cannot be reached by Demonstration 
itself, since every demonstration presupposes them. He 
does not mean that these principia can be proved by 
Dialectic, for Dialectic does not prove any thing; but it 
is necessary as a test or scrutinizing process to assure 
us that all the objections capable of being offered against 
them can be met by sufficient replies. In respect 
of universal competence and applicability, Dialectic 
is the counterpart, or rather the tentative companion 
and adjunct, of what Aristotle calls First Philosophy 





* Diog. Laert. v. 26. Kephisodorus, | madversiones I. p. 406. 
the disciple of Isokrates, in defending | » Topic. I. ii. p. 101, b. 3: égerac- 
his master, depreciated this Aristote- | tix yap otca mpds tas dmacay Trav 
lian collection; see in Athenzxus II. | peOddav dpxas dddv exe. 
lvi., comparing Schweighauser’s Ani- 
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or Ontology ; to which last he assigns the cognizance 
of princya, as we shall see when we treat of the 
Metaphysica.* Dialectic (he repeats more than once) - 
rhetoric or medicine, a practical art or ability of deal- 
ing with the ever varying situations of the dialogue; 
of imagining and enunciating the question proper for 
attack, or the answer proper for defence, as the case may 
be. As in the other arts, its resources are not unlimited. 
Nor can the dialectician, any more than the rhetor 
or the physician, always guarantee success. Hach of 
them has an end to be accomplished ; and if he employs 
for its accomplishment the best means that the situation 
permits, he must be considered a master of his own art 
and procedure.” ‘To detect truth, and to detect what is 
like truth, belong (in Aristotle’s judgment) to the same 
mental capacity. Mankind have a natural tendency 
towards truth, and the common opinions therefore are, 
in most cases, coincident with truth. Accordingly, the 
man who divines well in regard to verisimilitude, will 
usually divine well in regard to truth.° 
The subject-matter of dialectic debate, speaking 
generally, consists of Propositions and Problems, to be 
propounded as questions by the assailant and to be 
admitted or disallowed by the defendant. They will 
relate either to Hxpetenda and F'ugienda, or they must 
bear, at least indirectly, upon some point of scientific 





* Metaphys. I. iii. p. 1005, a. 20-b. 
10; TI. ii. p. 1004, b. 15-30. 

» Topic. I. iii. p. 101, b. 5: oper 
dé redkéws tiv peOodov, Grav dpoiws 
éxopev @omep emt pyropixns kal 
iarpuxnjs Kat tav Ttowtrav duvd- 
pewv. tovto 8 earl rd éx trav evde- 
Xopéveov troeivy & mpoapovpeba. ovre 
yap 6 pnropixds é€x mavros tpdmov 
meloe, V8 6 iatpixds tydoet: GAN’ 





edy trav evdexouevor pndev mapadiny, 
ixavas adrov exe thy emorneny pr- 
cooper. 

The word émornpny in the last line 
is used loosely, since Aristotle, in the 
Rhetorica (p. 1359, b. 12), explicitly 
states that Rhetoric and Dialectic are 
not to be treated as émuornpas but as 
mere duvdpecs. 

* Rhetoric. I. i. p. 1855, a. 17. 
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truth or observed cognition,* They will be either 
ethical, physical, or logical ; class-terms which Aristotle 
declines to define, contenting himself with giving an 
example to illustrate each of them, while adding that 
the student should collect other similar examples, and 
gradually familiarize himself with the full meaning of 
the general term, through such inductive comparison 
of particulars.” 
_ But it is not every problem coming under one of these 
three heads that is fit for dialectic debate. If a man 
propounds as subject for debate, Whether we ought to 
honour the gods or to love our parents, he deserves 
punishment instead of refutation: if he selects the 
question, Whether snow is white or not, he must be 
supposed deficient in perceptive power.© What all per- 
sons unanimously believe, is unsuitable :* what no one 
believes is also unsuitable, since it will not be conceded 
by any respondent. The problem must have some 
doubts and difficulties, in order to afford scope for dis- 
cussion; yet it must not be one of which the premisses 
are far-fetched or recondite, for that goes beyond the 
limits of dialectic exercise. It ought to be one on 





* Topic. I. xi. p. 104, b. 2. The term logical does not exactly 
» Ibid. xiv. p. 105, b. 20-29: ai | correspond with Aristotle’s Aoy:xai, 
pev yap 7Oixai mporacets eiciv, ai dé | but on the present occasion no better 
vorxai, ai 5€ Noytxai.—moia 8 éxa- | term presents itself. 
OTat Tov Tpoeipnpévwv, dpitp@ pev © Ibid. xi. p. 105, a. 67: koddoews 
ovx evrerés arodotvat rept aitav, tT | —aicOnoews, déovra. Yet he con- 
d¢ 8ia Tis é€maywyns ouvvnGeia | siders the question, Whether we ought 
meipatéov yvepifew éxdotny aitay, | rather to obey the laws of the state 
kata td mpoewpnpeva mapadelypara | or the commands of our parents, in 
émtoKorrovvra. case of discrepancy between the two,— 
This illustrates Aristotle’s view of | as quite fit for debate (xiv. p. 105, 
the process of Induction and its re- | b. 22). 
sults; the acquisition of the import 4 Ibid. x. p. 104, a. 5. 
of a general term, through comparison * Ibid. xi. p. 105, a. 7: ovd€ 87 
of numerous particulars comprehended | &v oiveyyus 9 amddeckis, 088’ dy Aiav 
under it. méppw Ta wey yap ovK €xee dropiay, 
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which opinions are known to be held, both in the 
affirmative and in the negative; on which either the 
multitude differ among themselves, the majority being 
on one side, while yet there is an adverse minority ; or 
some independent authority stands opposed to the mul- 
titude, such as a philosopher of eminence, a professional 
man or artist speaking on his own particular craft, a 
geometer or a physician on the specialties of his depart- 
ment. Matters such as these are the appropriate sub- 
jects for dialectic debate; and new matters akin to 
them by way of analogy may be imagined and will be 
perfectly admissible. Even an ingenious paradox or 
thesis adverse to prevailing opinions may serve the 
purpose, as likely to obtain countenance from some 
authority, though as yet we know of none.” 

These conditions apply both to problems propounded 
for debate, and to premisses tendered on either side 
during the discussion. Both the interrogator and the 
respondent—the former having to put appropriate 
questions, and the latter to make appropriate answers— 
must know and keep in mind these varieties of existing 
opinion among the multitude as well as among the 
special dissident authorities above indicated. The dialec- 
tician ought to collect and catalogue such Endoxa, with 
the opinions analogous to them, out of written treatises 





ra 6€ mdclov’ 7) Kata ‘yupvaotiKny. 
The loose use of the word drddeékis 
deserves note here : it is the technical 
term of the Analyt. Post., denoting 
that application of the syllogism 
which contrasts with Dialectic alto- 
gether. 

Aristotle here means only that 
problems falling within these limits 
are the best for dialectic discussion ; 
-but, in his suggestions later on, he 
includes problems for discussion in- 





volving the utmost generalities of 
philosophy. For example, he often 
adverts to dialectic debate on the 
Platonic Ideas or Forms (Topic. I. 
vii, p. 113, a. 25; V. vii. p. 187, b.75_ 
VI. vi. p. 148, b. 24. Compare also 
I. xi. p. 104, b. 14.) 

* Topic. I. x. p. 104, a. 11-37. 

> Ibid. xi. p. 104, b. 24-28: a 
mept &v ddyov Exopev évayriov Tais 
dd£ais—rodro yap, ei Kai Tu pr SoKel, 
dderev dy did 7d Adyor Exew. , 
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and elsewhere ;* distributing them under convenient 
heads, such as those relating to good and evil generally, 
and to each special class of good, &e. Aristotle, how- 
ever, admonishes him that he is debating problems not 
scientifically, but dialectically ; having reference not to 
truth, but to opinion.” If the interrogator were pro- 
ceeding: scientifically and didactically, he would make 
use of all true and ascertained propositions, whether 
the respondent conceded them or not, as premisses for 
his syllogism. But in Dialectic he is dependent on the 
concession of the respondent, and can construct his 
syllogisms only from premisses that have been conceded 
to him.° Hence he must keep as closely as he can to 
opinions carrying extrinsic authority, as being those 
which the respondent will hesitate to disallow.’ 

Moreover, the form of the interrogation admissible in 
dialectic debate is peculiar. The respondent is not 
bound to furnish any information in his answer : he is 
bound only to admit, or to deny, a proposition tendered 
to him. You must not ask him, What is the genus of 
man? You must yourself declare the genus, and ask 
whether he admits it, in one or other of the two follow- 
ing forms—(1) Is animal the genus of man? (2) Is 
animal the genus of man, or not? to which the re- 
sponse is an admission or a denial.° 








* Topic. I. xiv. p. 105, b. 1-18. 
éxdeyew 8€ xpy Kal €x Tov ‘yeypap- 
pevov hoyor. 

» Thid. b. 80: mpds pev ovv dido- 
codtav car’ ddnevav repi aitav mpay- 
parevréov, dvadexrixas d€ mpds dd£av. 

* Ibid. VIII. i. p. 155, b. 10: 
mpos Erepoy yap wav Td Towdrov, TO 
8€ hroadpy Kai (nroivre Kad’ éavrov 
ovdey pede, ey GAnO_ peév 7 Kal yro- 
pa d’ dv 6 avddoyiopds, pry O7 & 


attra 6 droxptvopevos, &c. 





* Ibid. i. p. 156, b. 20: ypnotpor 
b€ Kal rd émidéyew Gre oivnbes Kal 
Aeydpevov Td TowvTOY? GKVOovGE 
yap ktveiv rd €iwOds, &voracw 
pa) €xovres. 

* Ibid. I. iv. p. 101, b. 30. The 
first of these two forms Aristotle calls 
a mpéraots, the secoud he calls a mpé- 
BAnpa. But this distinction between 
these two words is not steadily ad- 
hered to: it is differently declared in 
Topic. I. x., xi. p. 104, as Alexander 
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Dialectic procedure, both of the assailant and of the 
defendant, has to do with propositions and problems ; 
accordingly, Aristotle introduces a general distribu- 
_ tion of propositions under four heads. The predicate 
| must either be Genus, or “Proprium, or - Accident, of its 
subject. But the Proprium divides itself again into 
two. It always reciprocates with, or is co-extensive 
with, its subject; but sometimes it ‘declares the essence 
of the subject, sometimes it does not. When it de- 
clares the essence of the subject, Aristotle calls it the 
‘Definition ; when it does not declare the essence’ of 
the zabject, although reciprocating therewith, he re- 
serves for it the title of Proprium. Every proposition, 
and every problem, the entire material of Dialectic, will 
declare one of these four—Proprium, Definition, Genus, 
or Accident.* The Differentia, as pene attached to the 
Genus, is ranked along with the Genus.” 

The above four general heads include all the Pre- 
dicables, which were distributed by subsequent logicians 
(from whom Porphyry borrowed) into five heads in- 
stead of four—Genus, Species, Differentia, Proprium, 
Accident ; the Differentia being ranked as a separate 
item in the quintuple distribution, and the Species sub- 
stituted in place of the Definition. It is under this 
quadruple classification that Aristotle intends to con- 
sider propositions and problems as matters for dialectic 
procedure : he will give argumentative suggestions ap- 
plicable to each of the four successively. It might be 





has remarked in the Scholia, p. 258, 
b. 4, Brand. Compare also De In- 
terpretat. p. 20, b. 26; and Topic. 
VIIL. ii. p. 158, a. 14; od Soxet de 
mav td KaOddov dtadexrixy mpdracis 
eva, olov ti éotw avOparos, 7} 
mooax@s héeyerar trayabdv; Eott yap 
apéracts Siadextix)) mpos iv eorw 





droxpivacOa vai i od mpos be Tas 
elpnpevas ovk éotiv, 8d ov Siadex- 
TiKd €OTL TA ToLadTAa TOY epwTnudTar, 
dv pa adris Swopicas } oeehineae 
ein. 

* Topic. I. iv. p. 101, b. 17-36. 

» Ibid. b. 18: ri Scahopdy as 
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practicable (he thinks) to range all the four under the 
single head of Definition; since arguments impugning 
Genus, Proprium, and Accident, are all of them good 
also against Definition. But such a simplification would 
be perplexing and unmanageable in regard to dialectic 
procedure.* 

That the quadruple classification is exhaustive, and 
that every proposition or problem falls under one or 
other of the four heads, may be shown in two ways. 
First, by Induction : survey and analyse as many pro- 
positions as you will, all without exception will be 
found to belong to one of the four.’ Secondly, by the 
following ‘Deductive proof :—In every proposition the 
predicate is either co-extensive and reciprocating with 
the subject, or it isnot. If it does reciprocate, it either 
declares the essence of the subject, or it does not: if 
the former, it is the Definition; if the latter, it is a 
Proprium. But, supposing the predicate not to recipro- 
cate with the subject, it will either declare something 
contained in the Definition, or it will not. If it does 
contain a part of the Definition, that part must be 
either a Genus or a Differentia, since these are the con- 
stituents of the Definition. If it does not contain any 
such part, it must be an Accident.° Hence it appears 





* Topic. I. vi. p. 102, b. 27-38. | It will be observed that Aristotle 
GX’ od Sia rovTo piay émt mavroy | here resolves Definition into Genus 
cabdrov pébodov {nrnréov- ovre yap | and Differentiw—eémedy 6 dpurpos €x 
pddiov eipeiv rodr’ eariv, ci O° ebpeBein, | yévous kai diadopay €ariv. Moreover, 





mavredo@s doapis ra dvexpyoros ay 
ein mpos ry mpoKerpevny mpaypareiay. 

» Ibid. viii. p- 103, b. 3: pia pev 
nions 1 did THs éraywyis* ei yap 
Tis émurxoroin éxaotny tev mpord- 
cewv Kal Tov mpoBAnpatey, daivoir’ 
dv 4} dd rot Spov h &c. 

* Ibid. b. 6-19: GAAn 8 riots 7 
&id avAoyto pov. 





though he does not recognize Species 
as a separate head, yet in his defini- 
tion of Genus he implies Species as 
known—yévos é€otl To kata mredvev 
kai Staghepovrwyv r@ cider ev 
T@ ti €aTt Katyyopovpevoy (p. 102, 
a. 31). 

It thus appears that the quintuple 
classification is the real and logical 


‘ments. If the predicate be either of Genus or Defi- 


under any one of the ten Categories; if of Proprium 
or Accident, not declaring essence, it cannot belong to 
the first Category (Ovsia), but must fall under one of 
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that every proposition must belong to one jor other of 

the four, and that the classification is exhaustive. 
Moreover, each of the four Predicables must fall 

under one or other of the ten Categories or Predica- 


nition, declaring the essence of the subject, it may fall — 


the remaining nine." 

The notion of Sameness or Identity occurs so often 
in dialectic debate, that Aristotle discriminates its three 
distinct senses or grades: (1) Numero; (2) Specie; 
(3) Genere. Water from the same spring is only idem . 
specie, though the resemblance between two cups of 
water from the same spring is far greater than that be- 
tween water from different sources. Even Jdem Numero 
has different significations : sometimes there are complete 
synonyms; sometimes an individual is called by its pro- 
prium, sometimes by its peculiar temporary accident.” | 

Having thus classified dialectic propositions, Aristotle 
proceeds to the combination of propositions, or dialectic: 
discourse and argument. This is of two sorts, either 
Induction or Syllogism ; of both which we have already 
heard in the Analytica. Induction is declared to be 
plainer, more persuasive, nearer to sensible experience, 
and more suitable to the many, than Syllogism ; while 
this latter carries greater compulsion and_is more 
irresistible against. professed disputants.© <A parti- 
cular example is given to illustrate what Induction is. 
But we remark that though it is always mentions 








one; but the quadruple may perhaps * Topic. I. ix. p. 103, b. 20-39. 
be more suitable for the Topica, with » Thid. vii. p. 103, a. 6-39. am 
a view. to dialectic procedure, since © Thid. xii. p. 105, a. 10-19: aéca 
debates turn upon the attack and | ray Adyev ibn rev SiadexriKay, &e. 
defence of a Definition. 
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as an argumentative procedure important and indis- 
pensable, yet neither here nor elsewhere does Aristotle 
go-into any discriminative analysis of the conditions 
under which it is valid, as he does about Syllogism 1 in 
the Analytica Priora. 

What helps are available to give to the dialectician 
a ready and abundant command of syllogisms? Four 
distinct helps may be named :* (1) He must make a | 
large collection of Propositions; (2) He must study and 
discriminate the different senses in which the Terms of 
these propositions are used ; (3) He must detect and note ' 
Differences; (4) He must investigate Resemblances. 

1. About collecting Propositions, Aristotle has al- 
ready indicated that those wanted are such as declare 
Endoxa, and other modes of thought cognate or ana- 
logous to the Endoxa:” opinions of the many, and 
opinions of any small sections or individuals carrying 
authority. All such are to be collected (out of written 
treatises as well as from personal enquiry) ; nor are in- 
dividual philosophers (like Empedokles) to be omitted, 
since a proposition is likely enough to be conceded 
when put upon the authority of an illustrious name.’ 
If any proposition is currently admitted as true in 
general or in most cases, it must be tendered with 
confidence to the respondent as an universal prin- 
ciple; for he will probably grant it, not being at first 





* Topic. I. xiii. p. 105, a. 21: ra 8 | paring Top. VIII. xiv. p. 163, b. 9. 








épyava, &.’ Sv evropnoopey trav avuA- 
hoywopar, €oti rérrapa, év pev Td Tpo- 
races aBeiv, Sevrepoy S€ rocaxas 
€xaorov heyerar divacOa diedeiv, Tpi- 
tov tas Suadopas evpeiv, réraproy 8¢ 
2) TOU Spoiov oKéeyis. 

The term épyava, properly signify- 
ing instruments, appears here by a 
strained metaphor. It means simply 
helps or aids, as may be seen by com- 
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| Waitz says truly (Prolegg. ad Analyt. 
Post. p. 294): “unde fit, ut dépyava 
dicat quecunque ad aliquam rem 
faciendam adiumentum afferant.” 

» Topic. I. xiv. p. 105, b. 4: ék- 
Aeyery pe) povov ras ovaas évddEous, 
GAAd kai ras dpotas ravras. 

* Ibid. b. 17: Ocin yap dy tis rd 
id tevos eipnuevoy evidEou. 
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aware of the exceptions.* All propositions must be 
registered in the most general terms possible, and 
must then be resolved into their subordinate con- 
stituent particulars, as far as the process of subdivision 
can be carried.” : 

2. The propositions having been got together, they 
must be examined in order to find out Equivocation or 
double meaning of terms. There are various ways of 
going about this task. Sometimes the same predicate 
is applied to two different subjects, but in different 
senses; thus, courage and justice are both of them 
good, but in a different way. Sometimes the same 
predicate is applied to two different classes of subjects, 
each admitting of being defined; thus, health is good 
in itself, and exercise is good as being among those 
things that promote health’ Sometimes the equivocal 
meaning of a term is perceived by considering its 
contrary; if we find that it has two or more dis- 
tinct contraries, we know at once that it has different 
meanings. Sometimes, though there are not two dis- 
tinct contraries, yet the mere conjunction of the same 
adjective with two substantives shows us at once that 
it cannot mean the same in both* (Acvex dwvj—Aevxov 
xpaua). In one sense, the term may have an assignable 
contrary, while in another sense it may have no contrary ; 
showing that the two senses are distinct: for example, 
the pleasure of drinking has for its contrary the pain 
of thirst; but the pleasure of scientifically contem- 
plating that the diagonal of a square is incommen- 





* Topic. I. xiv. p. 105, b. 10: daa 
2% s a ~ , 7, 
€ml mdvTav 7) tov mrciorov aive- 
tat, Anwréov as apxnv kal Soxovcav 
Béow: tiOact yap of pH cuvopavres 
éml tivos ovx ovTas. 

» Ibid. b. 81-87: Anmréov & Sri 
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* Ibid. xv. p. 106, a. 1-8: ro be 
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Tovs Adyous adrav Tweiparéov amrod.Odvat. 


* Thid. a. 9-35. 
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surable with the side, has no contrary; hence, we see 
that pleasure is an equivocal term." In one sense, 
there may be a term intermediate between the two con- 
traries; in another sense, there may be none; or there 
may be two distinct intermediate terms for the two dis- 
tinct senses ; or there may be several intermediate terms 
in one of the senses, and only one or none in the other: 
in each of these ways the equivocation is revealed.” 
We must look also to the contradictory opposite (of a 
term), which may perhaps have an obvious equivoca- 
tion of meaning; thus, 1) BAéwew means sometimes to 
be blind, sometimes not to be seeing actually, whence 
we discover that BAézew also has the same equivocation.° 
If a positive term is equivocal, we know that the 
privative term correlating with it must also be equi- 
vocal ; thus, 76 aic@avecOa has a double sense, according 
as we speak with reference to mind or body; and this 
will be alike true of the correlating privative —7o 
dvato@yrov eva. Farther, an equivocal term will have 
its derivatives equivocal in the same manner ; and con- 
versely, if the derivative be equivocal, the radical will 
be so likewise. The term must also be looked at in 
reference to the ten Categories: if its meanings fall 
under more than one Category, we know that it is 
equivocal. If it comprehends two subjects which are 
not in the same genus, or in genera not subordinate one 
to the other, this too will show that it is equivocal.® 
The contrary, also, of the term must be looked at with 
a view to the same inference." 

Again, it will be useful to bring together the same 
term in two different conjunctions, and to compare 





* Topic. I. xv. p. 106, a. 36. | ° Ibid. b. 28. 


» Ibid. b. 4. * Ibid. p. 107, a. 3-17. 
© Thid. b. 13-20. s Ibid. a. 18. 
* Tbid. b. 21-28. | ® Tbid. a, 32-35. 
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the definitions of the two. Define both of them, 
and then deduct what is peculiar to each definitum: 
if the remainder be ‘different, the term will be equi- 
vocal; if the remainder be the same, the term will 
be univocal. Thus, Aevedv capa will be defined, a 
body having such and such a colour; Acvex dwvy, a 
voice easily and distinctly heard: deduct capa from 
the first definition, and dw) from the second, the re- 
mainder will be totally disparate; therefore, the term 
Aevxdy is equivocal,* Sometimes, also, the ambiguity 
may be found in definitions themselves, where the 
same term is used to explain subjects that are not 
the same; whether such use is admissible, has to be 
considered.” If the term be univocal, two conjunc- 
tions of it may always be compared as to greater or 
less, or in respect of likeness; whenever this cannot 
be, the term is equivocal.© If, again, the term is 
used as a differentia for two genera quite distinct 
and independent of each other, it must be equivocal ; 
for genera that are unconnected and not subordinate 
one to the other, have their differentiz also dis- 
parate. And, conversely, if the term be such that 
the differentize applied to it are disparate, we may 
know it to be an equivocal term. The like, if the 
term be used as a species in some of its conjunctions, 
and as a differentia in others.° = 
3. Aristotle has thus indicated, at considerable length, — 
the points to be looked for when we are examining 
whether a term is univocal or equivocal. He is more 
concise when he touches on the last two out of the four — 
helps (dpyava) enumerated for supplying syllogisms 
when needed,—viz. the study of Differences and of 








* Topic. I. xv. p. 107, a. 86-b. 8. | kard ro paddov 7) opotws,—ro yap . 
» Thid. b. 8. avvevupoy Trav cupBAnrov. 
* Ibid. b. 13-18: &re ef ut) cvpBAnra * Thid. b. 19-26.  * Ibid. b. 27-37. 
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Resemblances. In regard to the study of Differences, 
standing third, while he remarks that, where these are 
wide and numerous, they are sure without any precept 
to excite our attention, he advises that we should study 
the differences of subjects that are nearly allied,—those 
within the same genus, or comprehended in genera not 
much removed from one another, such as, the distinc- 
tion between sensible perception and science. But he 
goes into no detail.* 

4, In regard to the study of Resemblances, he inverts 
_ the above precept, and directs us to note especially the 

points of resemblance between subjects of great apparent 
difference.” We must examine what is the quality 
common to all species of the same genus—man, horse, 
dog, &c.; for it is in this that they are similar. We 
may also compare different genera with each other, in 
respect to the analogies that are to be found in each: 
€.g., as science is to the cognizable, so is perception to 
the perceivable ; as sight is in the eye, so is intellection 
in the soul; as yaAyjvy is in the sea, so is vyveula in 
the air.‘ 

Such are the four distinct helps, towards facility of 
syllogizing, enumerated by Aristotle. It will be 
observed that the third and fourth (study of Resem- 
blances and Diirerences) bear more upon matters of fact 
and less upon words; while the second (70 zosayas), 
though doubtless also bearing on matters of fact and 
deriving from thence its main real worth, yet takes its 
departure from terms and propositions, and proceeds by 
comparing multiplied varieties of these in regard to 
diversity of meaning. Upon this ground it is, appa- 
rently, that Aristotle has given so much fuller develop- 





* Topic. I. xvi. p. 107, b. 39. dei: pov yap éml trav Aourady durnad- 
» Thid. xvii. p. 108, a. 12: padiora | peOa ta Syora cuvopay. 
& ev trois moAd Seeoracr yupvater ba * Ibid. p. 108, a. 7. 
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ment to the second head than to the third and fourth; 
for, in the Topica, he is dealing with propositions 
and counter-propositions—with opinions and counter- 
opinions, not with science and truth. | 

He proceeds to indicate the different ways in which 
these three helps (the second, third, and fourth) further 
the purpose of the dialectician—respondent as well 
as assailant. Unless the different meanings of the 
term be discriminated, the respondent cannot know 
clearly what he admits or what he denies; he may be 
thinking of something different from what the assailant 
intends, and the syllogisms constructed may turn upon 
a term only, not upon any reality... The respondent 
will be able to protect himself better against being 
driven into contradiction, if he can distinguish the 
various meanings of the same term; for he will thus 
know whether the syllogisms brought against him touch 
the real matter which he has admitted.” On the other 
hand, the assailant will have much facility in driving, 
his opponent into contradiction, if he (the assailant) can 
distinguish the different meanings of the term, while 
the respondent cannot do so; in those cases at least 
where the proposition is true in one sense of the term 
and false in another.© This manner of proceeding, 
however, is hardly consistent with genuine Dialectic. 
No dialectician ought ever to found his interrogations 
and his arguments upon a mere unanalysed term, 
unless he can find absolutely nothing else to say in 
the debate." 





* Topic. I. xviii. p. 108, a. 22. 

® Thid. a. 26: xphomov dé cai mpds 
TO py TaparoycOnvat Kai mpos to 
mapadoyicacOa. <«iddres yap to- 
oax@s éyerat ov pr mapadoyioba- 
pev, add’ cidnoopev €ay py mpds TO 
avro Tov Adyov moujra 6 épwrar. 

* Ibid. a. 29: adroi re épwravres 
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The third help (an acquaintance with Differences) 
will be of much avail on all occasions where we have 
to syllogize upon Same and Different, and where we 
wish to ascertain the essence or definition of any thing ; 
for we ascertain this by exclusion of what is foreign 
thereunto, founded on the appropriate differences in 
each case." | 

Lastly, the fourth help (the intelligent survey of Re- 
semblances) serves us in different ways :—(1) Towards 
the construction of inductive arguments; (2) Towards 
syllogizing founded upon assumption; (3) Towards the 
declaration of definitions. As to the inductive argu- 
ment, it is founded altogether on a repetition of similar 
particulars, whereby the universal is obtained.” As to 
the syllogizing from an assumption, the knowledge of 
resemblances is valuable, because we are entitled to 
assume, as an E/ndoxon or a doctrine conformable to com- 
mon opinion, that what happens in any one of a string 
of similar cases will happen also in all the rest. We 
lay down this as the major proposition of a syllogism ; 
and thus, if we can lay hold of any one similar case, we 
can draw inference from it to the matter actually in 
debate.” Again, as to the declaration of definitions, 
when we have once discovered what is the same in all 
particular cases, we shall have ascertained to what 
genus the subject before us belongs ;* for that one of 





mpos rovvopa dtadéyerOa, €av py 
tes GdAAws eEadvvaty wept tod 
mpokerpéevov Staréyeo Gat. 

* Topic. I. xviii. p. 108, b. 2. 

» Ibid. b. 9. 

* Ibid. b. 12:* mpds 8€ rods && 
trobecews svdNoywopors, Sedre Ev- 
Sogov é€artv, ds more ef’ vis 
tav dpoiwy exe, ovTws Kal emt Trav 
Aowrav- Gore mpos 6 te dy adbrav 
evropapev SiaréyecOa, mpodiropo- 





AoynadpeOa, Ss more eri rovrer 
€xet, oUT@ Kal émt Tov mpoxeipévov 
exew. dei€avres d€ €xeivo cal ro mpo- 
keipevoyv €&€ Umodécews Seder- 
xdres €cdpeOa trobépevor 
yap, &s more emi rovtwv exe, odtw 
kai énl Tov mpoxeipevou exew, ry 
arddeEw merompeba. For rd && imro- 
6écews, compare Topic. IIT. vi. p.119, 
b. 35. 
* Topic. I. xviii. p. 108, b. 19. 
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the common predicates which is most of the essence, 
will be the genus. Even where the two matters com- 
pared are more disparate than we can rank in the same 
genus, the knowledge of resemblances will enable us — 
to discover useful analogies, and thus to obtain a defi- 
nition at least approximative. Thus, as the point is in 
a line, so is the unit in numbers; each of them is a 
principium ; this, therefore, is a common genus, which 
will serve as a tolerable definition. Indeed this is the 
definition of them commonly given by philosophers ; 
who call the unit principium of number, and the point 
principium of a line, thus putting one and the other 
into a genus common to both." 


If. 


The First Book of the Topica, which we have thus 
gone through, was entitled by some ancient commen- 
tators ta xpo tov Toxwy—matters preliminary to the 
Loci. This is quite true, as a description of its contents ; 
for Aristotle in the last words of the book, distinctly 
announces that he is about to enumerate the Loci to- 
wards which the four above-mentioned Organa will be 
useful.” 

Locus (romos) is a place in which many anetienea 
pertinent to one and the same dialectical purpose, 
may be found—sedes argumentorum. In each locus, the 
arguments contained therein look at the thesis from 
the same point of view; and the locus implies nothing 





* Topic. I. xviii. p. 108, b. 27: 
dare TO Kowdy ént mavT@Y yévos atro- 
didovres S56Eopev odk adAXoTpias 
bpi¢er@ar. It will be recollected 
that all the work of Dialectic (as 
Aristotle tells us often) has reference 
to 66a and not to scientific truth. 





“We shall seem to define not in a 
manner departing from the reality of 
the subject” is, therefore, an appro- 
priate dialectic artifice. 

» Topic. I. xviii. p. 108, b. 82: of 
d€ rémoe mpos ods xpnoa ta AexOevra 
olde eiciv. 
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distinct from the arguments, except this manner of 
view common to them all. In fact, the metaphor is a 
convenient one for designating the relation of every 
Universal generally to its particulars: the Universal] is 
_ not a new particular, nor any adjunct superimposed 
__ upon all its particulars, but simply a place in which all 
_ known similar particulars may be found grouped to- 
gether, and in which there is room for an indefinite 
number of new ones. If we wish to arm the student 
with a large command of dialectical artifices, we cannot 
do better than discriminate the various groups of argu- 
ments, indicating the point of view common to each 
group, and the circumstances in which it becomes 
applicable. By this means, whenever he is called upon 
to deal with a new debate, he will consider the thesis in 
reference to each one of these different loci, and will be 
able to apply arguments out of each of them, according 
as the case may admit. 

The four Helps (épyava) explained in the last book 
differ from the Loci in being of wider and more unde- 
fined bearing: fhey are directions for preparatory study, 
rather than for dealing with any particular situation of 
a given problem; though it must be confessed that, 
when Aristotle proceeds to specify the manner in which 
the three last-mentioned helps are useful, he makes con- 
siderable approach towards the greater detail and par- 
ticularization of the Loci. In entering now upon these, 
he reverts to that quadruple classification of propo- 
sitions and problems (according to the four Predi- 
cables), noted at the beginning of the treatise, in which 
the predicate is either Definition, Proprium, Genus, or 
Accident, of the subject. He makes a fourfold distri- 
bution of Loci, according as they bear upon one or 
other of these four. In the Second and Third Books, 
we find those which bear upon propositions predicating 
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Accident; in the Fourth Book, we pass to Genus; in 
the Fifth, to Proprium; in the Sixth and Seventh, to 
Definition. | 

The problem or thesis propounded for debate may 
have two faults on which it may be impugned : either 
it may be untrue; or it may be expressed in a way 
departing from the received phraseology.’ It will be 
universal, or particular, or indefinite ; and either affirma- 
tive or negative; but, in most cases, the respondent 
propounds for debate an affirmative universal, and not 
a negative or a particular.” Aristotle therefore begins 
with those loci that are useful for refuting an Affirma- 
tive Universal; though, in general, the same arguments 
are available for attack and defence both of the uni- 
versal and of the particular; for if you can overthrow 
the particular, you will have overthrown the universal 
along with it, while if you can defend the universal, 
this will include the defence of the particular. As the 
thesis propounded is usually affirmative, the assailant 
undertakes the negative side or the work of refutation. 
And this indeed (as Eudemus, the pupil of Aristotle, 
remarked, after his master®) is the principal function 
and result of dialectic exercise; which refutes much and 
proves very little, according to the analogy of the 
Platonic Dialogues of Search. 





* Topic. II. i. p. 109, a. 27: d:0- 
pioacOa dé dei kai tas dpaprias Tas 
€v Tots mpoBAnpacw, Ore eiot Surrai, 
} TE WevdecOa, } TO mapaBaivew thy 
Ketpevny heEw. 

Alexander remarks (Schol. p. 264, 
b. 23, Br.) that mpéS8Anua here means, 
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Aristotle takes the four heads—Accident, Genus, 
Proprium, and Definition, in the order here enume- 
rated. The thesis of which the predicate is enunciated 
_as Accident, affirms the least, is easiest to defend, and 
hardest to upset." When we enunciate Genus or Pro- 
prium, we affirm, not merely that the predicate belongs 
to the subject (which is all that is affirmed in the case 
of Accident), but, also something more—that it belongs 
to the subject in a certain manner and relation. And 
when we enunciate Definition, we affirm all this and 
something reaching yet farther—that it declares the 
whole essence of the dejinitum, and is convertible there- 
with. Accordingly, the thesis of Definition, affirming 
as it does so very much, presents the most points 
of attack and is by far the hardest to defend.” Next 
in point of difficulty, for the respondent, comes the 
Proprium. 

Beginning thus with the thesis enunciating Accident, 
Aristotle enumerates no less than thirty-seven distinct 
loci or argumentative points of view bearing upon it. 
Most of them suggest modes of assailing the thesis; but 
there are also occasionally intimations to the respondent 
how he may best defend himself. In this numerous 
list there are indeed some items repetitions of each 
other, or at least not easily distinguishable.© As it 
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° Aristotle himself admits the re- 
petition in some cases, Topic. II. ii. 
p- 110, a. 12: the fourth locus is 
identical substantially with the second 
locus. 

Theophrastus distinguished mapay- 
yeApa as the general precept, from 
témos or locus, as any proposition 
specially applying the precept to a 
particular case (Schol. p. 264, b. 38). 
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would be tedious to enumerate them all, I shall select 
some of the most marked and illustrative. 

1. The respondent has enunciated a certain predicate 
as belonging in the way of accident, to a given subject. 
Perhaps it may belong to the subject; yet not as acci- 
dent, but under some one of the other three Predicables. 
Perhaps he may have enunciated (either by explicit 
discrimination, or at least by implication contained in 
his phraseology) the genus as if it were an accident,— 
an error not. unfrequently committed.*. Thus, if he 
has said, To be a colour is an accident of white, he has 
affirmed explicitly the genus as if it were an accident. 
And he has affirmed the same by implication, if he has 
said, White (or whiteness) is coloured. For this is a 
form of words not proper for the affirmation of a genus 
respecting its species, in which case the genus itself 
ought to stand as a literal predicate (White is a 
colour), and not to be replaced by one of its derivatives 
(White is coloured). Nor can the proposition be in- 
tended to be taken as affirming either proprium or 
definition ; for in both these the predicate would reci- 
procate and be co-extensive with the subject, whereas 
in the present case there are obviously many other 
subjects of which it may be predicated that they are 
coloured.” In saying, White is coloured, the respon- 
dent cannot mean to affirm either genus, proprium, or 
definition ; therefore he must mean to affirm accident. 
The assailant will show that this is erroneous. 





* Topic. II. ii. p. 109, a. 34: eis 
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» We may find cases in which 
Aristotle has not been careful to 
maintain the strict logical sense of 
ovpBeBnkds or cupBéBynxev, where he 
applies these terms to Genus or Pro- — 
prium: e.g. Topic. II. iii. p.110,b. 
24; Soph. El. vi. p. 168, b. 1. 
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2. Suppose the thesis set up by the respondent to 
be an universal affirmative, or an universal negative. 
You (the interrogator or assailant) should review the 
particulars contained under these universals. Review 
them not at once as separate individuals, but as com- 
prised in subordinate genera and species; beginning 
from the highest, and descending down to the lowest 
species which is not farther divisible except into indi- 
viduals. Thus, if the thesis propounded be, The cog- 
nition of opposites is one and the same cognition ; 
you will investigate whether this can be truly predi- 
cated respecting all the primary species of Opposita : 
respecting felata and Correlata, respecting Contraries, 
respecting Contradictories, respecting Habitus and Pri- 
vatio. If, by going thus far, you obtain no result 
favourable to your purpose,* you must proceed farther, 
and subdivide until you come to the lowest species :— 
Is the cognition of just and unjust one and the same ? 
that of double and half? of sight and blindness? of 
existence and non-existence ? If in all, or in any one, 
of these cases you can show that the universal thesis 
does not hold, you will have gained your point of 
refuting it. On the other hand, if, when you have 
enumerated many particulars, the thesis is found to 
hold in all, the respondent is entitled to require you 
to grant it as an universal proposition, unless you can 
produce a satisfactory counter-example. If you decline 
this challenge, you will be considered an unreasonable 
debater.” 

3. You will find it useful to define both the accident 
predicated in the thesis, and the subject respecting 
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which it is predicated, or at least one of them: you 
will see then whether these definitions reveal anything 
-false in the affirmation of the thesis. Thus, if the 
thesis affirms that it is possible to do injustice to a god, 
you will define what is meant by doing injustice. 
The definition is—hurting intentionally : you can thus 
refute the thesis by showing that no injustice to a 
god can possibly be done; for a god cannot be hurt.* 
Or let the thesis maintained be, The virtuous man is 
envious. You define envy, and you find that it is— 
vexation felt by reason of the manifest success of 
some meritorious man. Upon this definition it is plain 
that the virtuous man cannot feel envy: he would be 
worthless, if he did feel it. Perhaps some of the terms 
employed in your definition may themselves require 
definition ; if so, you will repeat the process of defining 
until you come to something plain and clear.’ Such 
an analysis will often bring out some error at first 
unperceived in the thesis. 

A, It will be advisable, both for assailant and re- 
spondent, to discriminate those cases in which the 
authority of the multitude is conclusive from those in 
which it is not. Thus, in regard to the meaning of 
terms and in naming objects, we must speak like the 
multitude; but, when the question is as to what objects 
deserve to be denominated so and so, we must not feel 
bound by the multitude, if there be any special dis- 
sentient authority... That which produces good health 
we must call wholesome, as the multitude do; but, in — 


calling this or that substance wholesome, the physician — ) 


must be our guide. 





* Topic. II. ii. p. 109, b. 34: od | Adyous, kal pu apioracba ews av eis . 
yap evdéxerar Prarrec Oa Tov Bedy. yveptpov €dOn. 
> Thid. p. 110, a. 4: AapBave dé} °* Ibid. a. 14-22. 
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5. Aristotle gives more than one suggestion as to 
those cases in which the terms of the thesis have a 
double or triple sense, yet in which the thesis is pro- 
pounded either as an universal affirmative or as an 
universal negative. If the respondent is himself 
not aware of the double sense of his thesis, while 
you (the questioner) are aware of it, you will prove 
the point which you are seeking to establish against 
him in one or other of the two senses, if you cannot 
prove it in both. If he is aware of it in the double 
sense, he will insist that you have chosen the sense 
which he did not intend.*. This mode of procedure 
will be available to the respondent as well as to you; 
but it will be harder to him, since his thesis is uni- 
versal. For, in order to make good an universal thesis, 
he must obtain your assent to a preliminary assumption 
or convention, that, if he can prove it in one sense of 
the terms, it shall be held proved in both; and, unless 
the proposition be so plausible that you are disposed to 
grant him this, he will not succeed in the procedure.” 
But you, on your side, as refuting, do not require any 
such preliminary convention or acquiescence ; for, if you 
prove the negative in any single case, you succeed in 
overthrowing the universal affirmative, while, if you 
prove the affirmative in any single case, you succeed in 
overthrowing the universal negative... Such procedure, 
however, is to be adopted only when you can find no 
argument applicable to the equivocal thesis in all its 
separate meanings ; this last sort of argument, wherever 
it can be found, being always better." 





* Topic. IIL. iii. p. 110, a. 24. Gre marti Umdpxe. to ed’ évds diadey- 
» Thid. a. 37: xarackevafovar S€ Onva. 
mpodioporoynreov Gre el dr@otv imdp- | * Ibid. a. 32: mAny dvackevdgovri 
xet, mavri imdpyer, dv mOavdy 7 To | pév ovdér Sei €& dpodoylas diadéyeo Oa. 
d£iwpa: ov yap améxpn mpos rd Seigae | * Ibid. b, 4. 
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In cases where the double meaning is manifest, the 
two meanings must be distinguished by both parties, 
and the argument conducted accordingly. Where the 
term has two or more meanings (not equivocal but) 
related to each other by analogy, we must deal with 
each of these meanings distinctly and separately.* If 
our purpose is to refute, we select any one of them in 
which the proposition is inadmissible, neglecting the 
others: if our purpose is to prove, we choose any one 
in which the proposition is true, neglecting the others.” 

6. Observe that a predicate which belongs to the 
genus does not necessarily belong to any one of its 
species, but that any predicate which belongs to one of 
the species does belong also to the genus ; on the other 
hand, that any predicate which can be denied of the 
genus may be denied also of all its contained species, 
but that any predicate which can be denied of some one 
or some portion of the contained species cannot for 
that reason be denied of the genus. You may thus 
prove from one species to the genus, and disprove 
from the genus to each one species; but not vice versd. — 
Thus, if the respondent grants that there exist cog- 
nitions both estimable and worthless, you are warranted 
in inferring that there exist habits of mind estimable 
and worthless; for cognition is a species under the 
genus habit of mind. But if the negative were 
granted, that there exist no cognitions both estimable 
and worthless, you could not for that reason infer that 
there are no habits of mind estimable and worthless. 





* Topic. II. iii. p. 110, b. 16-p. 111, | 


a. 7. This locus is very obscurely 
stated by Aristotle. 

> Thid. p. 110, b. 29-32: éay Bovda- 
peda Katackevdoa, Ta Tovad’ta mpo- 
owtéov Goa evdéxera, Kai Siaiperéov 
eis tratra pédvoy doa kai xpn- 





oysa mpos 7d Katacxevdoa dv S| 
dvackevacat, doa pi) evdexera, Ta SE 
Aourad mapadeiTréoy. 

Aristotle’s precepts indicate the 
way of managing the debate with a 
view to success. 
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So, if it were granted to you that there are judgments 
correct and erroneous, you could not for that reason 
infer that there were perceptions of sense correct and 
erroneous; perceiving by sense being a species under 
the genus judging. But, if it were granted that there 
were no judgments correct and erroneous, you might 
thence infer the like negative about perceptions of 
sense." 

7. Keep in mind also that if there be any subject 
of which you can affirm the genus, of that same 
subject you must be able to affirm one or other of the 
species contained under the genus. Thus, if science 
be a predicate applicable, grammar, music, or some 
other of the special sciences must also be applicable : 
if any man can be called truly a scientific man, he 
must be a grammarian, a musician, or some other 
specialist. Accordingly, if the thesis set up by your 
respondent be, The soul is moved, you must examine 
whether any one of the known varieties of motion 
can be truly predicated of the soul, e.g., increase, de- 
struction, generation, &c. If-none of these special 
predicates is applicable to the soul, neither is the 
generic predicate applicable to it; and you will thus 
have refuted the thesis. This locus may serve as a 
_ precept for proof as well as for refutation ; for, equally, 
if the soul be moved in any one species of motion, it 
is moved, and, if the soul be not moved in any species 
of motion, it is not moved.” 





* Topic. II. iv. p. 111, a. 14-32. | pos yevdns. 
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It is here a point deserving atten- 
tion, that Aristotle ranks rd aicda- 
verOa as a species under the genus 
ro kpivey. This is a notable cir- 
cumstance in the Aristotelian psy- 


chology. 
» Topic. I. iv. p. 111, a. 33-b. 11. 
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8. Where the thesis itself presents no obvious hold 
for interrogation, turn over the various definitions that 
have been proposed of its constituent terms; one or 
other of these definitions will often afford matter for 
attack. Look also to the antecedents and consequents 
of the thesis—what must be assumed and what will 
follow, if the thesis be granted. If you can disprove 
the consequent of the proposition, you will have dis- 
proved the proposition itself. On the other hand, if 
the antecedent of the proposition be proved, the pro- 
position itself will be proved also.” Examine also 
whether the proposition be not true at some times, 
and false at other times. The thesis, What takes nou- 
rishment grows necessarily, is true not always, but 
only for a certain time: animals take nourishment — 
during all their lives, but grow only during a part 
of their lives. Or, if a man should say that knowing 
is remembering, this is incorrect; for we remember 
nothing but events past, whereas we know not only 
these, but present and future also.° 

9. Tt is a sophistical procedure (so Aristotle terms 
it) to transfer the debate to some point on which we 
happen to be well provided with arguments, lying 
apart from the thesis defended. Such transfer, how- 
ever, may be sometimes necessary. In other cases 
it is not really but only apparently necessary ; in still 
other cases it is purely gratuitous, neither really nor 
apparently necessary. It is really necessary, when the 
respondent, having denied some proposition perfectly | 
relevant to his thesis, stands to his denial and accepts — 
the debate upon it, the proposition being one on which 
a good stock of arguments may be found against him ; 





* Topic. II, iv. p, 111, b. 12-16. » Thid. b, 17-23. 
* Ibid. b. 24-31. 
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also, when you are endeavouring to disprove the 
thesis by an induction of negative analogies.’ It is 
only apparently, and not really, necessary, when the 
proposition in debate is not perfectly relevant to 
the thesis, but merely has the semblance of being so. 
It is neither really nor apparently necessary,. when 
there does not exist even this semblance of relevance, 
and when some other way is open of bringing bye- 
confutation to bear on the respondent. You ought to 
avoid entirely such a procedure in this last class 
of cases; for it is an abuse of the genuine purpose 
of Dialectic. If you do resort to it, the respondent 
should grant your interrogations, but at the same time 
notify that they are irrelevant to the thesis, Such noti- 
fication will render his concessions rather troublesome 
than advantageous for your purpose,” 

10. You will recollect that every proposition laid 
down or granted by the respondent carries with it 
by implication many other propositions; since every 
affirmation has necessary consequences, more or fewer. 
Whoever says that Sokrates is a man, has said also that 
he is an animal, that he is a living creature, biped, 
capable of acquiring knowledge. If you can disprove 
any of these necessary consequences, you will have 
disproved the thesis itself. You must take care, how- 
ever, that you fix upon some one of the consequences 
which is really easier, and not more difficult, to refute 
than the thesis itself.° 








* Topic. IL. v. p. 111, b. 32-p. 112, a. 
2: &re 6 coduorixds rpdmos, TO aye 
els rovovrov mpos & evropnoopev ém- 
xetpnpatrer, &c. 

» Thid. p. 112, a. 2-15. det & etda- 
BeiaOa riv €xxaroy ray pnbevrwv rpd- 
Tov mavTeh@s yap amnprnpéevos Kal 
GAXdrpuos Cotxev elvae rhs Siadexrexys. 





The epithet coguorixds tpdsos is 
probably intended by Aristotle to 
apply only to this last class of cases. 

This paragraph is very obscure, 


| and is not much elucidated by the 


long Scholion of Alexander (pp. 267- 
268, Br.). 
* Topic. II. v. p. 112, a. 16-23. 
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11, Perhaps the thesis set up by the respondent may 
be of such a nature that one or other of two contrary 
predicates must belong to the subject; ¢.g., either health 
or sickness. In that case, if you are provided with 
arguments bearing on one of the two contraries, the 
same arguments will also serve indirectly for proof, or 
for disproof, of the other. Thus, if you show that one of 
the two contraries does belong to the subject, the same 
arguments prove that the other does not; vice versd, if 
you show that one of them does not belong, it follows 
that the other does." 

12. You may find it advantageous, in attacking the 
thesis, to construe the terms in their strict etymological 
sense, rather than in the sense which common usage © 
gives them.” 

13. The predicate may alone to its subject either 
necessarily, or usually, or by pure hazard. You will 
take notice in which of these three ways the respondent 
affirms it, and whether that which he chooses is con- 
formable to the fact. If he affirms it as necessary, 
when it is really either usual or casual, the thesis will 
be open to your attacks. If he affirms it without 
clearly distinguishing im which of the three senses he 
intends it to be understood, you are at liberty to con- 
strue it in that one of the three senses which best suits 
your argument.° 

14. Perhaps the thesis may have predicate and sub- 








* Topic. II. vi. p. 112, a, 25-31. 
djArov. odv Ore mpds Gudwo xpHotpos 6 
TOTos. 

» Ibid. a. 82-38: re ro émtxecpeiv 
perapéporra rovvoua én rov Adyov, as 
padtota mpoonKkov exdapBavew 7 ws 
keira Tovvopa. 

The illustrative examples which 
follow prove that Adéyoy here means 
the etymological origin, and not the 













definition, which is its more usual 
meaning. 

* Ibid. b. 1-20. This locus seems 
unsuitable in that part of the Topica 
where Aristotle professes to deal with 
theses rod oupBeBnxéros, or theses : 
affirming or denying accidental pre- 
dicates. It is one of the suppositions — 
here that the respondent affirms the . 
predicate as necessary. 7 
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ject exactly synonymous, so that the same thing will 
_ be affirmed as an accident of itself. On this ground it 
will be assailable.* 

15. Sometimes the thesis will have more than one 
proposition contrary to it. If so, you may employ in 
arguing against it that one among its various contraries 
which is most convenient for your purpose.” Per- 
haps the predicate (accidental) of the thesis may have 
some contrary: if it has, you will examine whether 
that contrary belongs to the subject of the thesis; and, 
should such be the case, you may use it as an argument 
to refute the thesis itself° Or the predicate of the 
thesis may be such that, if the thesis be granted, it 
will follow as a necessary consequence that contrary 
predicates must belong to the same subject. Thus, if 
the thesis be that the Platonic Ideas exist in us, it 
follows necessarily that they are both in motion and at 
rest; both perceivable by sense, and cogitable by 
intellect.t As these two predicates (those constituting 
the first pair as well as the second pair) are contrary 
to each other, and cannot both belong to the same 
subject, this may be used as an argument against the 
thesis from which such consequence follows. 





* Topic. II. vi. p. 112, b. 21-26. 

» Ibid. vii. p. 112, b,. 28-p. 118, a. 
19. d8ydov odv ex Trav eipnpevwr Ste TO 
ait@ mreiova évavtia cvupBaiver yiveo- 
@at.—)apBavew ody trav évavtiov émd- 
tepov dy 7 mpos THy Oéeow xpnotpov. 


fundamental characteristic, that they 
are at rest and cogitable. But, if the 
Ideas exist in us, they must be move- 
able, because we are moved; they 
must also be perceivable by sense, 
because it is through vision only that 

* Ibid. viii. p. 113, a. 20-23. | we discriminate and know differences 

* Thid. a. 24-32: a et Tt To.ovroy | of form. Waitz observes (in regard 
eipyras Kata Twos, ob évTos avaykn Ta | to the last pair, kat aicOnrai) : “ Nam 
évavria dmdpxew otov €i tas ideas ev | singule idee certam quandam rerum 
npiv epyoey eivat’ kweioOai re yap cal | speciem et formam exprimunt: species 
Hpepety avras ovpBnoera., ére 8€ aio- | autem et forma oculis cernitur.” [ 








Onras Kai vonras «iva. Aristotle then 
proceeds to state how this conse- 
quence arises. Those who aftirm the 


Platonic Ideas, assign to them as | 


| do not clearly see, however, that this 
is a consequence of affirming Ideas to 
be év nyiv; it is equally true if they 
are not év npiv. 
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16. We know that whatever is the recipient of one 
of two contraries, is capable also of becoming recipient 
of the other. If, therefore, the predicate of the thesis 
has any contrary, you will examine whether the subject 


of the thesis is capable of receiving such contrary. If 








not, you have an argument against the thesis. Let the 
thesis be, The appetitive principle is ignorant. If this 


be true, that principle must be capable of knowledge.* 
Since this last is not generally admitted, you have an 
argument against the thesis. 

17, We recognize four varieties of Opposita: (1) 
Contradictory; (2) Contrary; (3) Habitus and Pri- 
vatio; (4) Relata. You will consider how the relation 
in each of these four varieties bears upon the thesis in 
‘debate. 

In regard to Contradictories, you are entitled, con- 
verting the terms of the thesis, to deny the predicate 
of the converted proposition respecting the nega- 
tion of the subject. Thus, if man is an animal, you 
are entitled to infer, What is not an animal is nota 
man. You will prove this to be an universal rule by 
Induction ; that is, by citing a multitude of particular 
cases in which it is indisputably true, without possibility 
of finding any one case in which it does not apply. If 
you can prove or disprove the converted obverse of 
the thesis—What is not an animal is not a man—you 
will have proved, or disproved, the thesis itself, Man 
isan animal. This locus is available both for assailant 
and respondent.” 





* Topic. IT. vii. p. 113, a. 33-b. 10. 

» Ibid. viii. p. 113, b. 15-26: ézrei 
& ai avriOéces técoapes, oxomeiv ék 
pev tov avripdcewv avdradw ék Tis 
dxohovOnoews Kal dvaipodvts kai Ka- 
tackevd{ovrsy AKapBaverv & e€& 
fray@yis, olov i 6 dvOpwmos 










(gov, td py Gov ork dvOpwmos: — 
dbpolws dé kal émi rév dddov 
—éni wavrev obv ro ToLtod- 
tov a&t@réoy. 

Aristotle’s declaration, that this 
great logical rule can only be proved 
by Induction, deserves notice. I have 
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In regard to Contraries, you will study the thesis, 
to see whether the contrary of the predicate can be 
truly affirmed respecting the contrary of the subject, 
or whether the contrary of the subject can be truly 
affirmed respecting the contrary of the predicate. This 
last alternative occurs sometimes, but not often: in 
general, the first alternative is found to be true. You 
must make good your point here also by Induction, or 
by repetition of particular examples. This locus will 
serve either for the purpose of refutation or for that of 
defence, according to circumstances. If neither of the 
two alternatives above-mentioned is found correct, this 
is an argument against the thesis.* 
In regard to Habitus and Privatio, the rule is the 
same as about Contraries; only that the first of the two 
above alternatives always holds, and the second never 
occurs.” If sensible perception can be predicated of 
vision, insensibility also can be predicated of blindness ; 
otherwise, the thesis fails. 
In regard to Aelata, the inference holds from the 
correlate of the subject to the correlate of the predicate. 
If knowledge is belief, that which is known is believed ; 
if vision is sensible perception, that which is visible is 
sensibly perceivable. Some say that there are cases in 
which the above does not hold; eg., That which is 
sensibly perceivable is knowable; yet sensible percep- 
tion is not knowledge. But this objection is not valid ; 





for many persons dispute 


the first of the two pro- 





remarked the same thing about his 
rules for the conversion of proposi- 
tions, in the beginning of the Analy- 
tica Priora. See above, p. 209, seq. 

* Topic. II. viii. p. 113, b. 27-p. 
114, a. 6. AapBavew 8€ Kat rd ro- 
avra €& éraywyis, eh’ doov xpnotpov. 
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> Ibid. p. 114, a. 7-12. 
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positions. This Jocus will be equally available for the 
purpose of refutation; thus, you may argue—That 
which is sensibly perceivable is not knowable, because 
sensible perception is not knowledge.* 

18. You will look at the terms of the proposition, 
also, in regard to their Derivatives, Inflections, &c., 


-and to.matters associated with them in the way of pro- 


duction, preservation, &c. This locus serves both for 
proof and for refutation. What is affirmable of the 
subject, is affirmable also of its derivatives: what is not 
affirmable of the derivatives, is not affirmable of the 
subject itself. 

19. Arguments may often be drawn, both for proof 
and for refutation, from matters Similar or Analogous 
to the subject or predicate of the thesis. Thus, if one 
and the same cognition comprehends many things, one 
and the same opinion will also comprehend many things. 
If to possess vision is to see, then also to possess audition 
is to hear. If to possess audition is not to hear, then 
neither is to possess vision to see. The argument may . 
be urged whether the resemblance is real, or only - 
generally supposed. Sometimes, however, the inference 
will not hold from one to many. Thus, if to know is 
to cogitate, then to know many things should be to 
cogitate many things. But this last is impossible. A 
man may know many things, but he cannot cogitate 
many things; therefore, to know is not to cogitate.° 





* Topic. IL. viii. p. 114, a. 18-25. 
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20. There are various loci for argument, arising 
from degrees of Comparison—more, less, equally. One 
is the argument from concomitant variations, which is 
available both for proof and for disproof. If to do 
injustice is evil, to do more injustice is more evil. If 
an increase in degree of the subject implies an increase 
in degree of the predicate, then the predicate is truly 
affirmed ; if not, not. This may be shown by Induc- 
tion, or repetition of particular instances." Again, 
suppose the same predicate to be affirmable of two 
distinct subjects A and B, but to be more probably 
affirmable of A than of B. Then, if you can show that 
it does not belong to A, you may argue (d fortior?) that 
it does not belong to B; or, if you can show that it 
belongs to B, you may argue (a fortiorz) that it belongs 
also to A. Or, if two distinct predicates be affirmable 
respecting the same subject but with unequal degrees 
of probability, then, if you can disprove the more pro- 
bable of the two, you may argue from thence in disproof 
of the less probable; and, if you can prove the less 
probable, you may argue from thence in proof of 
the more probable. Or, if two distinct predicates be 
affirmable respecting two distinct subjects but with 
unequal degrees of probability, then, if you can dis- 
prove the more probable you may argue from thence 
against the less probable; and, if you can prove the less 
probable, you are furnished with an argument in proof 
of the more probable.” If the degrees of probability, 
instead of being unequal, are equal or alike, you may 





* Topic. II. x. p. 114, b. 37-p. 115, | Byxdéros émidoois, xabarep elpnra, 
a. 5: eiot d€ rod paddov réma réo- | Spdov Gre oupPeByxev, ei Be py 
oapes, els prev ef dxodovbei Td paddov | dxodovbei, od cupBéBnkev. Todiro 8 
T@ pGdAov,—xphoos 5€ mpds dude 46 | éraywyn Anrréov. 
témos: ei péev yap axodovbet rp rov| ” Ibid. p. 115, a. 5-14. 
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still; in the cases mentioned, argue in like manner from 
proof or disproof of the one to proof or disproof of the 
other." 

21. Another locus for argument is, that ex pew 
‘If the subject, prior to adjunction of the attribute, be 
not white or good, and if adjunction of the attribute 
makes it white or good, then, you may argue that the 
adjunct must itself be white or good. And you might 
argue in like manner, if the subject prior to adjunction 
were to a certain extent white or good, but became 
more white or more good after such adjunction.” But 
this locus will not be found available for the negative 
inference or refutation. You cannot argue, because 
the adjunction does not make the subject white or 
good, that therefore the adjunct itself is not white — 
or not good.° 

22. If the predicate be affirmable of the subjeet in 
greater or less degree, it must be affirmable of the sub- 
ject simply and absolutely. Unless the subject be one 
that can be called white or good, you can never call it 
more white or more good. This locus again, however, 
cannot be employed in the negative, for the purpose of 
refutation. Because the predicate cannot be affirmed 
of the subject in greater or less degree, you are not 
warranted in inferring that it cannot be affirmed of the — 
subject at all. Sokrates cannot be called in greater or — 
less degree a man; but you cannot thence infer that 
he is not called a man simply." If the predicate can — 
be denied of the subject simply and absolutely, it can be | 
denied thereof with every sort of qualification: if it can 
be affirmed of the subject with qualification, it can also 
be affirmed thereof simply and absolutely, as a possible | 





* Topic. IT. x. p. 115, a. 15-24: ek | ° Ibid. xi. p. 115, a. 26-33. 
Tov 6polws imdpxew i) Soxeiy tmdp-| ° Ibid. a. 32-b. 2. 
xew, &e. * Ibid. b. 3-10. 
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predicate.* This, however, when it comes to be ex- 
plained, means only that it can be affirmed of some 
among the particulars called by the name of the subject. 
Aristotle recognizes that the same predicate may often 
be affirmed of the subject secundum quid, and denied of 
the subject simply and absolutely. In some places, (as 
among the Triballi) it is honourable to sacrifice your 
father ; simply and absolutely, it is not honourable. To 
one who is sick, it is advantageous to undergo medical 
treatment ; speaking simply and absolutely (7.e., to per- 
sons generally in the ordinary state of health), it is not 
advantageous. It is only when you can truly affirm 
the proposition, without adding any qualifying words, 
that the proposition is true simply and absolutely.” 


IIL. 


Such are the chief among the thirty-seven Loci which 
Aristotle indicates for debating dialectically those 
theses in which the predication is only of Accident— 
not of Genus, or Proprium, or Definition. He proceeds 
(in the Third Book of the Topica) to deal separately 
with one special branch of such theses, respecting Hxpe- 
tenda and Fugienda: where the question put is, Of two 
or more distinct subjects, which is the more desirable 
or the better? The cases supposed are those in which 
the difference of value between the two subjects com- 
pared is not conspicuous and unmistakeable, but where 
there is a tolerably near approximation of value between 
them, so as to warrant doubt and debate.° 

We must presume that questions of this class occurred 





* Topic. II. xi. p. 115, b. 11-35. | aloxpov 4 dAdo Tt Trav TroLovTar, dhas 
ei yap card te évdéxera, kal dmrdas | pnOnoerat. 
evdéexerat. ° Tbid. IIT. i. p. 116, a. 1-12: Idre- 
> Ibid. b. 33: dore & dv pnde-| pov & aipermrepov } Bédriov dveiv 7 
vos mpootiOepevov Sox elvat Kadov i) | mAcidvev, ex Tavde aKxertéov. Kc. 
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very frequently among the dialectical debates of Ari- 
stotle’s contemporaries; so that he thinks it necessary 
to give advice apart for conducting them in the best 
manner, 

1. Of two good subjects compared, that is better and 
more desirable which is the more lasting; or which is 
preferred by the wise and good man; or by the profes- 
sional artist in his own craft; or by right law; or by the 
multitude, all or most of them. That is absolutely or 
simply better and more desirable, which is declared to 
be such by the better cognition; that is better to any 
given individual, which is declared to be better by his 
own cognition.* 

2. That is more desirable which is included in the 
genus good, than what is not so included; that which 
is desirable on its own account and per se, is better than 
what is desirable only on account of something else 
and per accidens ; the cause of what is good in itself is 
more desirable than the cause of what is good by 
accident.” 

3. What is good absolutely and simply (i.¢., to all 
and at all times) is better than what is good only for a 
special occasion or individual; thus, to be in good 
health is better than being cut for the stone. What is ° 
good by nature is better than what is good not by 
nature; ¢g., justice (good by nature), than the just 
individual, whose character must have been acquired.° 
What is good, or what is peculiarly appurtenant, to the 
more elevated of two subjects is better than what is 
good or peculiar to the less elevated. Good, having its 
place in the better, prior, and more exalted elements of 
any subject, is more desirable than good belonging to 





* Topic. III. i. p. 116, a. 13-22. » Thid. a. 23-b. 7. 
* Ibid. b. 7-12. 
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the derivative, secondary, and less exalted ; thus, health, 
which has its seat in proper admixture and proportion 
of the fundamental constituents of the body (wet, dry, 
hot, cold), is better than strength or beauty—strength 
residing in the bones and muscles, beauty in proper 
symmetry of the limbs.* Next, an end is superior to 
that which is means thereunto; and, in comparing two 
distinct means, that which is nearer to the end is the 
better. That which tends to secure the great end of 
life is superior to tliat which tends towards any other 
end; means to happiness is better than means to intel- 
ligence; also the possible end, to the impossible. Com- 
paring one subject as means with another subject as 
end, we must examine whether the second end is more 
superior to the end produced by the first subject, than 
the end produced by the first subject is superior to the 
means or first subject itself. For example, in the two 
ends, happiness and health, if happiness as an end 
surpasses health as an end in greater proportion than 
health surpasses the means of health, then the means 
producing happiness is better than the end health.” 
Again, that which is more beautiful, honourable, and 
praiseworthy per se, is better than what possesses these 
same attributes in equal degree but only on account of 
some other consequence. Thus, friendship is superior 
to wealth, justice to strength; for no one values wealth 


* Topic. III. i. p. 116, b. 12-22: | superior estimation is a very curious 
kat rd év BeArioow 4 mporépus 4 | one: the fundamental or primary 
Tyuwrépos BeAttov, olov tyieca ioxvos | constituents rank higher than com- 
kal xdAXous.  pév yap ev vypois cal | pounds or derivatives formed by them 
Enpois cai Oeppois kai Wuxpois, drras /or out of them. Also, the defini- 
& eimeiv && bv mporev cuveoryke ro | tion of beauty deserves attention: the 
(Gov, ra 8 ev rois torépos: ) wev yap | Greeks considered beauty to reside 
ioxis év rois vetpots kat dorois, ro d€ | more in proportions of form of the 
xddXos Tov peA@v Tis cupperpia Soxei | body than in features of the face. 
elvat. » Ibid. b. 22-36. 

The reason given in this locus for 
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except for its consequences, whereas we esteem friend- 
ship per se, even though no consequences ensue from it.* 
Where the two subjects compared are in themselves 
so nearly equal that the difference of merit can hardly 
be discerned, we must look to the antecedents or con- 
sequents of each, especially to the consequents; and, 
according as these exhibit most of good or least of evil, 
we must regulate our estimation of the two subjects to 
which they respectively belong.? The larger. lot of 
good things is preferable to the smaller. Sometimes 
what is not in itself good, if cast into the same lot with 
other thing's very good, is preferable to another thing 
that is in itself good. Thus, what is not per se good, if 
it goes along with happiness, is preferable even to 
justice and courage. The same things, when taken 
along with pleasure or with the absence of pain, are 
preferable to themselves without pleasure or along with 
pain.” . Everything is better, at the season when it tells 
for most, than itself at any other season; thus, intel- 
ligence and absence of pain are to be ranked as of 
more value in old age than in youth; but courage and 
temperance are more indispensably required, and there- 
fore more to be esteemed, in youth than in old age. 
What is useful on all or most occasions is more to be 
esteemed than what is useful only now and then; e.., 
justice and moderation, as compared with courage :. also 
that which being possessed by every one, the other would 
not be required ; ¢.g., justice is better than courage, for, 
if every one were just, courage would not be required." 
Among two subjects the more desirable is that of 
which the generation or acquirement is more desirable ; 
that of which the destruction or the loss is more to be 





* Topic. III. i. p. 116, b. 33-p. 117, a. 4. > Ibid. p. 117, a. 5-15. 
© Ibid. a. 16-25. 4 Thid. a. 26-b. 2. 
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deplored; that which is nearer or more like to the 
Summum Bonum or to that which is better than itself 
(unless indeed the resemblance be upon the ridiculous 
side, in the nature of a caricature, as the ape is to 
man"); that which is the more conspicuous; the more 
difficult to attain; the more special and peculiar; the 
more entirely removed from all bad accompaniments ; 
that which we can best share with friends; that which 
we wish to do to our friends, rather than to ordinary 
strangers (¢.g., doing justice or conferring benefit, than 
seeming to do so; for towards our friends we prefer 
doing this in reality, while towards strangers we prefer 
seeming to do so”); that which we cannot obtain from 
others, as compared with that which can be hired ; that 
which is unconditionally desirable, as compared with 
that which is desirable only when we have something 
else along with it; that of which the absence is a ground 
of just reproach against us and ought to make us 
ashamed ;° that which does good to the proprietor, or to 
the best parts of the proprietor (to his mind rather than 
his body) ;* that which is eligible on its own ground, 
rather than from opinion of others; that which is 
eligible on both these accounts jointly, than either.’ 
Acquisitions of supererogation are better than neces- 
saries, and are sometimes more eligible: thus, to live 
well is better than life simply ; philosophizing is better 
than money-making ; but sometimes necessaries are more 








* Topic. III. ii. p. 117, b. 2-17. 
oxoreiy S€ wai ef emt ta yedoudrepa 
ein Spovov, xabarep 6 miOnxos TO ay~ 
Opamrg, tov immov pr Svros dpoiou: 
ov yap Kddduov 6 riOnKos, dpoidrepov 
be r@ avOpore. 

» Thid. b. 20-p. 118, a. 5. & mpds 
rov gidov mpaga paddov Bovdrdpeba 
4) & mpos rov tuxévra, Taira aipeto- 
Tepa, olov ro Sixaompayeiv Kai ed rroveiv 


paddov #) to Soxeiv rods yap dirous | 





ed mrovetv BovddueOa padrAov f Soxeiv, 
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© Ibid. p. 118, a. 16-26. 

* Ibid. iii. p. 118, a. 29. 

* Ibid. b. 20. The definition of 
this last condition is—that we should 
not care to possess the thing if no one 
knew that we possessed it: dpos dé 
tov mpos ddEav, ro pndevds cvverddros 
pi dy crovddca imrdpyew. 
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eligible, as, €.9. toa starving man. Speaking generally, 
necessaries are more slates ; but the others are better.* 

Among many other loci, applicable to this same 
question of comparative excellence between two different 
subjects, one more will suffice here. You must dis- 
tinguish the various ends in relation to which any given 
subject is declared to be eligible: the advantageous, the 
beautiful, the agreeable. That which conduces to all 
the three is more eligible than that which conduces to 
one or twoof them only. If there be two subjects, both 
of them conducive to the same end among the three, 
you must examine which of them conduces to it most. 
Again, that which conduces to the better end (e.g., to 
virtue rather than to pleasure) is the more eligible. 
The like comparison may be applied to the Pugienda as 
well as to the Ezpetenda. That is most to be avoided 
which shuts us out most from the desirable acquisitions: 
€.g., sickness is more to be avoided than ungraceful form ; 
for sickness shuts us out more completely both from 
virtue and from pleasure.” 

The same loci which are available for the question 
of comparison will be also available in the question of 
positive eligibility or positive ineligibility. Further, 
it holds for all cases of the kind that you should enun- 
ciate the argument in the most general terms that each 
case admits; in this way it will cover a greater number 
of particulars, Slight mutations of language will often 
here strengthen your case: that which is (good) by 
nature is more (good) than that which is (good) not 
by nature; that which makes the subject to which it 





* Topic. III. ii. p. 118, a. 6-14. od | dvayxaiwy @da twa mpookxarackevd- 
4 > , > - .Y € , , ~ - ‘ ” 
yap «i BeAtiw, dvaykaioy kal aipero- | Cyrai tis Tay Kaday. oxeddov & tows 
TEpa: TO youv ditocodeiy BéAriov rod | aiperwrepoy Td dvayxaidy €or, BéATLov 
xpnpariferOar, GX ody aiperwrepov | dé rd ex meptovaias. 
T@ evdeei Tdv avayKaioy. To 8 €x Te- » Thid. iii. p. 118, b. 27-36. 
provaias €ariv, drav bnapxdévtav Tov © Ibid, iv, p. 119, a. 1. 
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is better than that which does not make the subject 
good." 

The Joci just enumerated are Visiversal, and appli- 
cable to the debate of theses propounded in universal 
terms; but they will also be applicable, if the thesis 
propounded be a Particular proposition. 

If you prove the universal affirmative, you will at 
the same time prove the particular; if you prove the 
universal negative, you prove the particular negative 
also. The universal loct from Opposites, from Con- 
jugates, from Inflections, will be alike applicable to 
particular propositions. Thus, if we look at the uni- 
versal locus from Contraries, If all pleasure is good, 
then all pain is evil,—this will apply also to the par- 
ticular, If some pleasure is good, then some pain is 
evil: in the particular as in the universal form the 
proposition is alike an Hndox or conformable to com- 
mon received opinion. The like may be said about 
the loci from Habitus and Privatio; also about those 
from Generation and Destruction; again, from More, 
Less, and Equally—this last, however, with some re- 
striction, for the locus from Less will serve only for 
proving an affirmative. Thus, if some capacity is a less 
good than science, while yet some capacity is a good, 
then, @ fortiori, some science is a good. But, if you 
take the same locus in the negative and say that no 
capacity is a good, you will not be warranted in saying, 
for that reason, that no science is a good.° You may 
apply this same locus from Less to compare, not merely 





* Topic. III. v. p. 119, a. 12: Anr- 
reov & Gre pddtora xabddov tovs 
témous Tept TOU paddAov Kal Tov pei- 
(ovos: Anpbevres yap odrws mpds mreiw | év dract yap dpoiws rd évdokor. 
xpnowoe dy einoar. ° Ibid. b, 17-30. ddov ody Gre 

» Ibid. vi. p. 119, a, 32-b. 16. | xarackevafery pdvov éx rod frrov 
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two subjects in different genera, but also two subjects of 
different degrees under the same genus. Thus, let the 
thesis be, Some science or cognition is a good. You 
will disprove this thesis, if you can show that prudence 
(dpovyas) is not a good; for, if prudence, which in 
common opinion is most confidently held to be a good, 
be really not so, you may argue that, @ fortiori, no other 
science can be so. Again, let the thesis be propounded 
with the assumption that, if it can be proved true or 
false in any one case, it shall be accepted as true 
or false in all universally (for example, that, if the 
human soul is immortal, all other souls are immortal also ; 
or if not that, then none of the others) : evidently, the 
propounder of such a thesis extends the particular into 
an universal. If he propounds his thesis affirmatively, — 
you must try to prove the negative in some particular 
case; for this, under the conditions supposed, will be 
equivalent to proving an universal negative. If, on the 
other hand, he puts his thesis negatively, you will try 
to prove some particular affirmative; which (always — 
under the given conditions) will carry the universal 
affirmative also.* | 

Suppose the respondent to propound his thesis inde- 
finitely, not carrying the indication either of universal 
or particular ; ¢.g., Pleasure is good. This can be proved — 
by showing either that all pleasure is good, or that 
some pleasure is good; while it can be refuted only 
through the universal negative—by showing that no 
pleasure is good.” But, if the thesis be divested of its 
indefinite character and propounded either as universal — 





* Topic. III. vi. p. 119, b. 31-p. 120, | yas dvackevatew éevdéxerar—dvaipeiv 
a. 5. pev povaxas evdéxerar, karaoKkevacew 
» Ibid. p. 120, a. 6-20: adsopicrov | dé diyds. &e. 
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or as particular, there will then be two distinct ways of 
refuting it. If it be farther specialized—e.g., One plea- 
sure only is good—there will be three ways of refuting : 
you may show either that all pleasures are good ; or that 
no pleasure is good; or that more pleasures than one 
are good. Ifthe proposition be specialized farther still 
—e.g., Prudence alone among all the virtues is science,— 
there are four lines of argument open for refuting it: 
you may prove either that all virtue is science; or that 
no virtue is science; or that some other virtue (such as 
justice) is science; or that prudence is not science.* 

In dealing with a particular proposition as thesis, 
still other loci already indicated for dealing with 
universal propositions will be available. You will 
run through the particulars comprised in the subject, 
distributed into genera and species. When you have 
produced a number of particulars successively to es- 
tablish the universal, affirmative or negative, you. 
are warranted in calling on the respondent either 
to admit the universal, or to produce on his side some 
adverse particular.” You will also (as was before 
recommended) distribute the predicate of the thesis 
into the various species which it comprehends. If 
no one of these species be truly affirmable of the 
subject, then neither can the genus be truly affirm- 
able; so that you will have refuted the thesis, sup- 
posing it to be affirmative. If, on the contrary, any 
one of the species be truly affirmable of the subject, 
then the genus will also be truly affirmable; so that 
you will have refuted the thesis, supposing it to be 
negative. Thus, if the thesis propounded be, The 





* Topic, III. vi. p. 120, a, 15-31. Aa mpoevéyxayre akiwréov Kabddovu 
» Ibid. a. 32-38: dy re yap mavri | dpodoyeiv, } pépew voracw én 
aivnra imapxov ay re pndevi, mod- | rivos ovx otras. 
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soul is a number: you divide number into its two 
species, odd and even, and prove that the soul is 
neither odd nor even; wherefore, it is not a number.* 


A te 


After this long catalogue of Loci belonging to debate 
on propositions of Accident, Aristotle proceeds to enu- 
merate those applicable to propositions of Genus and 
of Proprium. Neither Genus nor Proprium is often 
made subject of debate as such; but both of them are 
constituent elements of the debate respecting Definition, 
which is of frequent occurrence.” For that reason, 
both deserve to be studied. 

When the thesis propounded affirms that A is genus 
of B, you will run over all the cognates of B, and see 
whether there is any one among them respecting which 
A cannot be affirmed as genus. If there be, this is a 
good argument against the thesis; for the genus ought 
to be predicable of all. Next, whether what is really 
no more than an accident is affirmed as genus, which 
ought to belong to the essence of the subject. Perhaps 
(e.g.) white is affirmed in the thesis as being genus of 
snow ; but white cannot be truly so affirmed ; for it is 
not of the essence of snow, but is only a quality or — 
accident.© Examine whether the predicate A comes 
under the definition already given of an Accident,— 
that which may or may not be predicated of the subject; — 
also, whether A and B both fall under the same one 





* Topic. III. vi. p. 120, a. 37-b. 6. 
It would appear from the examples 
here given by Aristotle—é xpdvos od 
Kweirat, 6 xpdvos ovK éote Kivnots, 7 
ux?) otk éorw apiOyuds, that he con- 
siders these propositions as either in- 
definite or particular. 
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out of the ten Categories or Predicaments. If B the 
subject comes under Essentia, or Quale, or Ad Aliquid, 
’ A the predicate ought also to belong to Essentia, or 
Quale, or Ad Aliquid: the species and the genus ought 
to come under the same Category.* If this be not the 
case in a thesis of Genus, the thesis cannot be main- 
tained. 

You are aware that the species always partakes 
of the genus, while the genus never partakes of the 
species ; to partake meaning that the species includes 
the essence or definition of the genus, but the genus 
never .includes the essence or definition of the species. 
You will examine, therefore, whether in the thesis pro- 
pounded to you this condition is realized ; if not, the 
thesis may be refuted. Suppose, ¢.g., that it enunciates 
some superior genus as including Ens or Unum. If this 
were true, the genus so assigned would still partake of 
Ens and Unum ; for Ens and Unum may be predicated 
of all existences whatever. Therefore what is enun- 
ciated in the thesis as a genus, cannot be a real genus.” 
. Perhaps you may find something respecting which 
the subject (species) may be truly affirmed, while the 
predicate (genus) cannot be truly affirmed. If so, 
the predicate is not a real genus. Thus, the thesis 
may enunciate ns or Scibile as being the genus of 
Opinabile. But this last, the species or subject Opinabile, 
may be affirmed respecting Non-Ens also; while the 
predicates ns or Scibile (given as the pretended genus 
of Opinabile) cannot be affirmed respecting Non-Ens. 
You can thus show that Ens or Scibile is not the real 





* Topic. IV. i. p. 120, b. 36-p. 121, | to Categor. p. 11, a. 24, seq. we shall 
a. 9. xaOddov & eixeiv, iro thy adrny | find him declaring it not to be uni- 
Siaipeow dei ro yévos TH cider elvat. versally true. Compare also Topic, 

Aristotle here enunciates this as | LV. iv. p. 124, b. 15. 
universally true, whereas if we turn | » Topic. IV. i. p. 121, a. 10-19. 
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genus of Opinabile* The pretended species Opinabile 
(comprising as it does both Ens and Non-Ens) stretches 
farther than the pretended genus £ns or Scibile: 
whereas every real genus ought to stretch farther than 
any one or any portion of its constituent species.” The 
thesis may thus be overthrown, if there be any one 
species which stretches even equally far or is co- 
extensive with the pretended genus.° 

It is a general truth that the same species cannot 
belong to two distinct genera, unless one of the two 
be subordinate to the other, or unless both of them be 
comprehended under some common higher genus. You 
will examine, therefore, whether there is any other 
genus, besides the predicate of the thesis, to which the 
subject of the thesis can be referred. If there be some 
other genus, not under either of the two conditions above 
indicated, the predicate enunciated by the thesis cannot 
be the real genus of the subject. Thus, if the thesis 
declares justice to be science (or to belong to the 
genus science), you may remark that there is another 
distinct genus (virtue) to which justice also belongs. 
In this particular case, however, it would be replied 
that science and virtue can both be referred to one 
and the same higher genus, viz., habit and disposition. 
Therefore the thesis, Justice is science, will not be 
truly open to objection on this ground.* 

Again, if the predicate of the thesis be the true 
genus of the subject, all the higher genera in which 
the predicate is contained must also be predicated im 
Quid (as the predicate itself is) respecting the subject. 
This you must show by an induction of particular 





* Topic. IV. i. p. 121, a. 20-26. | yeoOa én 2darrov yap kai 7 Siapopa 
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instances, no counter-instance being producible.* If the 
thesis enunciated does not conform to this condition, 
you will have a good argument against it. You will 
also run over the sub-species that are comprehended 
in the subject of the thesis, considered as a genus; and 
you will examine whether the predicate of the thesis 
(together with all its superior genera) is predicable 
essentially or in Quid of all these sub-species. If you 
can find any one among these sub-species, of which it 
is not essentially predicable, the predicate of the thesis 
is not the true genus of the subject;” the like also, if 
the definitions of these genera are not predicable of the 
subject or its sub-species.° 

Perhaps the thesis may enunciate as a genus what 
is really nothing more than a differentia. It may also 
enunciate the differentia either as a part of the genus 
or as a part of the species; or it may enunciate the 
genus either as a part of the differentia or as a part of 
the species. All these are attackable. The differentia 
is not a genus, nor does it respond to the question 
Quid est, but to the question Quale quid est. It 
is always either more extensive than the species, or 
co-extensive therewith." If none of the differenti 
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As an example to illustrate the 
enclosing of the genus within the 
species (ef ro yévos eis ro eidos 
€@nxev), Aristotle cites a definition 
given by Plato, who defined ri xara 
Témov kimmow, as dopdy. Now dopa 
is less extensive in its meaning than 
) Kara térov Kivnots, Which includes 
Bddiors and other terms of motion 
apart from or foreign to gdopa.—Ex- 
ample of enunciating differentia as a 
genus is, if immortal be given as the 
genus to which a god belongs. Im- 
mortal is the differentia belonging to 
(gov, and constituting therewith the 
species god.—Example of enclosing 
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belonging to a genus can be predicated of a species, 
neither can the genus itself be predicated thereof. 
Thus, neither odd nor even can be predicated of the 
soul ; accordingly, neither can the genus (number) be 
predicated of the soul." If the species be prius naturd, 
so that when it disappears the enunciated genus dis- 
appears along with it, this cannot be the real genus; 
nor, if the enunciated genus or differentia can be sup- 
posed to disappear and yet the species does not dis- 
appear along with them.” If the species partakes of 
(includes in its essence) something contrary to the 
enunciated genus, this last cannot be the real genus ; 
nor, if the species includes something which cannot pos- 
sibly belong to what is in that genus. Thus, if the 
soul partakes of (or includes in its essence) life, and if 
no number can possibly live, the. soul cannot be a 
species of number.° 

Again, the generic term and the specific term ought 
to be univocal in signification. You must examine 
(according to the tests indicated in the First Book of the 
Topica) whether it be taken equivocally in the thesis. 
If it be so, you have a ground of attack, and also if it 
be taken metaphorically ; for every genus ought to be 
enunciated in the proper sense of the term, and no 
metaphor can be allowed to pass as a genus.’ Note 
further that every true genus has more than one dis- 
tinct species. You will, therefore, examine whether any 





the differentia in the genus is, if odd 
be given as the essence of number 
(Grep dprOudv).—Example of enclos- 
ing differentia in the species is, if im- 
mortal be put forward as the essence 
of a god (émep Oedv).—Example of 
enclosing the genus in the differentia 
is, number given as the essence of 
the odd.—Example of enunciating the 
genus as a differentia is, when change 
of place is given as the differentia of 





gopd. * Topic. IV. ii. p. 123, a. 11-14, 

> Thid. a. 14-19. 

© Thid. iii. a. 20-26. 

* Tbid. a. 27-37. okomeiy 8€ kal ef 
TO petapopa Aeydpevoy ws ‘yevos amro- 
dédaxev, olov thy cappoovyny cup 
doviavy may yap yévos kupiws Kara 
Tov eidav KatTyyopeira, 7 Sé oup- 
deovia xara tis cappootyns ov Kupios 
GAAa petrapopa maca yap. cuppevia 
ev Pbdyyas. 
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other species, besides the subject of the thesis, can be 
suggested as belonging to the predicate of the thesis. 
If none, that predicate cannot be the true genus of the 
subject.* 

Several loci are furnished by Contraries, either to 
the species or the genus. If there be something con- 
trary to the species, but nothing contrary to the genus, 
then that which is contrary to the species ought to be 
included under the same genus as the species itself; 
but, if there be something contrary to the species, and 
also something contrary to the genus, then that which 
is contrary to the species ought to be included in that 
which is contrary to the genus. Each of these doc- 
trines you will have to make good by induction of 
particular cases.” If that which is contrary to the 
species be a genus itself (e.g., bonum) and not included 
in any superior genus, then the like will be true re- 
specting the species itself: it will not be included in 
any genus; and the predicate of the thesis will not 
be a true genus. Bonum and malum are not included 
in any common superior genus ; each is a genus per se.° 
Or suppose that the subject (species) of the thesis, and 
the predicate (genus) of the thesis, have both of them 
contraries ; but that in the one there is an interme- 
diate between the two contraries, and in the other, not. 
This shows that the predicate cannot be the true genus 
of the species; for, wherever there is an intermediate 
between the two contraries of the species, there also 
is an intermediate between the two contraries of the 
genus; and vice versd.* If there be an intermediate 
between the two contraries of the species, and also an 





* Topic. 1V. iii. p. 123, a. 30. 
» Ibid. b. 1-8. avepdv 8€ rovTwy éxacrov dia rhs éraywyns. 
© Ibid. b. 8-12. * Ibid. b. 12, seq. 
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intermediate between the two contraries of the genus, 
you will examine whether both intermediates are of 
like nature, designated by analogous terms. Ifit be not 
so (if, e.g., the one intermediate is designated by a posi- 
tive term, and the other only by a negative term), you 
will have ground for contending against the thesis, that 
the predicate enunciated therein is not the true genus 
of the subject. At any rate, this is a probable (évécgov) 
dialectical argument—to insist upon analogy between 
the two intermediates ; though there are some particular 
cases in which the doctrine does not hold.* 

Again, suppose different conditions : that there is no 
contrary to the genus, but that there is a contrary to 
the species. You will examine whether not merely the 
contrary of the species, but also the intermediate be- 
tween its two contraries, is included in the same genus ; 
for, if the two contraries are included therein, the inter- 
mediate ought also to be included. This is a line of 
argument probable (ie., conformable to general pre- 
sumption, and recommendable in a dialectical debate), 
though there are not wanting examples adverse to it: 
thus, excess and defect are included in the same genus 
evil, but the moderate or measured (76 pérpiov) is not 
in the genus evil, but in the genus good.” We must 
remark, moreover, that though it be a probable dia- 
lectical argument, that, wherever the genus has a con- 
trary, the species will also have a contrary, yet there 
are cases adverse to this principle. Thus, sickness in 
general has for its contrary health in general; but par- 





* Topic. IV. iii. p. 128, b. 17-23: | @s tmoxeipevov. EvdoEov yap ro 
». 7 Lf ¢ , ‘ ‘ > cal , re 
€votacts Tovrou Ort Dyeias kal vdoou | dbpoiws dppoiv, xabamep en 
ovdév peragv, xaxovd b€ kai dyabod: | dperns Kat xaxias, kat Sixavocivys 
Xx 7m” id > - | , 4 5 > ’ > - 4 ‘ > Sr 
i) ei €ore pév Te Gucpoiv dvd péaov, kal | Kat adikias: aupow yap Kara dmd- — 
Tov €iday kal rev ‘yevav, ji) Gpoiws bé, | hacw Ta ava pécov. 


GAG trav pev Kar axdpacw, trav & » Ibid. b. 23-30. 
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ticular species of sickness (such as fever, ophthalmia, 
gout, &c.) have no contrary." 

Such will be your way of procedure, if the thesis 
propounded be Affirmative, and if you have to make 
out a negative against it. But if, on the contrary, the 
thesis be Negative, so that you have to make out an 
affirmative against it, you have then three lines of pro- 
cedure open. 1. The genus may have no contrary, 
while the species has a contrary : in that case, you may 
perhaps be able to show that the contrary of the species 
(subject) is included in the predicate of the thesis 
(genus) ; if so, then the species also will be included 
therein. 2. Or, if you can show that the intermediate 
between the species and its contrary is included in the 
predicate (genus), then that same genus will also in- 
clude the species and its contrary; for, wherever the 
intermediate is, there also are the two extremes between 
which it is intermediate. 3. Lastly, if the genus has a 
contrary as well as the species, you may be able to show 
that the contrary of the species is included in the con- 
trary of the genus; assuming which to be the case, then 
the species itself will be included in the genus.” These 
are the three modes of procedure, if your task is to 
make out the negative. 

If the genus enunciated by the thesis be a true one, 
all the Derivatives and Collaterals of the predicate will 
be fit and suitable for those of the subject. Thus, if 
justice be a sort of science, justly will be scientifically, 
and the just man will be a scientific man. This locus 
is useful to be kept in mind, whether you have to make 
out an affirmative or a negative.© You may reason in 
the same way about the Analoga of the predicate and 





* Topic. IV. iii. p. 128, b. 30-37. » Ibid. p. 124, a. 1-9. 
© Ibid. a. 10-14. 
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the subject ; about the productive and destructive causes 
of each; the manifestations present, past, and future, of 
each, &o." 

When the opposite of the species (subject) is Priva- 
tive, the thesis will be open to attack in two ways. 1. If 
the privative opposite be contained in the predicate, the 
subject itself will not be contained therein; for it isa 
general truth that a subject and its privative opposite 
are never both of them contained in the same lowest 
genus: thus, if vision is sensible perception, blindness 
is not sensible perception. 2. If both the species and 
the genus have privative opposites, then if the privative 
opposite of the species be contained in the privative op- 
posite of the genus, the species itself will also be eon- 
tained in the genus; if not, not. Thus, if blindness 
be an inability of sensible perception, vision will be 
a sensible perception. This last locus will be avail- 
able, whether you are making: out an affirmative or a 
negative.” 

If the predicate of the thesis be a true genus, you 
may convert the thesis simply, having substituted for 
the predicate the denial of its Contradictory ; if not, 
not. Vice versd, if the new proposition so formed be 
true, the predicate of the thesis: will be a true genus; 
if not, not. Thus, if good be the true genus of pleasur- 
able, nothing that is not good will be pleasurable. 
This locus also will serve both for making out an 
affirmative and for making out a negative.° 

If the subject (species) of the thesis be a Relative; . 
you will examine whether the predicate (genus) be 
relative also; if not, it will not be the true genus of 
the subject. The converse of this rule, however, will 





* Topic. IV. iv. p. 124, a. 15-384. - » Thid. a. 35-b. 6. 
* Ibid. b. 7-14: mddw emi rév dropdcewy oxoreiv avarahw, &e. 
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not hold; and indeed the rule itself is not absolutely 
universal," You may also argue that, if the correlate of 
the genus be not the same as the correlate of the species, 
the genus cannot be truly predicated of that species: 
thus, half is the correlate of double, but half is not the 
proper correlate of multiple; therefore, multiple is not 
the true genus of double. But your argument may 
here be met by contradictory instances; thus, cognition 
has reference to the cognitum, but habitus and dispositio 
(the genera to which cognitio belongs) do not refer to 
cognitum, but to anima.” You may also examine whether 
the correlate, when applied to the genus, is put in the 
same case (¢g., genitive, dative, &c.) as when it is 
applied to the species: if it be put into a different case, 
this affords presumption that the genus is not a true 
genus; though here again instances may be produced 
showing that your presumption will not hold univer- 
sally. Farther, you will observe whether the correlates 
thus similarly inflected reciprocate like the species and 
genus; if not, this will furnish you with the same 
adverse presumption.° 

Again, examine whether the correlate of the genus 
is genus to the correlate of the species; if it be 
not so, you may argue that the genus is not truly 
predicated. Thus, if the thesis affirms that perceptio 
is the genus of cognitio, it will follow that percipibile 
is the genus of cognoscibile. Now this cannot be main- 
tained ; for there are some cognoscibilia which are not 
perceivable, ¢.g., some cogitabilia (intelligibilia, voyra). 
Since therefore percipibile is not the true genus of 
cognoscibile, neither can perceptio be the true genus of 
cognitio.* 





* Topic, IV. iv. p. 124, b. 15-22. * Ibid. p. 125, a, 25-32: dpay 8€ xal e? 
® Thid. b, 23-34. TOU GVTiKELpevoU TO GyTikEinevoy yéevos, 
* Ibid. b. 35, seq. oloy ei row SumAaciov Td roAAaTAdotov 
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Suppose the thesis predicates of memory that it is 


—a continuance of cognition. 


This will be open to 


attack, if the predicate be affirmed as the genus (or 
even as the accident) of the subject. For every con- 


tinuance must be in that which continues. 


But memory 


-is of necessity in the soul; it eannot therefore be in 
cognition.» There is another ground on which the 
thesis will be assailable, if it defines memory to be— 
a habit or acquirement retentive of belief. This will 
not hold, because it confounds habit or disposition 
with act ; which last is the true description of memory. 
The opposite error will be committed if the respon- 
dent defines perceptivity to be a—movement through 


or by means of the body. 


Here perceptivity, which 


is a habit or disposition, is ranked under movement, 
which is the act exercising the same, 7.¢., perceptivity 


in actual exercise.” 


Or the mistake may be made 
of ranking some habit or disposition under the power — 





kal Tov mpiceos TO modAooTnpSptov: 
dei yap rd Gyrikeipevoy Tov avtiKet- 
pévov yevos eivat. 

We must take note here of the 
large sense in which Aristotle uses 
’ Avtixeiueva—Opposita, including as 
one of the four varieties Relata and 
Correlata = Relativé- Opposita (to 
use a technical word familiar in 
logical manuals). I have before 
(supra, p. 150) remarked the incon- 
venience of calling the Relative op- 
posite to its Correlate ; and have ob- 
served that it is logically incorrect 
to treat Relata as a species or mode 
of the genus Opposita. The reverse 
would be more correct: we ought to 
rank Opposita as a species or mode 
under the genus Relata. Since Ari- 
stotle numbers Relata among the ten 
Categories, he ought to have seen 
that it cannot be included as a sub- 





ordinate under any superior genus. 

* Topic. IV. iv. p. 125, b, 6: 
oloy ei THY pynunv porny emiorHpns 
civev. maca yap porn év TO pévorte 
kal epi éxeivo, Sore Kal 7) THs emiorn- 
pys pov) ev TH emir. 7 pYnEN 
dpa év rH émornup, ered) pov) Tijs 
emotnpns eotiv. rodro & ovk évdé- 
xerare pynpn yap waca ev yux7. A 
definition similar to this is found in 
the Kratylus of Plato, p. 437, B: 


€revra 5€ 4 pynpn marti mov pynvve — 


ért povn é€otw ev Th Wuxp, GAN ov 
popd. 

» Tbid. v. p. 125, b. 15-19. ofov ray 
atobnow Kkivnory S64 coparos 
1 pev yap alcOnors eis, 7 d€ xivnots 
évépyeva. This, too, seems to allude 
to Plato’s explanation of ato@nots in 
the Timzus, pp. 43, C, 64, B: com- 
pare also the Platonic or pseudo- 
Platonic Definitiones, p. 414, C. 
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consequent on the possession thereof, as if this power 
were the superior genus: thus the respondent may 
define gentleness to be a continence of anger ; courage, 
a continence of fears; justice, a continence of ap- 
petite of lucre. But the genus here assigned is not 
a good one: for a man who feels no anger is called 
gentle; a man who feels no fear is called courageous ; 
whereas the continent man is he who feels anger 
or fear, but controls them. Such controlling power 
is a natural consequence of gentleness and courage, 
insomuch that, if the gentle man happened to feel 
anger, or the courageous man to feel fear, each would 
control these impulses; but it is no part of the essence 
thereof, and therefore cannot be the genus under which 
they fall.* A like mistake is made if pain be predicated 
as the genus of anger, or supposition as the genus of 
belief. The angry man doubtless feels pain, but his 
pain precedes his anger in time, and is the antecedent 
cause thereof; now the genus can never precede its 
species in time. So also a man may have the same 
supposition sometimes with belief, sometimes without it ; 
accordingly, supposition cannot be the genus of belief 
any more than the same animal can be sometimes a 
man, sometimesa brute.” And indeed the same negative 
conclusion would follow, even if we granted that every 
supposition was always attended with belief. For, in 
that case, supposition and belief would be co-extensive 





* Topic. IV. v. p. 125, b. 20-27. | which term has reference only to the 
» Waitz, in his notes (p. 478), says | intellectual or conceptive part of the 
that Aristotle is here in the wrong. | mental supposition. At least there 
But I do not agree with Waitz. Ari- | seems to be nothing contradictory or 
stotle considers miotis to be an ac- | erroneous in what Aristotle here says, 
cidental accompaniment of tréAnYis, | though he does not adhere everywhere 
not a species thereof. It may be | to this restricted meaning of trdAn- 
present or absent without determining | Wis. 

any new specific name to trdAnus, 
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terms; but the generic term must always be more 
extensive than its specific.* 

You will farther examine whether the siredade of 
the thesis be of a nature to inhere in the same substance 
as the subject. If it be not, it cannot be truly pre- 
dicated thereof, either as genus or even as accident. 
White (species) and colour (genus) are of a nature 
to inhere or belong to the same substance. But, 
if the thesis declares that.shame is a species of fear, 
or that anger is a species of pain, you may impugn 
it on the ground that shame belongs to the reasoning 
element in man, fear to the courageous or energetic 
element; and that pain belongs to the appetitive 
element, anger to the courageous. This proves that 
fear can neither be the genus nor the accident of 
shame; that pa can neither be the genus nor the 
accident of anger.” 

Suppose the thesis declares that animal is a species 
under the genus visibile or percipibile. You may oppose 
it by pointing out that animal is only visibile secundum 
guid, or partially; that is, only so far as regards 
body, not as regards mind. But the species always 
partakes of its genus wholly, not partially or secundum 
quid; thus, man is not partially animal, but wholly or 
essentially animal. If what is predicated as the genus 
be not thus essentially partaken, it cannot be a true 
genus; hence neither wisibile nor percipibile is a true _ 
genus of animal.* ee 

Sometimes what is predicated as the genus is, when 





* Topic. IV. v. p. 125, b. 28-p. | parts of the soul, or, rather, three dis- 
126, a. 2. tinct souls. In the treatise De Anima 
» Thid. p. 126, a. 3-16. Compare | (III. ix. p. 432, a. 25; I. v. p. 411, 
V. iv. p. 183, a. 31. Aristotle appears | b. 25), he dissents from and impugns 
here to recognize the Platonic doctrine | this same doctrine. 
as laid down in the Republic and * Topic. IV. v. p. 126, a. 17-25. 
Timeus, asserting either three distinct 
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compared to its species, only as a part to the whole; 
which is never the case with a true genus. Some refer 
animal to the genus living body; but body is only 
part of the whole animal, and therefore cannot be the 
true genus thereof.*. Sometimes a species which is 
blameworthy and hateful, or a species which is praise- 
worthy and eligible, may be referred to the power or 
_ capacity from which it springs, as genus; thus, the 
thief, a blameworthy and hateful character, may be 
referred to the predicate—capable of stealing another 
man’s property. But this, though true as a predicate, 
is not the true genus; ,for the honest man is also 
capable of so acting, but he is distinguished from the 
thief by not acting so, nor having the disposition so to 
act. All power and capacity is eligible; if the above 
were the true genus of thief, it would be a case 
in which power and capacity is blameworthy and 
hateful. Neither, on the other hand, can any thing in 
its own nature praiseworthy and eligible, be referred to 
power and capacity as its genus; for all power and 
capacity is praiseworthy and eligible not in itself or its 
own nature, but by reason of something else, namely, 
its realizable consequences,” 

Again, you may detect in the thesis sometimes the mis- 
take of putting under one genus a species which properly 
comes under two genera conjointly, not subalternate one 
to the other; sometimes, the mistake of predicating the 





* Topica, IV. v. p. 126, a. 26-29. | proof of his temper or judgment con- 

> Ibid. a. 30-b. 6: dpav 8€ xai ei | cerning the persons called Sophists, 
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genus as a differentia, or the differentia as a genus.* 
Sometimes, also, the subject in which the attribute or 
affection resides is predicated as if it were the genus of 
such affection ; or, é converso, the attribute or affectionis — 
predicated as the genus of the subject wherein it resides ; 
e.g., when breath or wind, which is really a movement 
of air, is affirmed to be air put in motion, and thus con- 
stituted as a species under the genus air; or when snow 
is declared to be water congelated ; or mud, to be earth 
mixed with moisture.” In none of these cases is the 
predicate a true genus; for it cannot be aways affirmed 
of the subject. 

Or perhaps the predicate ixned as genus may be 
no genus at all; for nothing can be a genus unless 
there are species ‘contained under it; ¢g., if the thesis 
declare. white to be a genus, this may be impugned, 
because white objects do not differ in specie from each 
other. Or a mere universal predicate (such as Ens or 
Unum) may be put. forward as a genus or differentia ; 
or a simple concomitant attribute, or an equivocal term, 
may be so put forward.° 

Perhaps it may happen that the subject (species) and 
the predicate (genus) of the thesis may each have a.con- 
trary term; and that in each pair of contrary terms one 
may be better, the other worse. If, in that case, the better 
species be referred to the worse genus, or vice versd, this 
will render the thesis assailable. Or perhaps the species 
may be fit to be referred equally to both the contrary 
genera; in which case, if the thesis should refer it to 
the worse of the two, that will be a ground of objection. 
Thus, if the soul be referred to the genus mobile, you 
are at liberty to object that it is equally referable to the 





* Topica, IV. v. p. 126, b. 7-33. » Ibid. b. 34-p. 127, a. 19. 
© Ibid. vi. p. 127, a. 20-b. 7. 
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genus stabile: and that, as the latter is the better of the 
two, it ought to.be referred to the better in preference 
to the worse.* 

There is a locus of More and Less, which may be 
made available in various ways. Thus, if the genus 
predicated admits of being graduated as more or less, 
while the species of which it is predicated does not 
admit of such graduation, you may question the applica- 
bility of the genus to the species.” You may raise the 
question also, if there be any thing else which looks 
equally like the true genus, or more like it than the 
genus predicated by the thesis. This will happen often, 
when the essence of the species includes several distinct 
elements; ¢.g., in the essence of anger, there is included 
both pain (an emotional element), and the supposition 
or belief of being undervalued (an intellectual element) ; 
hence, if the thesis ranks anger under the genus pain, 
you may object that it equally belongs to the genus 
supposition. This locus is useful for raising a negative 
question, but will serve little for establishing an affirm- 
ative. Towards the affirmative, you will find advantage 
in examining the subject (species) respecting which the 
thesis predicates a given genus; for, if it can be shown 
that this supposed species is no real species but a genus, 
the genus predicated thereof will be a fortiori a genus." 

Some think (says Aristotle)* that Differentia as well 
as Genus is predicated essentially respecting the Species. 








* Topica, IV. vi. p. 127, b. 8-17. | €ore xarnyopotpeva, Kai pi dimptorat, 
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Accordingly, Genus must be discriminated from Differ- 
entia. For such discrimination the following charac- 
teristics are pointed out :—1. Genus has greater extent 
in predication than Differentia. 2. In replying to the 
enquiry, Quid est? it is more suitable and significant 
to declare the Genus than the Differentia. 3. Dif- 
ferentia declares a quality of Genus, and therefore pre- 
supposes Genus as already known; but Genus does not 
in like manner presuppose Differentia. If you wish 
to show that belief is the genus to which cognition 
belongs, you must examine whether the cognoscens 
believes gud cognoscens. If he does so, your point is 
made out.* 

Wherever a predicate is universally true of its sub- 
ject, while the proposition is not true if simply converted, 
(i.e., wherever the predicate is of larger extension than 
the subject), there is difficulty in distinguishing it from 
a genus. Accordingly, when you are respondent, 
maintaining the affirmative side, you will use such pre- 
dicate as if it were a genus; but, when you are assailant, 
you will not allow the respondent to do so. You may 
quote against him the instance of Non-Ens; which is 
predicable of every thing generated, but which is not a 
genus, since it has no species under it.” 


ia 


Aristotle passes, in the Fifth book of the Topica, to 
those debates in which the thesis set up declares the 
predicate as Proprium of the subject. 

A Proprium may belong to its subject either per se 
and semper, or relatively to something else and occa- 





* Topica, IV. vi. p. 128, a. 35. If | emordyevos 7 emiorara: muorever d7- 
you are trying to show ry émirrnpuny | Aov yap Gri H emotnun wiotis av Tis 
Orep miotw, you must examine ei 6 | ei. » Ibid. a. 38-b. 9. 
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sionally or sometimes. It isa proprium per se of man 
to be an animal by nature tractable. It is a relative 
proprium of the soul in regard to the body, to exer- 
cise command ; of the body in regard to the soul, to 
obey command, It is a proprium semper of a god, to be 
immortal ; it is an occasional proprium (1.e., sometimes) 
of this or that man, to be walking in the market-place.* 
When the proprium is set out relatively to something 
else, the debate must involve two questions, and may 
involve four. Thus, if the thesis affirms that it is a 
proprium of man relatively to horse (discriminating 
man from horse) to be by nature two-footed, you may 
(as opponent) either deny that man is two-footed, or 
affirm that horse is two-footed; or you may go farther 
and affirm that man is by nature four-footed, or deny 
that horse is by nature four-footed. If you can succeed 
in showing any one of these four, you will have refuted 
the thesis.” 

The Proprium per se discriminates its subject from 
everything else, and is universally true thereof; the 
relative Proprium discriminates its subject only from 
some other assignable subject. The relative Proprium 
may be either constant and universally true, or true 
with exceptions—true and applicable in the ordinary 
course of things: it may be tested through those Loci 
which have been enumerated as applicable to the 
Accident. The Proprium per se, and the constant 
Proprium, have certain Loci of their own, which we 
shall now indicate. These are the most logical (sensu 





* Topica, V. i. p. 128, b. 14-21.| Proprium per se discriminates the 
That which Aristotle calls Proprium | subject from everything else; the 
per se is a proprium of the subject | relative Proprium discriminates it 
as much relative as what he calls | from some given correlate. 
specially the relative Proprium. The} ° Ibid. b, 22-33. 
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Aristotelico) or suitable for Dialectic; furnishing the 
‘most ample matter for debates.* 

Aristotle distinguishes (1) those cases in which the 
alleged proprium is a true proprium, but is incorrectly 
or informally set out in the thesis, from those (2) in 
which it is untruly predicated, or is no proprium at all. 

To set out a proprium well, that which is predi- 


‘cated ought to be clearer and better known than the 


subject of which it is predicated, since the purpose of 
predicating the proprium is to communicate know- 
ledge.” If it be more obscure or less known, you may 
impugn the thesis as bad in form, or badly set out. 
Thus, if the thesis declares, as a proprium of fire, that - 
fire is of all’ things the most like to the soul, this is 
not well set out, because the essence of the soul is not 
so well known as the essence of fire. Moreover, the 
fact that the predicate belongs to the subject, ought to 
be better known even than the subject itself; for 
whoever is ignorant that A belongs to B at all, cannot 
possibly know that A is the proprium of B. Thus, 
if the thesis declare, as proprium of fire, that it is the 
first or most universal subject in which it is the nature 
of soul to be found, the predicate is here doubly un- 
knowable: first, the hearer does not know that the 
soul is found in fire at all; next, he does not know 
that fire is the jirst subject in which soul is found. On 
the other hand, the respondent will repel your attack 





* Ibid. b. 34-p. 129, a. 85, avd 


idiov éort AoyeKa padiora: &c. He’ 


explains presently what he means by 
Aoytkd —oyixdy S€ rovr’ earl mpd- 
BAnza, mpos 6 Ad-you yevowr’ dy kai cvy- 
vol kai kadoi. The distinctions in this 
paragraph are not very sharply drawn. 

» Topica, V.i. p. 129, b. 7: yoooeas 


yap €vexa 7o idtov rotovpeba: dia 





yroptperépwv ovv amodoréov: ovr 
yap ora karavoeiv ixavds paddov. 

He repeats the same dictum, sub- 
stantially, in the next page, p. 130, 
a. 4: ro yap tov rod pabeiv ydpw 
drobdidora ; and, again, p. 181, a. 1. 

° Ibid. b. 15: 6 ph yap cidas ef 
Tod tmdpxe, ovd ei rad trdpye 
pov@ yveptei. 
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if he can show that his proprium is: more knowable 
in both the two above-mentioned ways. If, for ex- 
ample, he declares as thesis, To have sensible percep- 
tion is the proprium ‘of an animal, here the proprium 
is both well known in itself, and well known. as be- 
longing to the given subject. Accordingly, it is well 
set out, as far as this condition is concerned.* 
- A second condition of its being well set out is, that 
it shall contain neither. equivocal term nor equivocal 
or amphibolical proposition, Thus, if the thesis de- 
clares, To perceive is the proprium of an animal, it is 
equivocal; for it may mean either to have sensible 
perception, or to exercise sensible perception actually. 
You may apply the test to such a thesis, by syllogizing 
from one or both of these equivocal meanings, The 
respondent will make good his defence, if he shows 
that there is no such equivocation: as, for example, 
if the thesis be, It is a proprium of fire to be the body 
most easily moved into the upper region; where there 
is no equivocation, either of term or proposition.” 
Sometimes the equivocation may be, not in the name 
of the proprium itself but, in the name of the subject 
to which it is applied. Where this last is not unum et 
simplez but equivocal, the thesis must specify which 
among the several senses is intended; and, if that be 
neglected, the manner of setting out is incorrect. 
Another form of the like mistake is, where the same 
term is repeated both in the predicate and in the 
subject; which is often done, both as to Proprium and 
as to Definition, though it is a cause of obscurity, as 
well as a tiresome repetition.’ The repetition may be 
made in two ways: either directly, by the same term 





_ * Topica, V. ii. p. 129, b, 21-29. * Thid. a. 30-34. rapdrre: yap rév 
» Ibid. b. 30-p. 130, a. 13. dxovovra meovaxis hexOev-—xal mpods 
* Ibid. p. 130, a. 15-28. tovras ddodecxeiv Soxovow. 
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occurring twice; or indirectly, when the second term 
given is such that it cannot be defined without repeat- 
ing the first. An example of direct repetition is, 
Fire is a body the rarest among bodies (for proprium 
of fire), An example of indirect repetition is, Earth is 
a substance which tends most of all bodies downwards 
to the lowest region (as proprium of earth); for, when 
the respondent is required to define bodies, he must define 
them—such and such substances,* An example free from 
objection on this ground is, Man is an animal capable 
of receiving cognition (as proprium of man). 

Another mode of bad or incorrect setting out is, 
when the term predicated as proprium belongs not only 
to the subject, but also to all other subjects. Such a pro- 
position is useless; for it furnishes no means of discrimi- 
nating the subject from anything ; whereas discrimina- 
tion is one express purpose of the Proprium as well as 
of the Definition.” Again, another mode is, when the | 
thesis declares several propria belonging to the same 
subject, without announcing that they are several. As 
the definer ought not to introduce into his definition 
any words beyond what are required for declaring the 
essence of the subject, so neither should the person 
who sets out a proprium add any words beyond those 
requisite for constituting the proprium. Thus, if the 
thesis enunciates, as proprium of fire, that it is 
the thinnest and lightest body, here are two propria 
instead of one. Contrast with this another proprium, 
free from the objection just pointed out—Moist is that 
which may assume every variety of figure.° 





: . Topica, V. ii. p. 130, a. 34-b. 5. Hi xopifoy ard twer, To 8 €v Trois 
€v yap kai ravrdv €oTt c@pa Kai ovoia | idiots Aeydpevov yxwpifew Sei, kabamep 
roadi: €otae yap ovros TO ovaia | kal Ta ev Tois Spots. 
meovaxts eipnkos. '* Thid. b, 23-37. 

» Ibid. b, 12: dypeiov yap éora rd 
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A farther mistake is, when the predicate declaring 
the proprium includes either the subject itself or some 
_ species comprehended under the subject; for example, 
when we are told, as a proprium of animal, that 
animal is a substance of which man is a species. We 
have already seen that the proprium ought to be better 
known than its subject; but man is even less known 
(posterior in respect to cognition) than animal, because 
it is a species under the genus animal." 

Again, our canon—That the Proprium should be 
better known than its subject, or should make the sub- 
ject better known—will be violated in another way, if 
the proprium enunciated be something opposite to the 
subject, or in any other way simul naturd as compared 
with the subject; and still more, if it be posterius natura 
as compared with the subject. Thus, if a man enun- 
. clates, as proprium of good, that good is that which is 
most opposite to evil, his proprium will not be well or 
correctly set out.? 

Perhaps, again, the thesis may enunciate as proprium 
what is not constantly appurtenant to the subject, but 
is sometimes absent therefrom; or, intending to enun- 
ciate an occasional proprium, it may omit to specify the 
qualifying epithet occasional. In either case the pro- 
prium is not well set out, and a ground is furnished for 
censure, which ought always to be avoided.° 

Moreover, the proprium will not be well set out, if it 
be such as does not necessarily belong to the subject, 








* Topica, V. iii. p. 180, b. 38. 

> Thid. p. 131, a. 12-26. This locus is 
not clear or satisfactory, as Alexander 
remarks in Scholia (p. 284, b. 12-23, 
Br.). He says that it may pass as 
an @dofov—something sufficiently 
plausible to be employed in Dialectic. 


In fact, Alexander virtually contro- | 





verts this locus in what he says a 
little farther down (Schol. p. 285, a. 
31), that the Proprium is always 
simul natura with its subject. 

* Ibid. a. 27-b. 18. ovd« fora xa- 
h@s xeipevov td iiov—ovcovy sorcov 
éotly émitisnoews oxnyu. 
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but is only shown by the evidence of sense to belong 
thereunto. In this case, when the subject is out of the 
reach of sensible perception, no one knows whether the 
supposed proprium still continues as its attribute. Thus, 
suppose the thesis to enunciate as a proprium of the 
sun, that it is the brightest star borne in movement 
above the earth: the fact that it is so borne in move- 
ment above the earth is one that we know by sensible 
perception only ; accordingly, after the sun sets and we 
cease to see it, we cannot be sure that it continues to be 
borne in movement. If a proprium knowable as such 
by sense be chosen; it ought to be one which is also 
knowable independently, as belonging to the subject by 
necessity. Thus, if a man enunciates, as proprium of 
superficies, that superficies is what first becomes coloured 
or first receives colour, this is a proprium well set out. 
For we know clearly that it must: always belong to a 
superficies; though we may also‘ obtain the additional 
evidence of sense, by looking at some perceivable 
body.* 

Perhaps too the thesis may enunciate the Definition 
as if it were a Proprium; which is another ground for 
objecting that the proprium is not well set out. Thus, 
the thesis may enunciate, as proprium of man, that man 
is a land animal walking on two feet. Here what is 
given as proprium is the essence of man, which never 
ought to be affirmed in the proprium. To set out the 
proprium well, the predicate ought to reciprocate and 





“ Topica, V. iii. p. 131, b. 19-36. 
ct > ‘ © 4 > ‘ ” 

otov emet 6 Oépevos emipaveias idiov 
5 mp@rov Kéxpwota, aicOnrd pev 
TWL TPOTKEXPHTAL TO KExXpao- 
6a, ToLrod & 6 Sy €o- 

5 UT® pavepov ea 
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col > L4 ‘ “a > , 
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Aristotle means that we know 
clearly, by evidence independent of 
sense, that the superficies must be 
the first portion of the body that 
becomes coloured, though we may 
attain the additional evidence of our 
senses a akg ais to the same 
fact.. - 
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to be co-extensive with the subject, but it ought not to | 


affirm the essence thereof. A good specimen of pro- ! 
prium well set out is the following, Man is an animal 
by nature gentle; for here the predicate is co-extensive 
with the subject, yet does not declare the essence of the 
‘subject.* 

Lastly, the proprium, to be well set out, though it 
does not declare the essence of the subject, yet ought 
to begin by presupposing the generic portion of the 
essence, and to attach itself thereunto as a constant 
adjunct or concomitant. Thus, suppose the thesis to 
enunciate, as proprium, Animal is that which has a 
soul; this will not be well set out, for the predicate 
is not superadded or attached to the declared generic 
essence of animal. But, if the thesis enunciates, as pro- 
prium of man, Man is an animal capable of acquiring 
cognition,—this will be a proprium well set out, so far 
as the present objection is concerned. For here the 
predicate declares first the generic essence of the sub- 
ject, and then superinduces the peculiar adjunct there- 
upon.” 

Thus far Aristotle has pointed out certain conditions 
to be attended to in determining whether a Proprium 
is well set out or described, without determining whether 
it be really a Proprium or not. It may perhaps be 
truly predicated of the subject, and may even admit of 
a better description which would show it to be a pro- 
prium of the subject; but the description actually set 
out is defective, and the assailant is entitled to impeach 
it on that ground. He now proceeds to a larger dis- 
cussion: What are the conditions for determining 
whether the supposed Proprium be really a Proprium 
at all, in respect to the subject of which it is predicated ? 





* Topica, V. iii. p. 181, b. 37-p. 132, a. 9. > Ibid. a. 10-21. 
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Assuming that the description of it is not open to im- 
peachment on any of the grounds above enumerated, | 
are there not other real grounds of objection, disproving 
its title to the character of Proprium ?* 

1. Suppose your respondent to set up A as a pro- 
prium of B: you will examine first whether A can be 
truly predicated of B at all; next, if it can so be, 
whether it is truly predicable of B gud B, or of every 
thing that comes under B gud B. Thus, if he contends 
that not to be deceived by reason is a proprium of scien- 
tific men, you will be able to show that this does not 
hold in geometry, since geometricians are deceived by 
pseudographemes or scientific paralogisms. Or, should 
the respondent deny that A is a proprium of B, you 
will succeed in refuting him, if you can prove that A is 
truly predicable of every B and gud B. Thus, it is a 
proprium of man to.be an animal capable of acquiring 
knowledge; because that attribute is truly predicable 


of every man gud man.” 
2. Again, suppose your 


respondent affirms a given 





* Topica, V. iii, p. 182, a. 22-27. 
mérepov pev ovv Kad@s 7) ov Kaas 
arrodédorai To tdtov, dud Tovde oKeTTEOV" 
mérepo’ § idudv €otiv ddos 76 eipy- 
pevov 7) ovK tdiov, ex Tovde Oewpnyréor. 

The distinction here noted by Ari- 
stotle (between the two questions :— 
(1) Whether the alleged Proprium is 
well set out or clearly described ? 
(2) Whether the alleged Proprium is 
a Proprium at all?) is not carried out, 
nor indeed capable of being carried 
out, with strict precision. The two 
heads of questions run together and 
become confounded. Alexander re- 
marks (Scholia, p. 284, b. 24-46, Br.) 
that the three or four last-mentioned 
loct under the first head embrace the 
second head also. He allows only 
three loci as belonging peculiarly to 





the first head—rod pr) adds arrodeddo- 
Ba 76 iStov:—({1) Equivocal terms ; 
(2) Predicate not reciprocating or co- 
extensive with subject ; (3) Predicate 
not more knowable than subject. 
The other loct (besides these three) 
enumerated by Aristotle under the 
first head, Alexander considers as be- 
longing equally to the second head. 
But he commends Aristotle for mak- 
ing a‘distinction between the two 
heads: od yap wav rd amn\doTpio- 
pévov TovTav, kal pi Exov dua@vipous 
hovas if te tev eipnpéever, kal idiov 
pynréoy €€ dydyxns. The manner in 
which M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire ex- 
plains this nice distinction is not clear 
to me (Note to his translation of 
Topica, p. 177). 

» Topica, V. iv. p. 132, a. 27, seq. 
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proprium A of B: you will examine whether A 
can be truly predicated of every thing called B, and 
whether B can be truly predicated of every thing called 
A; if not, the alleged proprium will not hold. Thus 
the affirmation, A god is an animal participant of know- 
ledge, is a true affirmation ; but it would not be true to 
say, A god is a man: wherefore, to be participant of 
knowledge is not proprium of man; and, if this be the 
proprium which the respondent undertakes to main- 
tain, you will be able to refute him. On the other 
hand, if what he undertakes is the negation of a pro- 
prium (A is not a proprium of B), you will establish 
the affirmative against him by showing that of every 
thing respecting which A can be truly affirmed B can 
be affirmed also, and vice vers@. You will thus show 
that A is a,true proprium of B.* 

3. Again, the respondent may perhaps affirm the 
subject itself as a proprium of something inherent in 
the subject. You may refute this by showing that, if it 
were so, the same thing would be a proprium of several 
things differing from each other in species. On the 
other hand, the respondent may perhaps deny that 
something inherent in the subject is a proprium: you 
may then refute him by showing that it is truly pre- 
dicable of the subject only, and not truly predicable of 
any thing else.” 

4, The respondent may perhaps affirm as a proprium 
something contained in the essence of the subject : if so, 
_you will refute him by showing this. On the other 
hand, if he denies something to be a proprium, you will 
refute him by showing that, though it is not contained 





* Topica, V. iv. p. 182, b. 8-18. than Aristotle—ré yap id:ov tmap- 
> Ibid. b, 19-34. Alexander, in | xew det €v érépw, ody €Erepov ev 
the Scholia (p. 285, a. 14, Br.) has | air@. 
stated this locus more clearly 
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in the essence of the subject, it is nevertheless pre- 
dicable co-extensively therewith." 

5. The respondent may affirm as a proprium that 
which is not a necessary concomitant of the subject, but 
may either precede or follow it. Or, on the other hand, 
he may deny something to be a proprium which you 
can show to be a constant and necessary concomitant of 
the subject, without being included either in its defi- 
nition or differentia. In each case you will have a 
ground for refuting him.” 

6. The respondent may affirm as a proprium of the 
subject what he has already denied of the same subject 
under some other name; or he may deny of it what he 
has already affirmed of it under some other name. You 
will have grounds for refuting him.° 

7. If there be two subjects (e.g., man and horse) the 
same with each other in species, the respondent may 
affirm respecting one of them a proprium which is not 
the same in species with the proprium of the other. 
Thus, it is not a constant proprium of horse to stand still 
spontaneously ; ; accordingly neither is it a constant 
proprium of man to move spontaneously ; these two 
propria being the same in species, and belonging both: 
to man and to horse guatenus animal.’ If, therefore, the 
respondent affirms the one while he denies the other, 
you have an argument in refutation. On the other’ 
hand, he may propound as thesis the denial of the one 





* Topica, V. iv. ‘p. 132, b. 35-p. 
133, a. 11. . 

» Ibid. a, 12-23.  * Ibid. a, 24-32. 

* Ibid. a. 35-b. 5. olov émei rad- 
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kai éorava bp’ abrov, 7 fd éeoriv 
éxarép@ adtav To cupBeBnkéva. ‘The 
last words are very obscure: they are 
explained by Waitz (p. 486)—“ 7 rd 
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tenus utrumque de utroque, quatenus 
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proprium, while he affirms or admits the other. Here 
too you will be able to make good the counter-affirma- 
tion. against his denial, on the ground of that which he 
admits. Thus, if it be proprium of man tobe a walking- 
biped, it must also be proprium of bird to be a flying- 
biped. The two pairs, man and bird, walking and 
flying, are the same in species with each other, since 
both pairs are subordinates under the same genus: man 
and bird are species, flying and walking are differentia,, 
under the same genus animal. This locus, however, is 
not universally applicable; for perhaps one of the 
two predicates may not be of exclusive application to 
the subject, but may belong to other subjects also. 
Thus walking-biped designates only one variety— 
man; but walking-quadruped designates several— 
horse, ass, dog, &c. Walking-quadruped therefore is 
not a proprium of horse." 

8. There is some difficulty in discussing the proprium, 
when the respondent is assailed by a sophistical dialec- 
tician who avails himself of the equivocal application 
of Idem and Diversum: contending that Subject with 
an Accident becomes a different subject—e.g., homo albus, 
a subject different from homo (so that, when a pro- 
prium has been shown to belong to homo, it has not 
been shown that the same proprium belongs to homo 
albus); and that the Abstract is a different subject 
from the Concrete—e.g. cognition, from the cognizing 
man (so that what has been shown as proprium of 
cognition has not been shown as proprium of the cog- 
nizing man). If the respondent shall himself set up 








* Topica, V. iv. p. 133, b. 5-14. | observes that Aristotle himself admits 
Alexander declares this locus to be | the locus to be card re Wevdns (Schol. 
obscure. He comments, not without | p. 285, a. 40-45, Br.). It is strange to 
reason, on the loose manner in which | read that man and horse, man and bird, 
Aristotle uses the term el8os ; and he | are ravrov cide, the same in species. 
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these negatives, leaving to you the task of establishing 
the proprium against him, you will meet him by say- 
ing that homo is not a subject absolutely different and 
distinct from homo albus, but that there is only a notional 
distinction, the same subject having here two names 
each with a distinct connotation : homo has its own con- 
notation; homo albus has also its own connotation, 
embodying in one total that which each of the terms 
connotes. And, when the Sophist remarks that what 
is a@ proprium of scientia cannot be predicated also as 
a proprium of homo sciens, you will reply that it may 
be so predicated, only with a slight change of inflec- 
tion. For you need not scruple to employ sophistical 
refutation against those who debate with you in a 
sophistical way.* 

9. The respondent may perhaps intend to affirm as 
proprium something which by nature belongs to the - 
subject ; but he may err in his mode of stating it, and 
may predicate it as always belonging to the subject. 
Thus, he may predicate biped as a proprium always 
belonging to man. Under this mode of expression, you 
will be able to show that he is wrong; for there are 





* Topica, V. iv. p. 133, b. 15-p. 134, 
a. 4. mpds yap rov mdavras éenord- 
pevov, mdvtras avtitaxréov é€oriv. It 
appears to me that Aristotle is not 
entitled to treat this objection as 
sophistical (i.e. as unfair Dialectic). 
He is here considering predication as 
Proprium, contrasted with predica- 
tion as Accident. What is true as an 
accident respecting homo albus, will 
also be true as an accident respecting 
homo: but what is true as a proprium 
respecting homo albus, will not be 
true as a proprium respecting homo— 
nor vice versd. This is a good locus 
for objections in predication of Pro- 





prium. There is a real distinction 
between homo and homo albus; be- 
tween Koriskus and Koriskus albus: 
and one of the ways of elucidating 
that distinction is by pointing out 
that the proprium of one is not the 
same as the proprium of the other. 
Aristotle treats those who dwelt upon 
this distinction as Sophists: what 
their manner of noticing it may have 
been he does not clearly tell us; but 
if we are to have that logical accuracy 
of speech which his classification and 
theory demand, this distinction must 
undoubtedly be brought to view 
among the rest. 
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some men who have not two feet. On the other hand, 
if the respondent denies biped to be a proprium of man, 
relying upon the statement that it is not actually true 
of every individual, you will be able to show against 
him that it is so in the correct phraseology of belong- 
ing to man by nature.* . 

10. That which is affirmed as a proprium may belong 
to its subject either primarily and immediately, or in a 
secondary way—relatively to some prior denomination 
of the same subject. In such cases it is difficult to set 
out the proprium in terms thoroughly unobjectionable. 
Thus, the superficies of a body is what is jist coloured : 
when we speak of corpus album, this is by reason of its 
white superficies. Album is a proprium true both of 
body and of superficies; but the explanation usually 
given of Proprium will not hold here—that, wherever 
the predicate can be affirmed, the subject can be affirmed 
also. Album is proprium of superficies; and album 
can be truly affirmed as also proprium of body; but 
superficies cannot be truly affirmed of body.” 

11. The respondent who is affirming a Proprium 
may sometimes err by not clearly distinguishing in 
what mode, and in respect to what precise subject, 
he intends to affirm it. There are ten different 
modes, in one or other of which he always proposes 
to affirm it :— 








* Topica, V. v. p. 134, a, 5-17. This 
locus is a question rather of phrase- 
ology than of real, fact, and seems 
therefore rather to belong to the former 
class of Loci respecting the Proprium 
—nérepov Kadas #) od Kaas drode- 
dora: rd tdvov—than to the present 
class, which Aristotle declares (V. iv. 
p. 132, a. 25) to relate to the ques- 
tion mérepov ididv eat ddws Td elpy- 
pevov 7) ovK tdcov. 
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> Topica, V. v. p. 134, a. 18-25. This 
is a very obscure and difficult locus. 
1 am not sure that I understand it. 

* Ibid. a. 26-b. 4: cupBaiver & ev 
eviots tev idiwy ws emi ro modd yiveo- 
Oai twa dyapriay rapa rd pt) d.opi- 
(eoOa mas Kai rivey ridnor Td idsor, 
dravres yap émyxepovow aod ddvat 
7d Wiov }} rd hice tmdpyxor, &c. 

He then proceeds to enumerate the 
ten diversities of Proprium which I 
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As belonging to the subject by nature. £y., 
Biped is by nature a proprium of man. | 

b. As belonging to the subject simply—in some way 

or other, E.g., To have four fingers, belongs 
to Koriskus or some other individual man. 

c. As belonging to the species. E.g., It belongs to 

fire to be the most subtle of all bodies. 
d, As belonging absolutely (amas, kabamep Cwov TO 
¢nv)—in virtue of the essence of the subject 
—per se.* 

e. As belonging to the subject by reason of some pri- 
mary intervening aspect or attribute thereof. 
Eg., Prudence is a proprium of the soul, looked 
at quatenus reasonable or intellectual. 

f. As belonging to that primary attribute or special 
aspect, logically distinguished and named 
separately from the subject. .g., Prudence 
is a proprium of the logistikon or rationale. 

As belonging to the subject viewed as possessing 
or holding in possession. .y., The scientific 
man possesses that acquired mental habit 
which renders him incapable of having his 
convictions farther altered by discussion. 

; belonging to some possession held by a pos- 
sessing person. g., Science is unalterable 
by discussion; where science, a possession of 
the scientific man, is assigned as subject of the 
proprium, unalterable by discussion. 





have given in the text: this paragraph 
also is very obscure. 


Whether the alleged Proprium is 
really a Proprium of the assigned 


I cannot but repeat the remark here 
(which I made supra p. 460), that 
the contents of this paragraph also 
belong to the former investigation 
(viz., How ought the Proprium to be 
set out and described ?) rather than 
to the present investigation (viz., 





subject or not ?). 

* Topica, V. v. p. 134, a. 32: # da- 
Ads, xabdrep (dou rd Chr. Is not rd 
Gv included in the essentia (rd ri iv 
eivar) of <Gov? If so, how can it be 
admitted as a proprium thereof ? 
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t. As belonging to a subject which is partaken or 
| held in participation by another subject lying 
behind. g., Sensible perception is a pro- 
prium of the genus animal, which genus is 
partaken or held in participation by this in- 
dividual man, that individual horse, &c.; 
whence it may be predicated not only of 
| animal but also of man, as thus participant. 

k. As belonging to the ultimate subject partaking. 
Fg., To live is a proprium of this particular 
man or horse, participant in the genus 
animal, in the way just indicated. 


Now each of these varieties of the Proprium is liable 
to its own mode of erroneous setting out or description. 
Thus the corresponding errors will be :—* 


a. Not to add the qualifying words by nature. 

b. Not to state the proprium as simply belonging, 
when it does only belong to the subject now, 
and may presently cease to belong. 

c. Not to state the proprium as belonging to the 
species. If he omits these words, he may be 
told that it belongs to one variety alone among 
the species (e¢g., should it be a superlative) 
and not to others: perhaps it may belong 
to some conspicuously, and to others faintly. 
Or perhaps, if he does add the express words 
—to the species, he may err, inasmuch as there 
exists no real species properly so called. 

e. f. Not to distinguish whether he means to affirm 
it of B by reason of A, or of A directly : he 





* Topica, V. v. p. 184, b. 5-p. 185, | given of it, and remarked upon at the 
a. 5. For the fourth head (d.), no | foot of the last page, is repeated for 
corresponding error is assigned. It | the concluding head of the list. 
sheuld be noted that the illustration 
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will lay himself open to the objection that his 
proprium, and the subject term of which he 
declares it to be a proprium, are not co- 
extensive in predication. 

g. h. Not to distinguish whether he intends as sub- 
ject the person possessing, or the possession. 
If he leaves this undetermined, the objector 
may attack him on one ground or the other. 

i. k. Not to distinguish whether he means as sub- 
ject the partaker, or the genus which is par- 
taken. Here too the objector will have 
ground for attack either from one side or 
from the other. 


In case the respondent should enunciate his proprium 
in any one of the above defective ways, you will thus 
know where to find objections against him. But, if you 
undertake yourself to enunciate a proprium, you will 
avoid laying yourself open to the objections, by dis- 
criminating under which of these heads you intend to 
affirm it.* 

12. Again, the respondent may perhaps affirm as 
proprium a predicate really identical with the subject, 
though under a different name. Thus, he may declare 
70 mpérov to be a proprium rod cadod: you may then 
refute him by showing that xpéroy is identical with 
xadov. If he is on the negative side, denying A to be 
a proprium of B on the ground that A is identical with 
B, you will make out the affirmative against him by 
showing that A is not identical with B, but only co- 
extensive and reciprocating therewith. Thus, you may 





* Topica, V. v. p. 135, a. 5: GXou | ravrny riv evoracw, Grn edbis riOe- 
s > 7 > 
Hey ovv ovTas dmobiddvros rd idioy | pevov 1d iBiov Siopworéov bv Tpdrov 
, > ~ > 
emtxerpnteov, avt@ 8 ov Soréov eati | riOnot rd tdiov. 
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show that animated substance is not identical with 
animal, but a proprium of animal." 

13. Where the subject is homeomeric, the respondent 
may declare as proprium of the whole what cannot be 
truly affirmed as proprium of a part separately ; or he 
may declare as proprium of a part separately what 
cannot be truly declared as proprium of the whole. In 
either case, you have a plausible argument for refuting 
him ; but your refutation will not be always conclusive, 
because there are various cases in which what is true 
of each homeeomeric part is not true of the whole; and 
vice versa. If your position in the debate is affirmative, 
you will select as illustration some case in which what 
is by nature true of the whole is also true of each 
separate part: ¢.g., The earth as a whole, and each of 
its parts, tend by nature downwards. This is a pro- 
prium of the earth.” 

14. Respecting Opposita, there are different loci for 
different varieties. 

a. Contraria—Suppose the respondent to affirm A 
as proprium of B: you will examine whether the 
contrary of A is proprium of the contrary of B. If 
it be not, then neither is A proprium of B. Thus, 
if best is not a proprium of justice, neither can worst 
be a proprium of injustice. If the respondent is 
on the negative side, you may prove the affirmative 
against him by showing that the contrary of the alleged 
proprium is a proprium of the contrary of the alleged 
subject.° 

b. Relata.—Suppose the respondent to affirm a re- 
latum A as proprium of a relatum B, you may refute 
him by showing that the correlate of A is not proprium 





* Topica, V. v. p. 135, a. 11-19. > Thid. a. 20-b. 6. 
* Ibid. vi. p. 135, b. 7-16. 
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of the correlate of B. Suppose him to deny the same, 
you will refute him by proving the atierhalnye between 
correlate and correlate.* 

c. Habitus et Privatio—Suppose the respondent to 
affirm an attribute of the habitus B, as proprium thereof : 
you may refute him by showing that the corresponding 
attribute of the privatio correlating with habitus B, is 
not proprium of that privatio. Suppose him to take 
the negative side, you will refute him by proving the 
affirmative of this latter proposition.” 

15. Respecting Contradictory Propositions (affirma- 
tion and negation of the same), more than one mode 
of dealing may be stated. Wherever the affirmation 
is a proprium of the subject, the negation cannot also 
be a proprium thereof; and vice versd. If the affirma- 
tive predicate be not a proprium of the affirmative 
subject, neither can the negative predicate be pro- 
prium of the negative subject; and vice versd. If the 
affirmative predicate be proprium of the affirmative 
subject, the negative predicate will also be proprium of 
the negative subject. The same predicate cannot be 
proprium both of the affirmative subject and of the 
negative subject.° 

16. Respecting two or more Contra-Specific Terms 
under the same genus and exhausting the whole genus :— 
Suppose A and B contra-specific terms used as subjects ; 
C and D contra-specific terms used as predicates. If C 
be not a proprium of A, neither will D be a proprium 
of B; thus, if perceivable (aic@yr6v) is not a proprium 
of any other species (except gods) included under 
the genus animal, neither will intelligible (voyrov) 





* Topica, V. vi. p. 135, b. 17-26. is declared by Aristotle to furnish 
» Thid. b. 27-p. 136, a. 4. arguments for refutation only, and 
* Ibid. p. 186, a. 5-b. 2. This Jocws | not for proof. 
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be proprium of a god. Again, if C be a proprium 
of A, D also will be a proprium of B. Thus, if it 
be a proprium of prudence to be by its own nature 
the excellence of the rational or calculating soul (Ao- 
yioritxod), we must also affirm as proprium of tem- 
perance that it is the excellence of the appetitive soul 
(émOupytixov).* 

17. Respecting Cases or Inflections, either of the sub- 
ject B, or the predicate A :—If the case or inflection of — 
the predicate be not a proprium of the corresponding 
case or inflection of the subject, neither will the predi- 
cate be proprium of the subject. If the case or in- 
flection of the predicate be a proprium of the cor- 
responding case or inflection of the subject, then the 
predicate itself will also be proprium of the subject. 
Pulchré is not proprium of justé; therefore, pulchrum 
is not. proprium of justum. 

This locus will be found available in combination 
with the preceding locus bearing on Opposita. Not 
only opposita themselves, but also the cases and inflec- 
tions of opposita, may be adduced as arguments, fol- 
lowing the rules above laid down.” 

18. Analogous cases or propositions:—If the re- 
spondent affirms A as proprium of B, you have an 
argument against him by showing that something 
analogous to A is not proprium of a subject analogous 
to B. Thus, the builder, in relation to house-making, 
is analogous to the physician, in relation to health- 








* Topica, V. vi. p. 186, b. 3-13. “Il, quatre termes sont ici: sensible, in- 
faut supposer ici quatre termes, qui | telligible, membres d’une méme divi- 
sont deux & deux les membres d’une | sion: mortel, divinité, membres d’une 
division: si le premier n’est pas le | autre division.” (Barthélemy St. 
propre du troisiéme, le second ne le | Hilaire, p. 197.) 
sera pas du quatriéme ; et réciproque- | ” Topica, V. vii. p. 136, b, 15-32. 

. ment pour la négation d’abord. Les | 
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making ; now health-making is not the proprium of the 
physician, and therefore neither is house-making the pro- 
prium of the builder. If the respondent has advanced 
a negative, you will apply this same locus in the affirm- 
ative against him: ¢.g., as it is the proprium of the 
gymnast to impart a good habit of body, so it is the 
proprium of the physician to impart health.*. 

19. Esse, and Generari or Fieri :—If A considered as 
Ens is not the proprium of B considered as Ens, then 
neither will A considered as Fiens be the proprium of 
B considered as Fens. Vice versd, on the affirmative 
side: if the former of these two be the fact, you may 
argue that the latter is the fact also.? 

20. Comparison with the Idea:—If the respondent 
sets up A as proprium of B, you will turn your mind 
to the Idea of B, and note whether A is proprium of 
this Idea, in the same sense and under the same aspect 
as it is affirmed to be proprium of B. If it be not so, 
you will have an argument in refutation of the re- 
spondent. Thus, if he maintains that it is a proprium 
of man to be at rest, you will argue that this cannot be 
so, because to be at rest is not the proprium of the Self. 
man (aitoavOpwros) guatenus man, but quatenus Idea. 
Vice versa, you will have an affiriastive argument, if 
you can show that it is the proprium of the Ida. 
Thus, since it is a proprium of the self-animal quatenus 
animal to be composed of soul and body, you may 
infer that to be composed of soul and body is really a 
proprium of animal.’ 

21. Locus from More and Less :—Suppose the re- 
spondent to affirm A as proprium of B: you will 
have an argument against him, if you can show that 





* Topica, V. vii. p. 186, b, 33-p. 137, a. 7. » Ibid. a. 21-b. 2. 
© Ibid. b, 3-13. 
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what is more A is not proprium of that which is 
more B. Thus, if to be more coloured is not proprium 
of that which is more body, neither is to be less 
coloured proprium of that which is less body ; nor is to 
be coloured proprium of body simply. Vice versa, if you 
can show that what is more A is proprium of what 
is more B, you will have an affirmative argument to 
establish that A is proprium of B. Thus, to perceive 
more is proprium of that which is more living. Hence, — 
to perceive simply is proprium of that which is living 
simply; also, to perceive most, least, or less, is pro- 
prium of that which is most, least, or less living, 
respectively.* 

If you can show that A simply is not proprium 
of B simply, you have an argument to establish that 
what is more or less A is not proprium of that which 
is more or less B. If, on the other hand, you show 
the affirmative of the first, this will be an argu- 
ment sustaining the affirmative of the last.” Per- 
haps you can show that what is more A is not pro- 
‘prium of what is more B: this will be an argument to 
show that A is not proprium of B. Thus, to perceive 
is more proprium of animal than to know is proprium 
of man; but to perceive is not proprium of animal; 
tuerefore, to know is not proprium of man. Or again, 
if you can show that what is less A is proprium of what 
is less B, this will form an argument to show that A 
is proprium of B. Thus, natural mansuetude is less 
proprium of man than life is proprium of animal ;, but 
natural mansuetude 7s proprium of man: therefore life 
is proprium of animal.’ Farther, if you can show that 
A is more a proprium of © than it is a proprium 





* Topica, V. viii. p. 137, b. 14-27. » Ibid. b. 28-p. 138, a. 3. 
© Ibid. p. 188, a, 4-12. 
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of B, yet nevertheless that it is not a proprium of C 
you may thence argue that A is not a proprium of B. 
Thus, to be coloured is more a proprium of superficies 
than it is a proprium of body; yet it is not a proprium 
of superficies; therefore, it is not a proprium of body. 
This last variety of the locus of More and Less (Aristotle 
remarks) affords no corresponding affirmative plea;* for 
the same predicate cannot be a proprium of many sub- 
jects. If <A be really a proprium of superficies, it cannot 
be also proprium of body. Lastly, you may perhaps be 
able to show that C is more a proprium of B than A is 
a proprium of B; yet, if C is not a proprium of B, you 
will infer negatively that neither is A proprium of B. 
Thus, to be perceivable is more proprium of animal, — 
than to be divisible is proprium of animal; yet to be per- 
ceivable is not proprium of animal, and, therefore, neither 
is to be divisible proprium of animal. You may invert 
this argument for the affirmative, if you can show that 
C is less a proprium of B than A is a proprium of B, 
yet still that O 2s a proprium of B; hence you will infer, 
a fortiori, that A is a proprium thereof. £.g., If to 
perceive is less a proprium of animal than to live is a 
proprium thereof, yet to perceive is a proprium of 
animal ; then, to live is so likewise.” 

22. Locus from Equal Relation :—Arguments both 
negative and affirmative may in like manner be obtained 
by comparing different things which are (not more or 
less propria, but) alike or equally propria of some other 
subject. If A is as mucha proprium of B as C is pro- 
prium of D, while yet A is not a proprium of B, you 
may hence infer that C is not a proprium of D. If, 
under this hypothesis, A. is a proprium of B, you may 





* Topica, V. viii. p. 188, a. 18-20: | éore xpnoupos ddvvaroy yap éort Tabrd 
karackevagoyre dé 6 rémos obros otk | mAEtdver tioy etva. ” Ibid. a. 21-30. 








infer affirmatively that C is a proprium of D. Or, if A 
and C be, alike and equally, propria of the same subject 
B, then, if you show that A is not proprium thereof, 
you will infer negatively that C is not so; if you show 
that A is proprium of B, you will infer affirmatively 
that C is so likewise. Or, thirdly, if A be, alike and 
equally, a proprium of B and of E, then, if you can show 
that A is not a proprium of E, you may infer negatively 
that it is mot a proprium of B. Here, however, the 
_ counter-inference affirmatively is not allowable; for 
the same proprium cannot belong as proprium to two 
distinct subjects, as was stated before.” 

23. Locus from Potentiality :—No potentiality what- 
ever can belong to Non-Ens. Accordingly, if A, the 
proprium affirmed of a subject B, is a potentiality, this 
must imply some real Ens in which it inheres, and 
which is correlate to the subject. But, if in the spe- 
cification of the proprium no allusion is made to such 
correlate, you will attack it as a bad proprium—as a 
potentiality inhering in Non-Ens or nothing. Ly., if 
the case be, It is a proprium of air to be respirable, 
you will refute this by pointing out that this is true only. 
when there exist animals in whom the potentiality of 
breathing resides; that no mention is made by the 
respondent of this correlate or of any other correlate ; 
in other words, that, so far as the specification is con- 
cerned, the correlate is passed over as Non-Ens or a 
non-entity. Therefore the proprium is not a good 
proprium. Again, suppose the affirmation to be, It is 











* Topica, V. viii. p. 138, a. 30-b. 15. 

» Ibid. b. 16-22. 

° Ibid. ix. p. 138, b. 27-87. olov 
émel 6 eimas aépos idtov rd dvarvev- 
orév th Suvdpe pev amédoxe rd 
iiov (rd yap rowodrov iiuv olor 
dvamveia@at avanvevotéy éoTw), 





drodédaxe Sé cai mpos rd py by rd 
idtovy Kal yap py dvros fdov, olov 
dvarveiv méuxe tov dépa, évdéyerat 
dépa elvat- ov pévroe pi) dvros <dou 
duvatév éorw dvanveiws Sor ovd 
dépos €orat twv rd rowdroy oloy 
dvanveicOar, tére Sre fdov ovdk 
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a proprium of Ens to be capable of doing or suffering 
something; this will be defensible because it is only 
when the subject is Ens, that it is declared to have such 
proprium.* 

24. Locus’ from the Superlative : :— pues the 
affirmation to be, It is a proprium of fire to. be the 
lightest of all bodies: this you may refute: by showing 
that, if fire ceased to exist, there would still be some 
other body the lightest of all bodies. Therefore. the 
proprium may still be predicated of something else, 
when its alleged subject has ceased to exist. The 
proprium and its subject are not reciprocating and 
co-extensive; therefore it is not a true proprium. 





éorat Towwdroy oloy avarveiv. ovx dy | here that this objection is founded on 
ody €in dépos tdioy 7d dvarvevordv. a bad or incomplete specification of 
Respirability (the proprium here | the proprium in question: it is not 
discussed) being a relative term, Ari- | an objection against the reality of 
stotle demands that the correlate | that proprium itself, if carefully de- 
thereof shall be named and included | scribed. The objection belongs to 
in setting out the proprium. If this | that class which Aristotle had dis- 
be not done, a refutative argument | cussed before, at the commencement 
may be drawn from such omission— | of Book V. 
that the respondent was not aware * Topica, V. ix. p. 189, a. 1-8. 
of the relativity. We may remark | ” Ibid.a. 9-20. _ 
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